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FOREWORD 


Many years ago I read a charming little book which 
related most delightfully the travels and adventures 
of a gentleman who traversed the Balkans, Asia Minor, 
and the Holy Land almost a hundred years ago. The 
author’s quaint humor, his stately diction, and his rare 
experiences lingered long and pleasantly in my mem- 
ory. Very recently, happening upon a new edition of 
the same work, I settled myself in eager anticipation 
of a happy rereading. To my annoyance I discovered 
that some one had written a Foreword to this literary 
treasure. ‘‘Why,” thought I, ‘“‘should this foreword be 
imposed upon me?” Annoyance grew to vexation and 
then to discouragement as I shouldered my way im- 
patiently through the dry and devious passages of this 
unwelcome prefix to my favorite book. 

And so, when my gallant friend, Nogales Bey, ten- 
dered me the honor of writing this foreword, I was 
loath thus to encumber his brilliant work. However, 
there seemed a certain propriety in granting his wish, 
due to the singular parallel in our respective wander- 
ings and our almost invariable appearance on opposite 
sides of various conflicts. Beginning in 1898 when we 
were opponents at Santiago de Cuba, our experiences 
led contemporaneously to the Philippines and the Far 
East, then back to the Mexican Border, later to Al- 
bania, Greece, and Macedonia. In Palestine and in 
Mesopotamia he was with the Turks and I with the 
British. Later, his German war associates became my 
peace time friends. 

vil 
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In ‘Four Years Beneath the Crescent,’’ Nogales 
Bey has given us a story of many-sided qualities. 
To those who seek excitement in the brilliant exploits 
of the “‘soldier of fortune,’ he has presented adven- 
tures which challenge in dash and color the mad dreams 
of fiction. For the serious student of the distressing 
lapses which feature the progress of civilization, he 
offers unbiased and ruthless comment as to racial an- 
tipathies and clashes in the Near and Middle East. 
Especially illuminating are his observations as to the 
Armenian massacres, several of which he witnessed. 

The lover of exquisite word pictures, the devotee of 
tales of travel, the connoisseur of archzological and 
historical side-lights,—all these will find in Nogales 
Bey a kindred spirit whose remarkable flair for inves- 
tigation is happily reinforced by a pen which is facile 
in expression and kaleidoscopic in contrasting brilliant 
colors. 

Men of martial spirit will find much that is remark- 
able in this book. My former comrades of Field Mar- 
shal Allenby’s campaigns in the Holy Land and of 
Maude’s and Marshall’s Forces in Mesopotamia will 
take decided issue with some of Nogales Bey’s com- 
ment on the details of those campaigns, and in their 
non-concurrence I personally agree. But, oddly enough, 
this does not detract but rather serves to emphasize 
their interest and value, for the Bey has given us a 
complete and unrevised revelation of what our then 
enemy believed to be the situation. Knowing the in- 
tent and the significance of our own operations, we 
have here in several instances an amazing picture of 
how different it seemed to the other side. 

To some it may seem strange that a foreigner and a 
Christian should have been intrusted with so many 
important missions in a Moselm army. This is a per- 
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fectly natural feeling, but the Turco-German High 
Command could easily recognize in our gallant Bey a 
fiery freelance strangely transmigrated from the end- 
less strife of the Middle Ages. Known to the Germans 
through family and other ties, it was not strange that 
they gladly utilized his fierce energy and flaming spirit 
in an effort to overcome the ever-present inertia of the 
Kast. 

I would add a word of warning to those who may 
perhaps read too superficially the vivid comment of 
Nogales Bey on the frightful details of the Armenian 
massacres. He means exactly what he says, but it 
must be observed that he discriminates most care- 
fully in his indication of the type of Turk and Kurd 
who figured in those atrocities. His observations 
cannot be adopted as substantiating the claims of those 
empty-headed individuals who sweepingly condemn 
the entire Turkish people. For example, he is careful 
to say “‘there can be no doubt that the Turk, in spite 
of all his defects, is the first soldier and the first gentle- 
man of the Orient,’”’ and as an eye-witness he testifies 
that ‘“‘the Regular Army of the Ottomans was entirely 
innocent of the Armenian massacres.”’ 


EpWArp Davis. 


AMERICAN Empassy, Mexico Ciry, 
February 1, 1926. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE | 


“Ir you hear of a good war, go to it!’”’ The gay ex- 
hortation of the Elizabethan soldier-poet might well 
have been Nogales Bey’s, for he has answered jubi- 
lantly to the call of arms in many lands. Heritage and 
inclination are in accord. The descendant of Don 
Diego de Mendez, one of the first Conquistadores, 
and of an Indian princess, Rafael de Nogales is the 
grandson of Don Pedro de Inchauspe, the Spanish 
nobleman who espoused the cause of South American 
independence and became one of the liberators of 
Venezuela. The trail of the sword began for Nogales 
Bey himself when he was a boy, in Cuba, and it has 
led him through South American jungles; along the 
border and into the stony hills of northern Mexico; 
to Port Arthur, where he was wounded; to Korea; 
and, during the World War, into the Near East. Nor 
has time of peace been for him time of repose. He 
looked in on Nevada during the silver madness; he 
has explored parts of Manchuria; and, in 1904, he 
qualified as a sourdough in Alaska and was one of the 
founders of the town of Fairbanks. 

In studying Nogales Bey’s book as a whole and in 
translating it, the translator has found without sur- 
prise that the poet is as evident in the author as the 
fighter. That is quite as much in line with the Spanish 
tradition of the Golden Age as with the tradition of 
Elizabethan England. Alonso de Ercilla, fighting In- 
dians and commanding Spaniards, yet finding time to 
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write in La Araucana an epic which won the praise of 
Voltaire, would have recognized this brother in arms 
and in art. Temperamentally, indeed, Nogales Bey 
seems misplaced in our time. His book reveals a man 
in whom the knight-errant ideals of courage, chivalry, 
and honor are interpreted in accordance with the me- 
dieval spirit. It reveals, too, a keen-eyed observer 
with the creative imagery of a poet. Among many 
vivid phrases in this book, Nogales Bey uses one (in 
relation to Vehib Pasha) which might be applied not 
inappropriately to himself—“ Tiger and grand seigneur.”’ 
It was a curious turn of fortune which brought 
Nogales Bey and Colonel Edward Davis face to face 
for the first time, in New York in 1925: after having 
been on opposite sides in practically every war of the 
last twenty-five years. While Nogales Bey is a free- 
lance who has fought under many flags, Colonel Davis 
may be described as the Dean of our Army Foreign 
Service. He has served in many more countries, and 
has dealt with a far greater variety of races, than any 
other officer on the active list of the American Army. 
His World War experience was probably more varied 
than that of any other individual of any nationality: 
for he served, from time to time, with armies of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Serbia, Greece, India, 
Australia, and New Zealand. His duties during 1916-18 
took him to all the countries mentioned in Four Years 
Beneath the Crescent. He was the first American to 
receive the Distinguished Service Order of Great 
Britain. After the war he became our first Military 
Attaché to Germany; and he has recently been ap- 
pointed our Military Attaché to Mexico. In Palestine 
and Mesopotamia during the World War, Colonel 
Davis was American Observer with the British forces, 
while Nogales Bey was fighting on the Turkish side. 
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In the annals of adventure there are few parallels so 
striking as the strange hide-and-seek then played by 
these two, on opposite sides of the great ring of steel 
around the borders of the old Turkish Empire. As the 
contending forces advanced or retreated, one of these — 
adventurous spirits would appear exactly where the 
other had but recently been; or, in seeming eccentric- 
ity, would vanish as if by magic, reappearing as sud- 
denly a thousand miles away. In 1916 Nogales Bey 
came down from the blood-stained Armenian hills and 
Colonel Davis emerged from the Franco-British-Russo- 
Serbian battle-lines of the Macedonian fastnesses to 
appear, the one with the retreating Turks in lower 
Palestine, the other amidst the burning sands of Sinai 
with the advancing British. As suddenly they reap- 
peared elsewhere, Colonel Davis in the Greek civil 
war of Athens and Salonika, Nogales Bey along the 
suffocating stretches of the low-banked Tigris in Meso- 
potamia. In the following year, Colonel Davis, twice 
crossing the snow-capped ranges and deep gorges of 
Albania, disappeared from sight only to emerge in 
distant Palestine with Allenby’s famous cavalry, tak- 
ing part in the Holy Land campaign and entering 
Jerusalem with the great Field Marshal. Meanwhile 
Nogales Bey, fighting with the Turks in the second 
battle of Gaza, before Allenby’s arrival, was off again 
to the battle-line of the Caucasus. In 1918 Nogales 
Bey, eluding the assassin’s plot, reappeared in Syria 
and Palestine, while Colonel Davis, coming from In- 
dia, entered Persia and Mesopotamia and later trod 
in Nogales Bey’s very footsteps from Kut-el-Amara 
to Baghdad, up the Tigris toward Mosul, and along 
the Euphrates beyond Hit. Nogales Bey entered on a 
less exciting phase of study at Constantinople while 
Colonel Davis, not so far away, chased submarines 
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in a trawler across the Aigean Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

As regards the English rendering of technical mili- 
tary terms, and also for many valuable suggestions 
and criticisms, the translator acknowledges gratefully 
her deep indebtedness to Colonel Davis. 


Mona Ler. 
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CHAPTER I 
I JOIN THE TURKISH ARMY 


As THE only Christian who witnessed the Armenian 
massacres and deportations in an official capacity, I 
may fittingly offer an explanation of the incongruity 
of my position. Moreover, as I then held the post of 
Inspector General of the Turkish forces in Armenia, 
despite my Christian affiliations, it will be appropriate 
to relate the devious and almost fantastic course of 
events which led me to that appointment, and to that 
paradoxical survey of the hideous. 

Born a Venezuelan, of Spanish and Indian stock, I 
had spent my childhood in Germany and had received | 
most of my education there. To me, therefore, the 
World War brought a sharp conflict of sympathies. 
On the one hand were the happy recollections of my 
youth in Germany; on the other was the Latin’s inborn 
zeal for liberty. In the end, following the example of 
the majority of the Latin people in Europe, I decided 
to sacrifice my personal sympathy and to offer my 
service to tiny but heroic Belgium, which had become 
overnight the champion of all weak nations still con- 
scious of honor and independence. 

Accordingly, in spite of the presence in those wa- 
ters of various German cruisers which impeded the 
sailing of vessels belonging to the Entente, I succeeded 
in embarking at the end of September on the mailship 
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Cayenne, bound for Europe. Two or three weeks later 
I stepped ashore at Bordeaux, at that time a little 
Paris, since the Diplomatic Corps and the Executive 
authorities of the country had just arrived there in 
flight from the attack of General von Kluck. I re- 
mained only long enough to get my bearings by ascer- 
taining just what had occurred in the war so far; and 
then continued my journey to Flanders by way of 
Paris. At Havre, I learned of the fall of Antwerp. 
Nevertheless, I set out for London, provided with a 
through passport to Belgium. I went ashore at Calais, 
and found the city crammed with Belgian and French 
refugees. The hotels were full. I passed the night 
seated in an armchair somewhere or other. 

Next morning I presented myself before the head of 
the Belgian Military Commission, an elderly Colonel 
who, after hearing me courteously, told me that my 
admission into the regular army of Belgium was im- 
possible unless I belonged to one of the Allies. How- 
ever, he suggested that I discuss my situation with the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs at Dunkirk. 
Grateful for this advice, and bent upon following it 
that very day, I employed the interval before train- 
time by strolling about the dismal but crowded streets. 
A battle seemed to be in progress, God knows where. 
Automobiles loaded heavily with wounded friends and 
enemies came and continued coming interminably. 
Belgian units and detachments, fresh or reorganized, 
pushed on all sides through the packed mob, composed 
for the most part of women and children who had 
come in from the devasted sections, laden with the pa- 
thetic bits of household goods they had been able to 
take with them as they fled. The lack of housing was 
so serious that most of those miserable creatures had 
to spend the night on the streets, notwithstanding the 
generous efforts of the French authorities to relieve 
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their suffering. And above the murmur of the crowds, 
the incessant clatter of wooden shoes upon the pave- 
ment, and the deafening noise of artillery filing in 
march formation through the principal arteries of the 
town, there sounded from time to time, high overhead, 
the fatal hum of the German planes circling, steely, 
eagle-like, around and above the fortress of Calais. 
The whistle of my train blew in the course of time; 
and after a tedious trip, at nightfall I entered the 
Flemish town of Dunkirk. 

I went directly from the station to a hotel and or- 
dered dinner; but just as I was beginning upon the 
soup, a visitor for me was announced. I rose to in- 
vestigate—and discovered the guest to be a picket of 
troops with fixed bayonets who without parley pro- 
ceeded to lead me through narrow, tortuous byways 
to a huge, gloomy building looming like a bastille. It 
was the Commandance d’Armes. They had taken me 
for a spy! 

The officer of the guard received me politely, and 
after a careful examination of my passport, apolo- 
gized for the error that had been committed. When I 
finally reached the hotel again, I found nothing to eat: 
but I was still alive, and that was the important thing. 
At this period Dunkirk was just beginning to realize 
the distressing nearness of the enemy front. All day 
the cannonading thundered incessantly, and at night 
one could distinguish perfectly even the caliber of the 
pieces. I was informed that every morning a pair of 
Boche aeroplanes flew over to ascertain the movement 
of the trains. The cafés were crowded with officers. 
Among them were some Englishmen who won my ad- 
miration by their soldierly look, and the impeccability 
of their uniforms, in which each man looked as much 
the sportsman as the soldier. 

Next day I called at the Belgian Ministry of Foreign 
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Relations situated in the Hotel de Ville. With my 
foot upon its threshold, I saw an individual in the uni- 
form of a British officer emerge, escorted by a handful 
of soldiers. He was deathly white. His lips twitched 
nervously at intervals. To my inquiry as to who he 
was, the sergeant of the escort answered that he was 
a stranger upon whom they had found a letter written 
in German; which fact had caused them to believe that 
he might be a Prussian officer in English clothing, that 
is to say, a spy. I judged from the direction taken by 
the escort that they were conducting him to the prison 
in which I had been detained the night before. I felt 
no envy for him, to speak truly, but I did feel com- 
passion; since that gentleman had ninety-nine chances 
out of one hundred of being shot at the end of his jour- 
ney. In these abnormal days the least suspicion was 
a death-warrant. 

Meanwhile I was received by the private secretary 
of the Minister. He was a slender, blond youth, who 
wore spectacles and rejoiced in the title of Baron; and 
amiably enough he repeated to me what had already 
been said by the Counsellor of the Belgian Embassy in 
London and by the Colonel at Calais: ‘‘Nous le re- 
grettons infiniment, mais malheureusement,’’ etc. The 
total, nothing: an autographed letter of thanks from 
the Minister, and advice to go to see His Majesty the 
King at his general headquarters in Furnes, at the 
Front. 

Since I had resolved upon making any sacrifice nec- 
essary, I deemed it best to follow this advice. How- 
ever, whether for my good fortune or bad, it occurred 
to a German aviator that morning to launch the first 
two bombs upon Dunkirk. One of them broke through 
the roof of a hospital and the other smashed all the 
windows of the Hotel de Ville. The result of this oc- 
currence was, aS might have been expected, a decree 
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ordering the immediate departure of all non-resident 
foreigners then in Dunkirk. This put an end to my 
réve héroique insofar as Belgium was concerned. 
While I waited next day in the Commandance d’ Armes 
for some signature or other, a French officer of rank 
approached me and said with a patronizing air: 

**Why do you not join forces with us, since the Bel- 
gians refuse to receive you?”’ 

‘*With the greatest pleasure,’’ I responded instant- 
ly, ‘‘provided that the French regular army is willing 
to take me.’’ 

““Comment donc! Receive you into the French 
regular army? Jamais de la vie! The Foreign Le- 
gion is for gentlemen like you... .”’ 

That cavalier response, honoring neither the speak- 
er nor the uniform he bore, instead of causing me to 
change my design, merely served to remind me of the 
case of Prince Eugene of Savoy, whom Louis XIV, by 
a similar offense, had forced to enter the service of 
Austria with the result related by history. Since I felt 
disinclined to expose myself to further franknesses of 
the nature of those lavished upon me by the good Mon- 
steur, I embarked that same afternoon for Marseilles, 
intending to consult with General Pepino Garibaldi, 
who had not hesitated to enter the said Legion as a 
Major or at most a Lieutenant Colonel, in spite of his 
having brought with him to the aid of France more 
than four thousand Italian volunteers. 

When I reached Montpensier, he had already left. 
I saw his brother Manfredo, however, with whom I 
had been previously acquainted, and after hearing my 
narrative, he said: 

“The future of Italy is upon the Dalmatian coast. 
Join the Montenegrin army and await our coming!”’ 

The idea struck me favorably, so I hastened to Rome 
and, provided with letters from the Montenegrin Con- 
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sul-General in that capitol, sailed from Bari to the 
Levant. After a stormy passage during which we 
barely escaped a floating mine, I landed next morning 
in Albania, or rather in San Giovanni di Medua. The 
fragrant air and beautiful oriental scenery of the Bal- 
kan coast delighted me as I continued my journey by 
coach to the city of Scutari, surmounted by the threat- 
ening castle of Rosafa, or Darabosh. After crossing 
the lake of the same name and ascending arid moun- 
tain-sides, I finally reached Cetinje, the microscopic 
capital of the tiny kingdom of Montenegro, which, with 
the exception of the royal Palace, a couple of legations, 
and three or four good-sized buildings, is made up—or 
was made up at that time—of nothing more than a 
heap of hovels inhabited by some five or six thousand 
souls. But among those peaks breathed a free, heroic 
nation which, after having stood out for seven cen- 
turies against the power of all the Sultans, was en- 
gaged at that moment in defying the eagles of Austria 
from Cataro to Serajevo with an army of probably 
less than fifteen thousand men. 

My answer from the Montenegrin General Head- 
quarters was slow in coming, and, as I did not know 
what to do with myself to kill time, it occurred to me 
one morning to climb a nearby mountain crowned by 
the ruins of a round tower. Ruins, bespeaking the 
great dreams and glories of the past, have an irresti- 
ble attraction for me: in fact, judging by my adven- 
tures in trying to examine this one, and others, I might 
almost say a fatal attraction. After a rough ascent 
of some two hours and a half, I sat down to rest mid- 
way, on a snowbank—and suddenly found myself sur- 
rounded by a group of peasants, revolvers in hand, 
who bound me and started off with me across a little 
hill to the Montenegrin trenches and batteries com- 
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manding the city of Cataro and the famous bay, which 
glimmered far below us like an immense opal. 

Then only did I learn that the mountain was nothing 
less than the famous Mount Loevzen, and that the 
place where I had been arrested was the Austrian 
frontier. 

My situation could hardly have been more critical. 
A foreigner seized in the very act of crossing the 
frontier, almost in sight of the Montenegrin trenches! 
I felt that I was lost, since who could be expected to 
believe that I was merely strolling about? As I stood 
there in the snow, with a pistol at each temple, await- 
ing the sentence which in all probability would be 
death, I thought of my own far-off country; and for an 
instant was overpowered by a sensation of unspeak- 
able bitterness. However, by a fortunate chance, a 
Montenegrin officer, a relative of the King, happened 
along at that moment, and after hearing what I had to 
say in defense of myself, instead of ordering me shot 
he invited me to luncheon, and later on conducted me 
personally to Cetinje to prevent my being molested 
further along the way. 

Meanwhile the answer had come from General 
Headquarters, affirming what all the rest had said: 
the Entente admitted into its regular armies only the 
subjects of allied nations. Since I had neither desire 
to change nor intention of changing my own national- 
ity for any other in order to enter the ranks of either 
Allied or Central Powers, I had resolved to return to 
my own country without delay, when, upon my going to 
say farewell to Dr. Martinovitch, the Minister of For- 
eign Relations, he advised and even insisted that I 
make one more attempt, in Serbia; adding that he had 
already telegraphed to the War Department in Nish to 
announce my coming. In order not to disappoint this 
gentleman, who had borne himself throughout with 
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perfect courtesy and chivalry, I decided to do as he 
suggested. First, however, I went to Scutari, intend- 
ing to rest there a couple of days. That rest, however, 
proved a figment of the imagination, because of the 
bloody brawls between Christians and Mussulmans 
which took place in the streets of that city almost 
nightly, and which resulted in more deaths from fright 
than from bullets. The truth of the matter is that the 
‘‘Melisors,’’ protected by Austria, and the Moham- 
medans, protected by Italy, purposely connived at 
those squabbles in order to continue receiving the sub- 
sidies of money, arms, and munitions which those two 
rival nations kept lavishing with a prodigality not far 
removed from waste. 

Upon discovering that it was absolutely impossible 
to get any rest there, I went to Durazzi, which, on ac- 
count of its being larger than Tirana, Elbasan, and 
Perat, is considered to be the capital of Albania. Rest 
proved to be impossible there, too; since I had scarcely 
landed before I received a letter from Prince Bibdoda, 
adherent to and associate of the sanguinary Essad 
Pasha, inviting me to remain several months to aid 
them in reorganizing their army. Not deeming my- 
self worthy of so much honor, I sailed immediately for 
Greece, touching at Valona, Coreyra, Patras, Cérinth, 
and Athens. I took the first steamer for Salonika and 
continued my voyage without interruption until I 
reached the city of Nish, where I spent Christmas Eve 
very pleasantly in the fashionable restaurant, Ruski 
Kral, in company with the beau monde of Belgrade, 
who had taken refuge there. The beautiful evening 
gowns of the ladies contrasted strangely with the rus- 
tic environment: and the cinema entertainment held 
there that evening to celebrate the re-capture of Bel- 
grade accorded very ill with the greatness of the vic- 
tory which had preceded it. 
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At dawn, I went to hear the Mass of the Nativity in 
the Catholic chapel. The Belgian Minister presided: 
and among the attendant throng was a considerable 
number of Austrian prisoners, many of them wounded. 
It was sad to see those unfortunate beings, who were 
already almost incapable of emotional self-control. 
That afternoon I presented myself before the Secre- 
tary of War, a Colonel still young, who, glorying in his 
truly military frankness, informed me at once that my 
application must be denied; but, added he, enchantant 
camarade, if I paid a visit to the Russian Minister in 
Bulgaria who was un bon type, perhaps the matter 
might yet be arranged. Very well! Off I went to So- 
fia. And when the Muscovite Minister also came at 
me with his, “‘Pas possible, mon cher!’’ I felt the 
hall with its furniture and all its decorations begin 
whirling round about me. Nevertheless, doubtless in 
order to soften the hard blow which he had just aimed 
at me, he offered me a letter of thanks with his auto- 
graph (which later on I showed Major von der Goltz 
along with those already inscribed to me by the Bel- 
gian Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Ministers of 
War of Serbia and Montenegro). As I took leave, 
that noteworthy diplomat had the courtesy, insouci- 
ance, or perhaps ingenuousness, to insinuate that per- 
haps England, or Japan... I refrain from setting 
down my emotions as I sallied forth from that Lega- 
tion after having fired my last cartridge. 

To speak truly, my immeasurable enthusiasm for 
the Latin race had cost me very dear, and on several 
occasions had lacked little of costing me my life, since 
those who did not take me for a lunatic certainly took 
me for a spy. What was I to do now? And where to 
go? To the first question the answer seemed to be, 
‘¢Nothing in this war.’’ To the second the reply was 
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that all destinations I sought were only blind alleys or 
locked doors for me. Home? Home was a long way off 
and, if I started, would I be likely ever to arrive? In 
crossing the continent once, rather in the manner of a 
hare alternately running and hiding from hounds, I had 
sufficiently discovered that European travel in those 
days was neither easy, commodious, nor conspicuously 
safe. There was, of course, the equally impossible 
choice of remaining where I was and doing nothing; 
which, for me, would be to perish, if not of starvation, 
at least of ennui. A prey to the liveliest disillusion- 
ment, I went back to my hotel to see if I could divert 
myself a little from my gloom, as I sadly needed to do. 
I remained there some days; and among the notable 
persons with whom I came into contact were the Turk- 
ish Minister, Fethi Bey, and Major von der Goltz, Ger- 
man Military Attaché in Bulgaria, both of whom 
seemed to know everything that had happened to me. 
Instead of treating me as an enemy, however, they 
tried to console me with loyal and chivalrous atten- 
tions. They succeeded so well in their efforts, indeed, 
that at the beginning of January, 1915, I found myself 
en route to Constantinople, where I was cordially re- 
ceived not only by Enver Pasha, but likewise by the 
Generals von Liman and von Bronsart Pashas. Three 
weeks afterwards I set off once more toward the east, 
headed for the snow-capped ranges of the Caucasus, 
' to fight against the Russians as an officer of the regu- 
lar army of the Ottoman Empire, and therefore like- 
wise of the Central Powers. But I had not sworn alle- 
giance to the flag nor renounced my Venezuelan citi- 
zenship: I fought only and solely under my word of 
honor. 

So it was, then, that the hospitality which I had so- 
licited vainly at the doors of the Entente was gener- 
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ously and spontaneously proffered me by those from 
whom I should have expected it least; that is, by the 
Turks and the brilliant active officers’ corps of the 
German Army. 


CHAPTER II 
TURKEY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


Ir seems to me that, at this point, before proceeding 
with my narrative it would be well to cast a retrospec- 
tive glance upon the political situation in Turkey at 
the beginning of 1915 and the historical causes which 
had produced it: since the war represented for that 
nation a gamble in which she was risking everything, 
including her independence. 

The Ottoman Empire was without question the most 
important ally that Germany had during the World 
War. This is an incontestable fact which the Germans 
themselves are the first to recognize. While the Aus- 
trians openly pleaded for peace, and the Bulgarians 
kept up a continual complaint because of the constant 
decrease in rations, the Turkish soldier, often with no 
other nourishment than a crust of bread or a handful 
of olives, kept on bleeding and dying of starvation 
among the snows of the Caucasus and the sands of the 
desert without ever letting a complaint or a whisper of 
dismay cross his livid, fever-paled lips. There can be 
no doubt that the Turk, in spite of all his defects, is the 
first soldier and the first gentleman of the Orient. 
Had Turkey not elected war, the situation of Germany 
would have been difficult in the extreme: for if the 
Russians, who had invaded Eastern Prussia, and the 
Serbs, who were advancing on Hungary, had joined 
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forces with the Roumanians, Greeks, Bulgars, and 
Italians, Austria would have been destroyed bit by bit 
upon the march; and Germany would have found her- 
self obliged from the beginning to conduct a defensive 
campaign after the manner of the Seven Years War of 
Frederick the Great. If Russia had had at her dispo- 
sition the free passage of the Dardanelles, she could 
have imported easily all the war-material of which she 
was in need; and Bolshevism would never have come 
into existence, since the Russian armies, if provided 
with amunition and provisions, would have had no 
temptation to yield to anarchy. Had Turkey not de- 
clared herself in favor of Germany, Bulgaria could not 
have done so: and if Turkey had declared against Ger- 
many, the other Balkan states would undoubtedly have 
followed her example. On account of these and num- 
berless other reasons sufficiently well-known to the 
Ottoman public, there was no lack of counsel, such as 
that of Tewfik Pasha and Sabagh-ed-Din Effendi, for 
example, in favor of openly demanding peace and 
Turkish neutrality. However, their efforts proved un- 
availing when confronted by the cunning of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, which, cajoling the 
clergy by holding out to them the prospect of a Holy 
War, succeeded in conquering their scruples and in 
obliging the nation to accept the conflict. Among the 
most powerful arguments which the Committee used to 
convince the vacillating populace figured the constant 
danger from Russia in the Caucasus and the dread lest 
France and England succeed in overpowering Syria 
and Palestine. In consequence, and to lend greater ef- 
fectiveness to these arguments, the young Turks de- 
creed immediately the abolition of the ‘‘Capitula- 
tions,’’ the derogation of existent debts and treaties 
with the nations of the Entente, the expansion of the 
national frontiers under the wing of Pan-Islamism, 
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and the eventual elimination of the Armenians and 
other Christian Ottomans by means of a Holy War. 
It is probable that some of the Young Turk politicians 
who promoted the war were influenced to a consider- 
able degree by the distant hope of destroying in time 
the Germans themselves (after having exploited them 
thoroughly, of course), in order to pass over then to 
the side of the Entente and exploit them also in their 
turn. In short, the primary motive of the Committee 
of Union and Progress in declaring war upon the Al- 
lies seems to have been nothing more nor less than that 
eternal commingling of lofty fanaticism and inveterate 
trickery which has always characterized the dealings 
of the Sublime Porte in everything relating to the for- 
eign policy of the empire. 

Official Germany was always suspicious of the Turks 
during the war, and with good reason; since the mili- 
tary members of the Committee were few in compar- 
ison with the civil members, headed by the despicable 
Grand Vizier Talaat Pasha who, as is well-known, rep- 
resented reaction with all its horrors, while Enver and 
his associates stood for progress—good or bad, always 
for progress. Whenever the political atmosphere be- 
came too clouded, the Goben and the Breslau would ex- 
ecute maneuvres in the vicinity of the Imperial Pal- 
ace of Dolma-Bagtche. That hint was usually suffi- 
cient. Kxcitement calmed down on the instant. Had 
it not been for these two cruisers, the Germans resi- 
dent in the Empire might have been the first victims 
of the Holy War. The sword of Damocles hung above 
their heads until General von Seekt arrived and in- 
augurated military control in Turkey. 

In view of the great amount of discussion about the 
Young Turks and their tremendous misdeeds, it is sur- 
prising that very few know the history and origin of 
this strange sect which, beginning as a progressive 
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and honorable political party, ended by sinking during 
the war into the lowest depths of barbarism. In order 
to understand this remarkable metamorphosis, one 
must remember that the conquests of the ancient Otto- 
man emperors were due, above all, to the valor of their 
praetorian guards called Janissaries. While the Jan- 
issaries demolished empires and advanced to the very 
gates of Vienna and Warsaw, the Turkish populace 
continued tranquilly to employ itself in its domestic 
affairs without paying much attention to political 
questions. In this epoch, Moors and Christians were 
brothers, and worked in brotherly unison for the com- 
mon fatherland. After the extermination of the Jan- 
issaries, which Sultan Maghud IT succeeded in accom- 
plishing in 1826, obligatory military service was estab- 
lished in Turkey; from which service, in virtue of the 
‘*Hati-Sherif of Gulhane,’’ only Christians, Ottoman 
subjects, were exempted, upon the payment of a rela- 
tively insignificant fee: while the Mussulmans, and 
particularly those of limited income, were obliged to 
serve in the ranks, sometimes for ten or twelve consec- 
utive years. This system, unjust and extremely arbi- 
trary as it was (like almost all the regulations of the 
ancient Ottoman autocrats), resulted very ill. In pro- 
portion as the Christian subjects of the Empire were 
enriching themselves and using their substance to edu- 
cate their sons, the Mussulmans, and above all the Mo- 
hammedan farmers of Central and Western Anatolia, 
became visibly impoverished and daily grew more 
careless as to the cultivation of their fields and their 
household affairs. Things continued thus until 1876, 
when Sultan Abdul Hamid ascended the throne. Un- 
derstanding at once the impossibility of reconciling 
the arrogance and opulence of the Christian Ottomans 
with the poverty and despair of the agricultural 
masses of the Mussulmans, and not desiring to alien- 
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ate either the one or the other, still less to fall a vic- 
tim perhaps to both, he inaugurated his famous regime 
of political somersaults and Machiavellian temporiza- 
tion; a regime which, with time, became almost prov- 
erbial and is still known in the Near East by the name 
of the Hamidian System. 

The justifiable indignation of the Mussulman far- 
mers of Anatolia, together with the savage brigandage 
of the Kurds, resulted, as might have been foreseen, in 
the notorious massacres of 1894-1896; which the Ar- 
menians themselves had provoked by their Nihilist 
propaganda a decade before and, above all, by their 
immeasurable nationalistic ambition. Counting cer- 
tainly upon Russian assistance, they had attempted 
nothing less than the conquest by force of the Turkish 
provinces of Bitlis, Van, and Erzerum (wherein they 
represented only thirty per cent of the population, on 
the average) in order to make these provinces the 
foundation of an independent Armenia in which the 
Armenians would have administered and governed, in 
the name of Russia, the remaining seventy per cent of 
the population consisting almost entirely of Moham- 
medans. It was natural that neither Turk nor Kurd 
had the slightest idea of yielding to any such designs. 
The revolt was suppressed by the Hamides, the irregu- 
lar Kurd regiments encharged by the Sublime Porte 
with the pacification of that zone. There followed a 
series of bloody reprisals on both sides, which finally 
exasperated the Turks and precipitated the massacres 
of 1894 and ’95; beginning with that of Saseun, in Au- 
gust, 1894, and terminating with those of Trebizond, 
Ak-Shehir, Bitlis, Zeitum, Kurum, Marrash, and above 
all the massacre of Erzerum which cost the lives of 
possibly not less than five thousand combatants. 

In view of these occurrences, so perilous to the 
Christianity of Asia Minor, the English government 
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proposed to the other Powers an armed intervention 
in Turkey. But Russia and France objected, doubtless 
from fear lest such a step fortify too strongly the 
power of Great Britain on the Levantine coasts. See- 
ing themselves unsupported by Europe, in August, 
1896, the Armenians captured by surprise the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank in Constantinople, threatening to blow 
it up if the Powers did not come to their aid. Such a 
blunder merely served to afford the Turks a pretext 
for slaying more than six thousand Armenians in the 
central streets of the capital, without even giving the 
Powers an opportunity to protest against the crime. 
Thenceforward massacres kept following one upon an- 
other, although on a lesser scale, over the whole of 
Asia Minor, until the advent of the Young Turks in 
1908, who put an end to them. 

However, upon the breaking out of the World War 
the massacres recommenced with such violence that, of 
the two and one-half million Armenians that lived in 
Turkey before 1914, I believe not even one-half million 
remain, including the three or four hundred thousand 
who dwelt in Constantinople and Smyrna, and who, by 
means of I know not what miracle, escaped the de- 
portations and lived. Had the Armenians been more 
prudent and less ambitious, they would probably con- 
trol Turkey today. But they set themselves to star- 
chasing and tried to subdue the Turks of the eastern 
provinces, with the fatal result that we know and, as 
good Christians, deplore; since the Armenians repre- 
sented, in spite of their grave defects, a civilizing nu- 
cleus which might have served first as a bridge and 
then as a foundation for the pacific penetration of the 
Near East by Occidental civilization. 

In order to dissimulate their intentions or machin- 
ations the better, the Armenian extremists about the 
year 1890 had established abroad various centers and 
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political organs advocating openly the establishment 
of a constitutional regime in Turkey. However, their 
true aim was not this, but the creation of bad feeling 
between the Empire and the European powers; or bet- 
ter, the fostering of an atmosphere laden with sus- 
picion of which they expected to take advantage later 
on in order to put into practice their plan of emanci- 
pation. However, unfortunately for the Armenians, 
Ahmed-Riza, Dr. Nazim, and Amar-Nadchi Beys came 
upon the scene about this time, and comprehending the 
true intentions of the Armenians, launched their fam- 
ous Manifesto of Young Turkey, which during the 
War was to bury both parties beneath its ruins. 

With the aid of the Young Turks, Abdul Hamid’s 
brother, Gasi Mehmed V, succeeded to the throne in 
1909 and the despotic Hamidian regime was replaced 
by a frankly liberal government. The military head 
of the party at that time was the intelligent and hon- 
orable Pasha Maghmud Chefket, a native of Baghdad. 
While he lived, honor and order reigned in the ranks 
of the Young Turks. But he was assassinated. What 
remained of that party after his death was hardly 
more than its name masking a regimen of night and 
blood, which, when the war broke out, began with mas- 
sacres and ended with ungovernable looting and the 
almost total ruin of the Empire. 

As an officer of the Ottoman army, passing from my 
initial rank to Inspector-General of the Turkish forces 
in Armenia, I came in contact, in various degrees of 
intimacy, with most of the leaders of the Young Turks. 
The comradeship engendered in war time by wearing 
the same uniform and sharing the same hazards had, 
in regard to myself, a significant yet perhaps not un- 
natural restriction. I was a Giaour, a Christian, there- 
fore an hereditary foe to certain Turkish policies. 
There were, as I found later when the exigencies of 
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war shifted me from one sector to another, things 
which as a Christian I should not be permitted to see, 
occurring in places where as a soldier my services 
were required. So it came about, by a process of rea- 
soning natural to the Oriental mind, that I was sent to 
render those services with the secret understanding 
among certain leaders that, when my task was done, 
I was not to leave the scene alive. This undercurrent, 
so interesting to a student of oriental psychology, 
added a curious zest to my experiences in the Turkish 
Army during the strenuous years of the war. To know 
that there is a bared dagger at one’s back as well as 
guns in front rekindles one’s interest in life, if that 
has temporarily waned, and puts all one’s faculties on 
the alert. It is, in short, a situation not without its 
special enjoyments. 

While among my would-be assassins there were sev- 
eral of whom I can only speak in terms of contempt, 
there were others who had for me, as I for them, a 
strong personal liking and respect; chief of these lat- 
ter was the Secretary of War, Enver Pasha. If before 
going on with the tale of my personal adventures in 
that maze of war and intrigue, which I had been in- 
vited to enter while sunk in gloom in Sofia, I sketch 
briefly here the chief characters of the action, it is be- 
cause, together, they make up the peculiar problem 
which was mine as a man from the western hem- 
isphere. Together, they present in miniature the 
massed mind of the Near East, which no westerner 
can hope fully to penetrate; a mind of dark subtlety, 
merciless, treacherous, cruel, avid of gain by any 
means, yet shot through with gleams of shining cour- 
age and self-sacrifice, and even of chivalry and gener- 
osity—though not of mercy. Mercy does not exist east 
of the Hellespont. 

And I may begin quite properly with Djemal Pasha, 
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Secretary of the Navy and Governor General and Mil- 
itary Commander of Syria and Palestine: because he 
was the first one flashed upon my screen. Shortly 
after my arrival in Constantinople, the city held high 
celebration in honor of the conquest of the Suez Canal 
by Djemal’s army. At night the countless domes of 
Stamboul were smothered in lights, forming scarlet 
jewels and rosaries, which, mirrored in the still waters 
of the Golden Horn, seemed to convert it into a erim- 
son lake of liquid fire; while the illuminated galleries 
of the minarets glowed like flaming crowns against the 
evening sky, and the thunder of the batteries height- 
ened the effect of that bacchanalia of lights with which 
the Faithful celebrated their triumph in the Holy War 
against the detested Christians. 

Yes, the Djthat had commenced at last, and Allah 
the merciful had scattered blessings with lavish hands 
over his favorite people of Islam... ‘‘Zah-IIlah-ll- 
Lah-Lah!’’ Thus ran the sonorous exhortations 
which the fantastic hajji effendis kept repeating that 
famous night under the vaulted arches of the Aghi- 
Sofia and other mosques of ancient Stamboul, in order 
to kindle the fervor of the True Believers; and per- 
haps also with an intention of rehabilitating in the 
public mind the cause of the Young Turks, who had 
risked everything upon the throw when they declared 
war on the Allies. If the faithful adherents of the 
Prophet could have known, however, the true actions 
and the trivial role of Djemal Pasha upon this occa- 
sion, instead of celebrating his triumph with that prod- 
igality of torches, they might have extinguished every 
lantern hanging in the mosques and have stoned the 
hajji in their sanctuaries! The fact of the ease is that 
the far-sung Battle of the Canal was a flash in the pan, 
no more than the simulacrum of a major engagement; 
by the means of which the then Lieutenant-Colonel von 
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Kress Bey, Commander-in-Chief of our Expeditionary 
forces in Egypt, had tried at the head of some six or 
seven thousand men to ascertain the number of enemy 
forces posted on the western bank of the Suez Canal. 
The only notable deed on record in the engagement 
was the voluntary sacrifice, not to say suicide, of a 
company of Ottoman sappers, who, after crossing the 
canal, let themselves be killed to the last man rather 
than surrender. 

The indomitable courage or fanaticism, call it what 
you will, and the traditional boldness of the Osmanli, 
frequently during the World War offered sublime ex- 
amples of that ferocious endurance which, from time 
immemorial, has made them famed as one of the most 
valiant and most warlike nations of the Old World. 
Apart from the foregoing incident, the Battle of the 
Canal was hardly more than an incessant fusillade, an 
artillery duel, during which Major Heibey distin- 
guished himself by setting fire to the English auxiliary 
cruiser Hardinge with the shots from his batteries— 
Djemal, as soon as he learned that the enemy were go- 
ing across the ‘‘pond,’’ had jumped into an automo- 
bile and abandoned his army to its fate. He did not 
stop until he reached Damascus, where he loudly pro- 
claimed his pretended conquest of the canal! 

Djemal, later the executioner of the Christians and 
of the Arabs, was a cruel and exaggeratedly cowardly 
scoundrel. As a soldier I believe he was incapable of 
forming a platoon: and as a sailor he was beneath 
words. Nevertheless, Djemal Pasha had almost a life 
tenure as Secretary of the Turkish Navy and Gover- 
nor General and Military Governor of Syria and Pal- 
estine: until the Germans, in order to get rid of him, 
invited him to pay a visit to the Kaiser. Upon his re- 
turn, he found that they had had somebody else named 
in his stead. However, they let him continue as Sec- 
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retary of the Navy—without any navy—which post he 
continued to fill until the end of the war, under the 
tutelage of Admiral von Souchon. Djemal is sixty- 
two or three years of age, and nobody seems to know 
just when and how he entered military service. The 
first time he figured at all was at the beginning of the 
Young Turk revolution. At that period he was a re- 
tired Lieutenant-Colonel, acting as Governor-General 
of Baghdad. In one day he was advanced to a colo- 
nelcy. In another, to be brigadier. When the war 
commenced, he promoted himself to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General without Enver Pasha’s daring to in- 
terfere, lest he revolt with the Fourth Army and pass 
over to the Allies. Djemal owed his prestige and as- 
cendancy to the enemies of Enver Pasha more than to 
anything else. They proposed him as president of the 
party with no other object in view than to oppose 
Enver. The downfall of the Young Turks was conse- 
quently due almost entirely to the rivalry then existent 
between Enver and Djemal Pashas. Djemal, as ad- 
ministrator, was, to tell the truth, nothing less than 
a shameless robber. As a politician, he was only a 
solemn nonentity: while pretending friendship for the 
Entente, for example, he let a great part of the Chris- 
tian population of Mount Lebanon die of hunger; at 
the same time martyrizing the Arabs even to the point 
of having them hanged on any capricious pretext in 
the public square of Damascus. Among other prom- 
inent persons, a natural son of Sheriff Hussein of 
Mecea was executed there, and a conflict thereby pro- 
voked which resulted naturally enough in the secession 
first of Arabia and then of Syria and Palestine. 
Djemal Pasha at the close of the war found himself 
deprived of fortune and military rank, and became a 
fugitive. 

Vehib Pasha, the Albanian, was perhaps a tiger; 
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but he was likewise both valiant soldier and grand- 
seigneur. If he had been Germany’s friend instead of 
her enemy, he would have occupied a position equal or 
superior to Enver’s during the war. Vehib is one of 
those men born not to obey but to command. His vic- 
torious offensive in 1918, when, at the head of the 
Third Army, he advanced from Sivas to Baku with 
drums beating and banners proudly flying, represents 
a notable feat of arms and was the last successful ef- 
fort of the Army of the Caucasus during the war and 
in the midst of its misery. 

One of the most prominent leaders of the Young 
Turks was the Marshal Achmed-Izzed Pasha, of noble 
Albanian descent, brother of the famous cavalry 
leader, Colonel Essad Bey. A man somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, Izzed Pasha cannot be said properly 
to belong to the Young Turks: but he has always co- 
operated with them whenever the good of the father- 
land demanded it. Izzed is neither a brilliant soldier 
nor a notable politician, but he is beyond all question 
a man of proved integrity and incorruptibility; and 
the Turkish nation has always, in the hour of peril, 
ranged itself at his side. Poor and humble, Izzed 
Pasha combines in himself all the splendid qualities of 
the Osmanli, from lowliest peasant to great noble. It 
was he who signed the Armistice with tears in his eyes 
on October 30, 1918: and had it not been for the plot- 
ting president of the Senate, Achmed-Riza Bey, who 
eut the ground from under his feet by turning the Sul- 
tan against him, Izzed Pasha might have been able to 
save Turkey from the humiliating Protectorate estab- 
lished by the Allies. With the fall of Izzed, the Km- 
pire collapsed like a pricked balloon. 

Khalil Pasha, aside from his personal valor, had no 
other merit than that of being Enver’s kinsman. It 
was he who was responsible for the loss of Armenia, 
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who connived secretly at the Armenian massacres, and 
who dragged down to ruin his one-time comrades and 
the officers who had been his shadow. Of Khalil I 
shall have more to say later. 

Kopulu-Kiasim, the hero of Armenia, and Djevad, 
who won a just fame in Galicia, are the complete oppo- 
sites of Khalil. Saying this, I believe I have said 
everything. Both of them, on account of their culture, 
their courage, and their undeniable merit and military 
knowledge, promise to have a splendid future in 
Turkey as well as in the rest of the Mohammedan 
world. 

Enver Pasha, the famous leader of the Young Turks 
during the World War, was of modest birth, was some- 
what over fifty years of age when I met him, and was 
always famed for his brilliant personal qualities and 
his unshakable patriotism. Although gifted with a 
cordial and magnetic manner even toward the hum- 
blest, Enver, like Izzed, was not notable either as sol- 
dier or as politician: but he was a man of iron, with 
an energetic spirit unusual in an Oriental. Without 
his support and sincere friendship, I believe that the 
Germans could hardly have established themselves in 
Turkey as they did during the war. He served them 
first as a bridge and later as a lever. In honor to the 
truth, it should be stated, however, that Enver never 
sold himself to them, but simply permitted himself to 
be fascinated by the gallantry of their brilliant offi- 
cers’ corps. He was not the tool of the Germans so 
much as their grateful pupil, and the apostle of Prus- 
sian militarism in the Near East. His career as a 
commander in active service was to a certain degree 
unfortunate, not through lack of personal valor—for 
he had more than enough of that—but on account of 
his insufficient knowledge of military science. 

During the Young Turk revolution of 1908, which 
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resulted in the fall of Sultan Abdul Hamid, Enver 
cannonaded the barracks of Constantinople at the head 
of irregular troops. Soon afterward he fought the 
Italians in Tripoli also at the head of semi-regular 
forces. At that time he was only a captain, or at most 
a major. Two years later, when he had obtained the 
rank of colonel, he advanced by forced marches 
against Adrianopolis, which surrendered without fir- 
ing a shot. When he noted, after the beginning of the 
war, the enormous prestige which his rival, Djemal 
Pasha, acquired through the pretended conquest of 
the canal, Enver determined to eclipse him. Without 
paying any attention to the advice of his chief of staff, 
General von Bronsart, who was a real soldier, he 
hurled himself in the dead of winter at the head of 
the Third Army, against the impregnable Russian po- 
sitions in the Caucasus. The result was inevitable. 
Fifteen field batteries, representing the major portion 
of this useful wing of the army in the Erzerum sector, 
fell into the power of the enemy during that engage- 
ment; while our losses from bullets, cold, and ‘‘miss- 
ing’’ were not less than thirty thousand men. Thus 
was that brilliant army destroyed overnight, and al- 
most by its own efforts: when, had it not been for the 
inordinate ambition of Enver Pasha, it could have de- 
fended the Russo-Armenian frontier indefinitely. 
Enver was sufficiently humiliated by that tremendous 
blow to leave off his attempts to play Napoleon. 
Thereafter, he contented himself with exercising his 
functions as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Secretary of War—signing and approving the decrees 
and plans submitted to him by his chief-of-staff, Gen- 
eral von Bronsart. 

When the war began, Enver was still an honest man. 
However, he married a princess with a passion for 
jewels and silks, and ended by becoming the greatest 
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thief in Turkey; with the exception, certainly, of Is- 
mail-Haki and Djemal Pashas, who were true geniuses 
in the art of loot. 

The Bulgarian disaster in October, 1918, seemed to 
wake in him once more his old iron resolution and his 
feverish activity. Incontinently he collected as many 
troops as he could in and around the capital, in order 
to launch himself at their head against the invaders of 
Thracia. However, he lacked wings. The populace 
no longer rallied to him. He had passed over into the 
Reserve in the public mind. He fled shortly before the 
entrance of the Allies into Constantinople. His very 
fate seems not to be certainly known. Immediately 
after his flight he was deprived by Imperial decree of 
all his property, military honors, and even civil rights; 
and he became a pariah, sentenced to death, wander- 
ing God knows where. 

Besides these seven leaders, the Ottoman army had 
a series of valiant young officers and generals who did 
honor to their native land, and won praise even from 
their adversaries. And while speaking of the Turkish 
army, let me add, with no fear whatever of being mis- 
taken, that the regular army of the Ottomans was en- 
tirely innocent of the Armenian massacres. It not 
only disapproved of these massacres, but would even 
have prevented them forcibly if it had been able to do 
so. It would be not only an injustice, but contrary to 
the truth in every sense of the word, to look upon the 
army as an accomplice to, or to try to make it respon- 
sible for, the errors committed by some of its members 
who formed part of the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress. Among the civil members of that Committee, 
only one was conspicuous by force of personality. 
That was the renegade Hebrew (donme) of Salonika, 
Talaat, the principal organizer of the massacres and 
deportations, who, fishing in muddy waters, sueceeded 
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in raising himself from the humble rank of postal 
clerk to that of Grand Vizier of the Empire. The 
other civil members of that organization, such as, for 
example, Dr. Nazim and Ramy and Bedri Beys, were 
only fallen angels who, unable to resist temptation, 
permitted themselves to be converted from upright 
men into ogres, their blood-stained hands laden with 
gold. 

Among the Armenian politicians of Turkey the only 
one who bore the stamp of true leadership was Nubar, 
the principal exponent and promoter of the movement 
for the emancipation of Turkish Armenia. Although 
I did not know him personally, his conduct led me to 
believe him to be an honorable and sincerely patriotic 
man. Among the militant chiefs of Armenia, Ottoman 
subjects, there was likewise only one who attracted 
attention by his military qualities. That was Aram, 
whom I had the honor to keep under siege in the city 
of Van, the capitol of Armenia, from mid-March to 
early April of 1915. Andranik, on the other hand, was 
merely an arch-assassin and a pompous guerilla leader. 

By way of closing this brief summary, I shall per- 
mit myself the following observations. The Armenian 
massacres which took place in Turkey during the 
World War resulted chiefly from, and were the natu- 
ral consequence of, the revolution for emancipation 
carried on by the eastern Armenians, headed and di- 
rected by the Extremist parties of the Ramgavars and 
the Hunshak, who opposed openly and on occasion 
even with armed force, the efforts at reconciliation 
sponsored by the Dashnakist, who favored autonomy. 
Perhaps the Committee of Union and Progress was 
considerably influenced in favor of the massacres by 
fear lest the Armenians put themselves in accord with 
the Germans in order to form under their protection a 
League of all Christians. If such a League had come 
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into existence, it would have neutralized the absolute 
power which the Young Turks had been exercising up 
to that time in the Empire, by means of armed force 
and in the name of the Sultan. 


On the tenth of February, 1915, having been ordered 
to the Caucasus, I went to the Ministry of War to take 
leave of Generals von Liman, Enver, and Bronsart 
Pashas, who had just returned from that region after 
the disastrous battle of Sari-Kamish, [in which, ac- 
cording to official bulletins, Enver, at the head of the 
Third Army, had put the Russians to rout!] On en- 
tering the Commander-in-Chief’s study, I noted at 
once how deeply he was suffering from the recollection 
of his recent disaster which had cost him not only his 
popularity in the army but the respect of the German 
military critics. Nevertheless he received me very 
well, and upon my taking leave, asked me to bear his 
greetings to Lieutenant Guse Bey, Chief of Staff of 
the Third Army (among others) to whom I already 
went recommended by General von Bronsart. 

Enver was of medium height, slender, with black or 
dark brown eyes and hair, rosy cheeks, and remark- 
ably handsome features. He wore a moustache a la 
Kaiser, and seemed very charming at first sight be- 
cause of his extreme modesty, which now and then 
caused foreign officers to mistake him for his own aide. 
In spite of the hardships which he caused me later on, 
I shall always remember him with the same sincere 
esteem that I professed from the first day of our ac- 
quaintance: since I comprehend perfectly that on 
more than one occasion his protection shielded me from 
the designs of those who could not pardon one who had 
seen things that no Christian should ever have wit- 
nessed. And when, at a later date, orders, which he 
himself issued to have me put out of the way, failed of 
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effect, no one rejoiced so much as Enver: unless it 
were the author of this book. 

Bronsart von Schellendorf Pasha was the typical 
high-bred German staff-officer. Tall, slender, with 
clipped mustache, and of affable and aristocratic de- 
meanor, von Bronsart made himself liked by his sol- 
dierly directness and his extraordinary sagacity. He 
was the beneficent shadow of Enver Pasha; and, as 
time went on, he succeeded in discharging the duties 
of chief-of-staff with so much acumen that upon his 
retiring from that post toward the close of 1917, Ctto- 
man officialdom demonstrated its regret by adopting 
a cold and almost indifferent attitude toward his suc- 
cessor, General von Seekt. As for myself, General von 
Bronsart was throughout his stay in Turkey not only 
a generous protector but an excellent friend, of whom 
I shall always think with the sincerest and truest 
gratitude. 

Marshal von Liman, or Liman von Sanders Pasha, 
was quite another type. Although he too was of noble 
and even of very noble extraction, unlike Field Mar- 
shal von der Goltz Pasha and General von Bronsart, 
for example, he employed no parlor manners in his 
dealings with his subaltern officers. Rather tall, ner- 
vous in the extreme and somewhat ruthless (as all of 
us were who had to deal with Orientals), von Liman 
was held in general esteem among the superior officers 
of the Young Turks. Enver, to tell the truth, was in 
very little sympathy with him; but he could not dis- 
pense with his services, for Liman was the sword of 
the Empire. His presence and his indomitable energy 
were what saved the Dardanelles. He was the body and 
soul of that famous campaign. The principal, not to 
say the only, cause of his disaster during the defense 
of Palestine (in September, 1918) was his absolute 
lack of reserves. Under such circumstances the de- 
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feat of Marshal von Liman was only natural. The 
laurels which he had won forcibly in so many brilliant 
triumphs in Gallipoli, he had in part to leave forcibly, 
but no less gloriously, buried under the deserts of 


Palestine. 


CHAPTER III 
JOURNEYING TO THE CAUCASUS 


Tue twelfth of February, 1915, I spent in Kadi-K6i, 
opposite Constantinople, completing preparations for 
my journey. At eight o’clock in the morning I set out, 
aboard a military train, for the east. I was somewhat 
perturbed, since it was no trifling matter to traverse 
Asia Minor from one extreme to the other, to fight in 
the dead of winter in the Caucasus, or perhaps even in 
Persia, without knowing a word of Turkish. As I was 
borne at the close of day along the gilded shores of the 
Propontis, thinking on these and other matters, the 
shadows of sunset overtook me and the skies were 
flooded with light, while the minarets of Stamboul 
flamed like so many kindled torches in the last rays of 
the sun. 

Next morning the train stopped at the picturesque 
village of Biledchik, in the mountains of Bithynia, 
which are still infested with bears and wolves. From 
a nearby peak I saw, toward the west, the snow- 
crowned cone of the Asiatic Olympus dreaming under 
a rose-flushed sky. As we descended the mountain- 
side vegetation kept getting sparser and sparser, un- 
til, after some hours, nothing could be seen round 
about us but low hills and plains covered with dry, 
yellow steppe which extended to the horizon and upon 
which at intervals stood out flocks of woolly sheep and 
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goats, watched over by shepherds wrapped in thick 
blankets of grayish felt. After some hours, at eleven 
o’clock, I caught sight of the white domes of Hski- 
Shehir, the ancient Dorulayum, glimmering against 
the diaphanous Phrygian sky. Eski-Shehir is one of 
the most important cities of the Ottoman empire, 
thanks to its rich mines of silicate of magnesium hy- 
drate situated in a neighboring hamlet called Sari- 
Oyak. At sundown we reached Kutahie, likewise an 
important town with some sixty thousand inhabitants. 
On the 13th, while it was yet morning, the train 
stopped at Afiun-Kara-Hisar, or ‘‘the shadowy town 
of opium,’’ which calls attention from afar by its 
hoary citadel crowning a trachyte cliff in the midst of 
a dusty plain. After six hours more of travel across 
rolling country that was neither mountain nor desert, 
but steppe, interminable steppe, which reached down 
to the depths of the desert and up to the margin of 
perpetual snow, like a boa coiled about its victim, we 
came at last to Koniah, the storied Ikonium. Koniah 
extends, a grayish mass of ruined towers and bastions, 
at the foot of the Phrygian mountains and west of the 
famous desert of Tuslu-Tchol, the Axilos of the an- 
cients. Among its inhabitants, who were remarkable 
for their picturesque appearance, were some with 
white skins and rosy cheeks; but the greater number 
were dark, with high cheek-bones and features of a 
pronounced Mongolian cast, evidencing to me that I 
had come to the land of the Seljuks, descendants of the 
sanguinary Hulagu, grandson of Genghis-Khan. 
Upon the following dawn, we glimpsed in the dis- 
tance, seemingly adrift upon the air, the flushed peaks 
of Yeshil and Hassan-Dagh. And as the light crept 
down the rugged flanks of the mountains, the mists 
covering the plain were dispersed, revealing in the 
near and farther distance tenuous columns of blue 
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smoke which marked the sites where nomad encamp- 
ments began to stir into activity; or where a solitary 
cloud of sand rolled silently along the dark and dusty 
horizon. After an accident along the way, costing us 
thirty or forty dead, we alighted, on the fifteenth, at 
the little station of Ulu-Kishlah, which derives its 
name from an enormous caravansary constructed in 
the time of Selim II. There I took advantage of the 
morning coolness to make my prepartions for the trip. 
Sitting cross-legged in the bottom of one of those in- 
fernal coaches called Arabas, I set out for the un- 
known. My route lay toward the east, while south of 
us the silvery peaks of Alah-Dagh glittered like so 
many diamond brooches; and northward the mirage 
played its eternal game upon the surface of the des- 
ert, which seemed to quiver beneath the burning rays 
of the mid-day sun. 

I spent that night in a hamlet surrounded by wood- 
land, called Nighdeh, which was like an oasis in the 
midst of those frightful solitudes; and where I was 
joined by several Turkish officers who were travelling 
in the same direction. At daybreak we resumed the 
march in a line almost parallel with the blue wall of 
the Anti-Taurus range. And, leaving on the right the 
city of New-Shehir, a dark splotch in the distance, we 
reached at dusk the caravansary of Arabli-Khan, which 
was reputed to be a bandit-nest. From its platform of 
trodden earth we viewed at sunset the ice-cap of hoary 
Mons Argaeus glowing like a single diamond beneath 
an orange and blood-red sky. This famous peak, an 
extinct voleano, which they call today Erdyich-Dagh, 
rises 13,000 feet above sea-level and is considered to 
be the highest mountain of Asia Minor. On the eigh- 
teenth, in the morning, we rounded the foot of Erdyrich 
and entered the very ancient city of Kaiserieh or Cae- 
sarea, washed by the Kara-Su, tributary of the Kisil- 
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Irmak, the Halys of the ancients. Surrounded by 
crumbling cemeteries and cut by a chain of walls of 
_ Seljuk construction (if I remember rightly), in the 
shadow of which one finds the bazaar, that city offers, 
especially from a distance, a dismal and even lugubri- 
ous aspect. 

I spent there a couple of days, as the guest of a 
wealthy Circassian gentleman, Ibrahim Effendi, whose 
kindly yet ceremonious hospitality I enjoyed hugely. 
Thus the Ottoman gentlemen are accustomed to honor 
their musafirs, or guests, the rich and the poor... 
since the musafir is sent by God, Allah the all-powerful 
only God, only God of the Universe. In passing, let 
me say that those who desire to know the soul of the 
Mussulman should not seek for it in Constantinople, 
but in the capitals of the province of Anatolia, where 
men are not yet ashamed to set the spiritual above the 
material, where the ideal is still quality rather than 
quantity. Those who believe the cities of the Near 
East to be less cultured than the European are mis- 
taken. If the superiority of modern civilization con- 
sists in producing freight, then there can be no doubt 
that the Oriental is less civilized than the Occidental. 
But less cultured? Never! The Orient is the eradle 
of world culture and looks toward Europe which 
sweats after riches with the same indulgence, not to 
say compassion, as is shown by an old man, rich in 
experience, as he watches a fretful child struggle to 
satisfy its infantile caprices. Let us remember that 
when Europe was still swamp and forest, culture had 
already illumined the Orient for thousands of years. 
And when Europe shall have been lowered into the 
sepulchre of history, as Rome and Greece have been, 
the ancient and immutable culture of the Orient will 
continue shining above the eastern horizons with the 
intense light of the stars from which it was kindled, 
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Besides being a very important commercial center, 
Kaiserieh is the ethnical frontier of Asia Minor, which 
is inhabited toward the east by the Lag and the Ar- 
menians, descendants of the ancient Hittite-Alardic 
race (intermingled with Kurds, Mongols, and Semites 
in the south; and in the west, with Greek and Levan- 
tine elements). This extraordinary mixture of nations 
and remnants of races, of different tongues and estab- 
lished customs, which I shall call the neo-Hittite, or 
simply the Alardic, is divided into two sections. One 
of them, the Mohammedan, embraces eighty per cent 
of the population, the remaining twenty per cent being 
composed of Orthodox Greeks, Armenians, Syrio- 
Chaldeans, Jacobites, Nestorians, and a series of in- 
finitesimal semi-pagan sects; as, for example, the Jesi- 
das or Devil-Worshippers, the Ali-Ahali, Baktash, 
Kisilbash, etc., ete. 

On the day when the central power of Constantino- 
ple fails them, this mosaic of the residue of nations 
and ethnical nuclei, different in origin and rivals in 
religion, will lose no time in converting Asia Minor 
into a second Macedonia or a new Balkan; which, as 
time goes on, will end in endangering in its turn, per- 
haps, even Europe itself, and, above all, Hurope’s 
Asiatic and African colonies of Islamic origin; since 
the crater of that volcano will in such an eventuality 
be situated in the very center of the Mohammedan 


world. 


February twentieth we left Kaiserieh and continued 
our journey by way of a very ancient route or royal 
road, flanked at intervals by massive structures of pur- 
ple stone constructed by the Seljuk sultans to serve as 
inns for the caravans of dromedaries. Then, as now 
and for a thousand years past, these caravans crawled 
across those solitudes and faded steppes, which are no 
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less arid and miry than the red plains of Manchuria. 
At the end of the afternoon, we found ourselves near- 
ing a pretty lake called Tuslu-Hisar-Gol, where we 
camped beside the famous ruin of Sultan-Khan or 
Palas, consisting of a quadrangle of inner galleries 
centered about an angular tower upheld by four square, 
squat columns, if my memory is correct. Its entrance 
portal was a work of art consummated in the Irano- 
Seljuk manner, and it spoke to me with the eloquent 
tongue of silence about those times when the Crescent 
was still in accord with art and material progress. 
Unfortunately, that ruin is in very bad condition, be- 
cause of the custom of the people thereabouts (who 
share the bad habit with the generality of Anatolian 
peasants) of digging out pieces of foundation stone 
from their ancient edifices to use in constructing their 
houses and churches. Naturally the walls, thus weak- 
ened at the base, soon crack and crumble down, form- 
ing the mountains of rubbish which amaze the traveller 
in Koniah and wherever else the Mussulmans and the 
Christians of oriental rites have ruled. It is sad to 
see how, in the course of time, a large proportion if 
not the majority of the inhabitants of the Near East 
have become, at least insofar as architecture is con- 
cerned, mere parasites crawling about the feet of the 
art and glory of their ancestors. Now they seem un- 
able to create for themselves; and merely enjoy or 
destroy what others have created. The best proof of 
this is Constantinople herself, and particularly Stam- 
boul, which, with shores encrusted with ruins and with 
structures in every stage of decay, seems not so much 
a city as an immense cemetery of vanished glories; 
over which forgetfulness broods forever like the shad- 
owy messenger of death. © 

A little before sunrise, we left the hamlet of Gairi- 
Khan behind, and, descending to the heart of a vast 
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plain bounded on the south by the argent peaks of the 
Anti-Taurus as by a silver ribbon, came while it was 
still early to the pleasant village of Giimerek. There 
I was lodged in the house of the military chief of the 
place, who was a veteran of the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877 and had fought under Osman-Gasi Pasha during 
the siege of Plevna. After a breakfast in Turkish 
style, consisting of an omelet swimming in fat and 
stuffed with almonds, raisins, and pistachio nuts; fol- 
lowed pell-mell by sweet gelatine, pasturma sausages 
fried with garlic; tea; meringues; a salad of raw 
onions; fresh strawberries with cream; hunks of cheese 
saturated with olive oil; ices smelling of rose and vio- 
let; and, finally, fried barley or bulgur, the obligatory 
final dish of every near-Eastern menu: we set out 
from Giimerek. Descending another extensive plain, 
also bare of trees, we dismounted toward the end of 
the afternoon at the kasaba of Shehir-Kishla, where 
we spent the night. 

We left next morning early, traversed a lofty table- 
land very similar to the savannahs of Bogota, des- 
cended to the left shore of Kisil-Irmak, and crossed by 
means of a massive stone bridge, from the upper end 
of which were visible to the north the bubble-like domes 
and minarets of the city of Sivas. This city, the an- 
cient Cabiza, Diosopolis, or Sebasta of the Romans, 
with the exception of some governmental buildings of 
moderate size, a dozen or so private residences imitat- 
ing the European style, and as many more tombs of 
Moorish monks and Seljuk mausoleums, consists only 
of a score of mosques or medresas, partly dilapidated 
though still beautifully adorned: and a clutter of man- 
sions and structures of timber and stone, some of 
which are even dangerously decayed. In Sivas, which 
at that time had a population of almost forty thousand 
souls, I was very well received by the Governor-Gen- 
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eral of the province, Meamour Bey. I was also given 
an opportunity to admire the prowess of the renowned 
Circassian cavalry, whom the Russians call the ‘‘Cos- 
sacks of Turkey’’ because of their admirable horseman- 
ship; and to review a convoy of fifteen hundred Musco- 
vite prisoners that had just arrived from Erzerum. 
When the Delegate from the Ukraine, who had joined 
me on the road, saw these latter, he became fired with 
enthusiasm and resolved to remain in order to spread 
among them what he called his Pan-Ukranian propa- 
ganda. Bolshevik or not, the truth is that Mr. Marcus 
had been a very good friend to me, and an excellent 
traveling-companion, whose absence I did not cease to 
regret. 

Toward evening on the twenty-fifth, we left Sivas 
amid a hailstorm and plunged into a frozen upland 
hemmed in by icebound mountain-chains which gave us 
a foretaste of the approaching Caucasus. Next morn- 
ing we overtook some troops of infantry trying to push 
forward through the deep snowdrifts which had fallen 
during the night. When we finally reached Sarah, 
built in the depths of a spacious ravine surrounded by 
poplar groves, we were welcomed by Suleiman-Nuri 
Pasha (then Colonel, Medical Corps, and one year 
later Acting General of the same branch of service in 
the War Department), who had lived many years in 
Germany and who was at that time still an honest 
man. However, he too followed the example of the 
Young Turks in power, and turned aside from integ- 
rity into indulgence. So great was the change in his 
character that, indirectly at least, even if not directly, 
he is supposed to have been responsible for the mys- 
terious death of the Crown-Prince Jusuf-Izzed-Din 
HK ffendi. 

In the neighborhood of Sarah I visited, among other 
places, two military encampments in which recruits 
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were instructed by wholesale; that is, by battalions of 
one thousand men each. The corps of instructors was 
composed for the most part of young reserve officers 
who were quite efficient. Some of them were sons of 
distinguished families, and almost all had passed a 
great part of their lives as students in Europe or in the 
United States. It may be that there are many per- 
sons ignorant of the fact that at the beginning of the 
war the Turkish army, even if not quite at the same 
altitude as the German, was almost as well-instructed. 
The active officers were all graduates of the Military 
Academy at Constantinople; while among the officers 
of the reserve very few were regimentary—that is, 
had not attained at least their bachelor’s degree. 
The retired officers corps, or Takaut, belonging to the 
army of the ex-Sultan Abdul-Hamid, was, on the other 
hand, only capable of 8.0.8. service, or perhaps a post 
in some branch of military administration. 


After three days of wearisome travel among the 
heights and desert hillocks which border the southern 
bank of the Kisil-Irmak, after crossing precipices, up- 
lands, and mountain passes swept by unending hurri- 
cane, we commenced, on the third of March, to descend 
to the great valley of the Erzindchan, washed by the 
Karu-Su, or western Euphrates, for its entire extent 
and rimmed by lofty white mountain ranges upon 
which the snows sparkle like a dew of pearls and a 
web of powdered diamond. Leaving various outlying 
districts of the town to the right, we reached Erzind- 
chan as night was falling. We found the place not in 
the least beautiful nor attractive, except for the su- 
perb surrounding panorama and the ruins of the Ro- 
man castle of Satala. One of the many Anatolian 
cities constructed from the ruins of former cities, it 
strongly resembles Sivas, with its huts and manor- 
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houses on the point of crumbling down and its creak- 
ing ox-carts bearing pretty peasant girls with veiled 
faces. The place was formerly called Aziris, and once 
possessed a famous temple of Anahid. 

Tn Erzindchan, which was then notorious for its dis- 
order and for the spirit of inertia and carelessness 
which characterized most of its twenty thousand in- 
habitants, I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with Colonel Ramsey Bey, later Ramsey Pasha, who 
had served until the beginning of the war as Turkish 
Military Attaché in Petrograd and who was now on his 
way to Erzerum to take charge of the Kighth Army 
Corps, which garrisoned that town. Ramsey had been 
accompanied to Erzindchan by a mission of Austrian 
reserve officers under the orders of the renowned 
Orientalist, Dr. Pietchmann. The Turkish govern- 
ment had contracted that they should form and in- 
struct a corps of ski-runners in the Third Army. 
Some of the members of that mission (most of whom 
were from the Tyrol and consequently inured to cold), 
were accustomed to take frequent snow-baths in the 
inclement air, thereby scandalizing the good Mussul- 
mans, who were never able to understand this latest 
innovation. 

In Erzindchan I met also Captain of Cavalry Ekren 
Bey, who had been educated in Germany and had just 
arrived from Erzerum in company with Major Lange. 
I learned from him some extremely interesting details 
as to the situation in the Caucasus, details which 
proved very useful to me later on. During my last 
night in the city, there was another heavy snowfall 
which made the rivers overflow their banks and ren- 
dered impassable the roads across the lofty ranges still 
separating me from Erzerum. Nevertheless, I set out 
the following morning, accompanied by Major Haki 
Bey and Lieutenant Vefik Effendi, to scale that stu- 
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pendous ridge surmounted by beetling peaks; and 
seeming not so much mountains as a chaos of frozen 
immensities wherein snowstorms never ceased, at times 
coming in such blizzards as to prevent our seeing a 
hand’s breadth ahead. I had not seen such regions 
since my days as a ‘‘sourdough’’ in Alaska. Several 
times we had to spend hours in retracing our steps in 
order to find some member of our party who had been 
lost in the snow, or some packhorse which had slipped 
down a crevasse. No matter toward what direction I 
turned my eyes, there was nothing to be seen but the 
worm-eaten carcasses of horses, mekiares, and camels; 
or perhaps the frozen remains of some soldier’s body, 
partly buried in the snow, which had served to feed 
dogs and wolves. Here we experienced such toil and 
suffering as are to be undergone only in the dark Cau- 
casus in the dead of winter. Sometimes we spent en- 
tire nights walking round and round the campfires in 
order to keep our blood in circulation, or else slept in 
filthy huts, in the company of dying men, and of men 
infected with typhus. At the end of a week we 
reached, at last, the crest of those savage highlands 
whose silvered summits seemed pyramids of ice lost 
in the midst of a dreary gray sky from which the snow 
fell incessantly like a ghostly rain. 

Then, successfully crossing bottomless black preci- 
pices over chasms where the congealed vapors accu- 
mulated in the shape of glaciers, we descended finally 
to the frozen plain of Erzerum. On this plain, among 
stagnant swamps, the Occidental Euphrates, or Frat- 
Su, has its source. At the close of the ninth day, we 
reached the hamlet of Gues, where we stayed the night. 
At dawn we passed the redoubts and entered the an- 
cient town of Erzerum, founded in 1049 by emigrants 
from Harzen, or Teosopolis of the Byzantines. In the 
afternoon I went to pay my respects to Colonel von 
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Possalt, commander of that fort. On the following 
day I went over to the General Headquarters of Has- 
san-Kaleh, where Lieutenant-Colonel Guse Bey pre- 
sented me to our new Commander-in-Chief, Maghmud- 
Kiamil Pasha. 

So it came to pass that four weeks after my depar- 
ture from Constantinople, I found myself forming 
part of the heroic Third Army. In spite of its defeat, 
which had been almost its extermination, among the 
snows of the Sari-Kamish, that army continued se- 
renely to confront the Siberian ‘‘Legions of Iron,”’ 
whose center rested firmly in impregnable positions 
facing K6opru-K6i; and whose batteries of all calibres 
with the hollow rumble of their discharges kept jar- 
ring loose from the silvery peaks of Mount Ararat 
huge white ice-masses that went slipping and falling 
from crest to crest and from rock to rock until they 
shattered with a formidable crash upon the silent 
banks of the Araxes. 

But what impressed me most during this trip across 
the solitudes of eentral Asia Minor was the almost 
complete absence of trees, and above all of birds. In 
spite of the quantity of carrion, I did not see a solitary 
raven, nor even a vulture. 

Wretched indeed are the lands from which even 
birds of prey take flight! 


CHAPTER IV 
WINTER IN ERZERUM 


Erzerum, which before the war had a population of 
some seventy thousand inhabitants (twenty thousand 
of whom were Armenians), is one of the numerous 
feudal cities of the Middle Ages, and is situated on the 
southern edge of a volcanic upland which bears the 
same name. Among the towering mountains circum- 
scribing it, the Kargabazar and the Palandeukan- 
Dagh are preéminent, and on sunny days Mount Ararat 
is also visible to the east, its beetling peaks white with 
eternal snow. 

To the east, the quarter most exposed on account of 
the location of the Russian front in that direction, 
there were various protective advanced positions at 
that time, semi-circular in form, which controlled the 
defile of Hassan-Kaleh, through which winds the most 
important of the four caravan routes crossing the Cau- 
easus. The general aspect of Erzerum, with its streets 
choked with snow, was dismal and inhospitable in the 
extreme: so much so that the Russians themselves 
called it the capital of ‘‘Turkish Siberia.’? In which- 
ever direction one turned one’s gaze, there was noth- 
ing to be seen but snow, ice, and a gray sky which 
seemed to press down over that accursed land like a 
vault of lead. Along the roads and round about the 
hamlets were numerous freshly-dug trenches, and not 
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a few of the dead served to feed the curs of the Kurds. 
These dogs sometimes passed entire days there in the 
snow among the trenches of the dead, and did not leave 
off until the bodies were completely devoured. 
Meanwhile in the city, epidemic was playing havoc. 
The army alone had already lost something like twenty 
per cent of its contingents, despite the sanitary meas- 
ures adopted by the military authorities. Neverthe- 
less, Erzerum continued to display, during those days, 
a feverish activity unusual in Oriental cities. On all 
sides groups of soldiers and peasants were assembled, 
impeding the movement of the troops and damming 
the traffic of the caravans of munitions that flowed in- 
cessantly toward the ruddy shifte minare. The alleys 
and the galleries of the bazaars were thronged with 
vociferous crowds. Turkish merchants, wrapped in 
thick fur cloaks and smoking their eternal nargilehs, 
sat cross-legged on their high counters and followed 
the passers-by with penetrating glances, hoping that 
some fly might turn aside into their webs—since the 
buyer must never be called: that is Allah’s command! 
On a broad street in the lower part of the city I 
found, in addition to a branch of the Imperial Otto- 
man Bank, a series of well-stocked establishments 
mostly belonging to Armenian merchants. Their un- 
easy and distrustful looks always revealed their nation- 
ality immediately. Most of them seemed a prey to the 
liveliest terror, and not a few of them called me to one 
side to inquire if there were to be massacres. Their 
persistent questions finally made me suspect that 
there might be some foundation to what they hinted. 
And in order to ascertain the truth of the matter, I set 
myself thenceforward to listening, and more, to ob- 
serving, which is the only manner of learning anything 
for certain in the Near Kast, where walls have ears but 
lips wear padlocks. Then I found out, among other in- 
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teresting things, that some days before the war broke 
out the Armenians had been denied the right to form 
part of the chettis, or troops of Irregulars, with which 
the government had proposed to invade the Caucasus 
after the declaration of war. After hostilities had ac- 
tually commenced, the Deputy to the Assembly for 
Erzerum, Garo Pasdermichan, passed over with almost 
all the Armenian troops and officers of the Third Army 
to the Russians; to return with them soon after, burn- 
ing hamlets and mercilessly putting to the knife all of 
the peaceful Mussulman villagers that fell into their 
hands. These bloody excesses had as their necessary 
corollary the immediate disarmament by the Ottoman 
authorities of the gendarmes and other Armenian sol- 
diers who still remained in the army (probably because 
they had been unable to escape) and the utilization of 
their labor in the construction of highways and in ear- 
rying provisions back and forth across the mountains. 
The altogether unjustifiable desertion of the Armenian 
troops, united to the outrages they committed after- 
wards, on their return, in the sectors of Bash-Kaleh, 
Serail, and Bayacet, did not fail to alarm the Turks 
and rouse their fear lest the rest of the Armenian 
population in the frontier provinces of Van and Er- 
zerum revolt likewise, and attack them with the sword. 
This indeed is precisely what happened a few weeks 
after my coming, when the Armenians of the vilayet 
of Van rose en masse against our expeditionary army 
in Persia; thus giving rise to those bloody and ter- 
rible occurrences which, under the circumstances, 
might have been foreseen. 

Until after the battle of Sari-Kamish there had been 
a large number of German officers in the Third Army. 
But the arbitrary procedure of Enver Pasha and other 
Young Turk leaders had been gradually causing them 
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to withdraw. By chance, some five or six weeks after 
my arrival in the Caucasus, Colonel von Possalt like- 
wise retired, affronted because instead of having 
named him, as was just, Commander-in-Chief of that 
Army, Enver had invested with that dignity such a 
poor creature as Maghmud-Kiamil Pasha, who was 
celebrated even among the Ottoman officers as be- 
ing a nullity of nullities. Fortunately for our army 
of the Caucasus, the new Generalissimo was not slow 
to convince himself of his own inability! He yielded 
presently, even though with a bad grace, to the con- 
stant pressure from the General Staff in Constanti- 
nople, and allowed his Chief-of-Staff, Colonel Guse 
Bey, who was really an adept soldier in every sense of 
the word, to do things and undo them as he pleased. 
While the latter was at the head of the direction of 
the war in the Caucasus and nothern Persia, that im- 
mense battle line, nearly five hundred kilometers in 
length, could be sustained. But when he left for Ger- 
many, eighteen months later, the former commander 
returned to power and the Third Army crumbled be- 
fore the tremendous onslaught of the powerful Musco- 
vite wing. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Guse Bey was at that time a man 
of some forty-two years, rather small in stature, with 
a clipped mustache, delicate, nervous, dowered with 
a marvelous activity; and had it not been for the down- 
fall of the German regular army he would probably 
have achieved the rank of General very shortly, as he 
richly deserved. In addition to Guse, I found serving 
in the Army of the Caucasus the Lieutenant-Colonels 
Stange, Major Strazowsky (of the branch of Engineer- 
ing), Lieutenant von Scheubner, provisional Attaché 
of the German consulate in Erzerum, and Acting Lieu- 
tenants Meyer and Thiel. The only one of these gen- 
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tlemen still on the Caucasian front nine months later 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Guse, who, in spite of the in- 
triguing and pertinacious chicanery of some of the 
Young Turk officers (emboldened no doubt by the 
enemy’s failure to attack), stayed firm in his post un- 
til he sickened of typhus and had to return to Ger- 
many for treatment. His presence had been, so it 
seems, the only thing which had prevented the Musco- 
vite advance up to that time; since scarcely had he 
taken his departure when General Yudenitch fell upon 
our Army of the Caucasus and almost utterly des- 
troyed it. 

Then it was that Maghmud-Kiamil Pasha came at 
last to realize that it was not he, after all, but Guse, 
who had really been the Pasha; and in repentance he 
called back the latter. But it was now too late. When 
the Colonel returned, the Russians had already con- 
quered almost all the province of Erzerum and a part 
of Bitlis. 


At the time of my arrival, the war on the Russo- 
Turkish-Iranian front was practically reduced to a 
standstill on account of the deep snow which impeded 
advance maneuvres; and partly too en account of the 
undeniable insufficiency of troops, Ottoman as well as 
Muscovite, which scarcely sufficed to garrison that 
enormous line of battle, stretching mile on mile, in- 
terminably, from the shores of the Black Sea to the 
heart of the Azerbidchan. The Turks were possessed 
of a narrow skirt of Russian territory near Olti, while 
the enemy continued in possession of Utch-Kilisa and 
the entire northern border of the province of Van. 
The only Ottoman force which really kept on fighting 
along that front was the famous Division of Gen- 
darmes of Van, under the orders of Major Képriilii- 
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Kiasim Bey (later Kiasim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 
War). That Division, supported by the rest of the 
regular and irregular forces of the provinces of Van 
and Bitlis, were pressing the Muscovite Army closely 
on the west bank of the Lake of Urmia. It had raised 
its daring, indeed, to the extreme of penetrating even 
beyond the city of Tebriz, in the Persian vilayet of 
Karadagh. Kiasim was, at this season, awaiting the 
coming of Lieutenant-Colonel Khalil Bey (later on, 
Khalil Pasha, of Kut-el-Amara). Khalil was advanc- 
ing by forced marches from Mosul at the head of a fly- 
ing column, to join Kiasim in attacking the Russians, 
who had entrenched themselves hastily in the vicinity 
of Dilman and Shehir-Salames. 

In the Ko6prii-K6i sector, which constituted the 
center of our Caucasian front and was a scant seven 
kilometers distant from Hassan-Kaleh, our action— 
apart from an intermittent cannonading and some 
skirmishes here and there between the outposts—was 
limited to enduring the cold, trying to preserve our- 
selves from typhus, and hoping that winter would pass 
so that we might commence operations. Tired at last 
of such inaction and sated with the life of a staff-offi- 
cer in Hassan-Kaleh, I presented myself one morning 
before Guse Bey and requested a place on the Division 
of Gendarmes of Van, which he granted me immedi- 
ately. Without delaying longer than was necessary 
for making my preparations for the trip, I went to say 
farewell to Maghmud-Kiamil Pasha, who, upon learn- 
ing that I went unaccompanied by an escort, at once 
offered me thirty mounted gendarmes. I excused my- 
self from accepting them, however, for various rea- 
sons, satisfying myself with the company of my or- 
derly, Tasim Chavush, and of my groom, Ali, who were 
both very well mounted. 

Followed by these two, I set out from Hassan-Kaleh 
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toward shadowy horizons, in search of Armenian 
Urartu, that town of bloody tears and shrieks of ter- 
ror; while from a sky as gray and sad as a dead man’s 
eye fell continually silent flakes of snow. 


CHAPTER V 
THROUGH THE COUNTRY OF THE KURDS 


My trie southward to ancient Armenia was not lack- 
ing in danger; since in order to realize it I had to begin 
by traversing in midwinter the ‘‘Snow-capped Range 
of the Thousand and One Lakes,’’ or Bin-Gol-Dagh, 
some thirteen thousand feet high; the crossing of 
which was considered a feat even in summer. Down its 
abrupt slopes glides the famous Araxes, which has 
figured so often and so long in Armenian history. Be- 
sides struggling with the ice, I had to contend also with 
the semi-savage Kurdish tribes inhabiting those high- 
lands, who recognize the sovereignty of the Sultan 
only nominally and make their living to a certain ex- 
tent as bandits. There were a thousand difficulties, to 
tell the truth, but since that was the only road that 
remained to me if I wished to reach the Tureo-Iranian 
front, I crossed the valley of the Hassan-Kaleh, floun- 
dering through almost impassable snowdrifts, and un- 
dertook to climb those mountains, which more than two 
thousand years before, Xenophon had crossed likewise 
during the retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

The Kurds or Karduchos I found still just as the 
Anabasis pictures them, except as regards their weap- 
ons. Instead of arrows and lances, nowadays they use 
Mausers and repeating pistols. But their curved dag- 
gers, their strange customs, and even their little ovens 
for baking bread, consisting of pots buried in the 
ground, are exactly the same as in aneient times. 
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I shall never forget those frozen pinnacles of the 
Bin-Gol-Dagh, seeming to sleep the sleep of death, 
wrapped in a shroud of pale mist. There was not a 
tree to be seen in any direction, nor even a shrub; but 
only sleet and the depressions of innumerable lagoons 
covered with snow, whose existence we were advised 
of merely by the hollow sound which rang from our 
horses’ hoofs as they passed above them. If the ice of 
only one lagoon had proved insufficient to bear our 
weight, we should have disappeared into the entrails 
of the ‘‘Mountain of a Thousand and One Lakes.’’ 

We spent the night of April fifth in a miserable little 
village called Ketvan, composed of a scant half-dozen 
huts buried in the snow; and the sixth, in Medjed, 
which differed not at all from Ketvan in wretchedness 
and filth. The seventh and eighth we slept in Hadchun 
and in Barchinak. The first two and the last-mentioned 
of these villages are inhabited by an indescribable mix- 
ture of heterogeneous races, while Hadchun is purely 
Kurd: clinging to a rocky mountain slope, like an 
eagle’s eyrie, with flat roofs of trodden earth slanting 
against the rock in terraces, one above the other. Its 
houses were very low, and had no other windows than 
the apertures of the chimneys. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the intense cold prevalent there, the interiors were 
quite warm from the animal heat given off by the 
sheep, standing in the stalls which generally line the 
walls of the principal room. Therein the whole family 
lives and sleeps in truly patriarchal style. The men 
wear, almost without exception, caps of thick felt wid- 
ening toward the top in globular form, and wound tur- 
ban-wise, by a many-colored shawl or scarf. The rest 
of the outfit consists of wide, tubular trousers, leather 
sandals drawn over thick woolen stockings, and a 
woolly jacket of black lambskin over a shirt or tunic 
adjusted at the waist, with sleeves ending in cuffs a 
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half-yard wide which dangle about the wrists like 
bracelets. Organized into hordes or Ashairs, the 
Kurds are divided into the castes of nobles and freed- 
men, called Guran. The first of these are the conquer- 
ors or the Ashiretes, of Indo-Germanic origin; some- 
times with red hair and with light eyes, blue or gray, 
which challenge attention by their harsh and often 
eruel glance. The Guran, on the other hand, are de- 
scendants of the conquered peoples, who have adopted 
the customs of the Ashiretes and now speak only Kurd. 

Among the women of the upper class, I noted on 
occasion types even more nearly perfect than the Cir- 
eassians. Slender and often majestic in bearing, they 
were frequently dowered with beautiful eyes, deli- 
cately cut aquiline noses, snow-white teeth, and with 
luxuriant tresses which they usually entwined with 
chains of silver and gold coins. 

According to my way of thinking, the Kurds are the 
race of the future in the Near East, because they are 
not yet atrophied by the vices of the old civilizations, 
and consequently represent a young and vigorous na- 
tion, which has been gradually conquering Northern 
Persia and the greater part of the southeastern zone 
of Asia Minor; imposing upon the conquered their own 
language and customs, and assimilating all the other 
semi-barbaric peoples that have come into contact with 
them. Many of the Kurds are Christians, belonging 
to the sect of the Nestorians; others are Jesidas or 
Devil-Worshippers; but the majority are Sunite and 
sometimes even Shiite Mohammedans. Among the 
famous Kurds of history first place belongs to Sultan 
Saladin, the favorite of Spanish and English, as well 
as of Oriental, legend, who snatched Jerusalem from 
the Christians toward the close of the twelfth century. 


On the twelfth of April we dismounted in Khinis, 
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which we found converted into a quagmire by the 
thaws. The Kaimakam, or sub-governor, installed me 
in the house of an opulent Armenian merchant, who 
outdid himself in serving and attending me. There I 
was afforded opportunity to observe at close hand the 
manner of life of those good people; and it seemed to 
me very sensible, and above all very patriarchal. 
While the Greek will sometimes go even without food 
in order to flaunt his diamonds and his coach, the Ar- 
menian eats as well as his income permits, dresses com- 
fortably, and tries to achieve an ample dwelling, com- 
fortable and well-appointed. The Armenian has his 
great defects, as, for example, ingratitude and avar- 
ice; but on the other hand he possesses very beautiful 
virtues too, among them an unshakable patriotism and 
a fidelity to the Christian religion which he has suc- 
ceeded in preserving in spite of fifteen hundred years 
of persecution. 

That night there came to visit me, among other 
worthies, the papas or Armenian priest of the place, 
and a young man who had spent some time in New 
York, employed in a watch-factory. All were very 
much perturbed, and inquired nervously whether there 
would be massacres. During the meal, at which the 
mistress and daughters of the household graced the 
board, wearing handsome national costumes, my host 
confided to me that just as soon as the war ended he 
was going to sell all he possessed and emigrate to 
America with his family. 

But that he was never to do! The dogs and wolves 
must have eaten him along with the rest of the Arme- 
nian population of that kasaba, which perished almost 
entire during the massacre carried on in Khinis on 
the nineteenth of May, five weeks later. 

While I was still in the town, a caravan of Armenian 
ex-soldiers arrived, disarmed and bearing sacks of 
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flour. The ration allowed them by the government 
was less than a half-kilo of bread daily. I learned 
from the gendarmes who had them in charge that more 
than half the company had already perished on the 
road from hunger and cold. On the afternoon of the 
fourteenth, we resumed the march and, crossing an 
enormous savagely picturesque gulch, we plunged into 
a plain covered with snow and mire. At last, as night 
was falling, we descended to the bed of a craggy ravine 
full of bracken and briers, where we resolved to spend 
the night. But the howling of the wolves kept us 
awake. Time and again we saw their eyeballs glaring 
at us through the dark. We dared not fire on them 
lest we attract the Kurds, who were more to be feared 
than wolves. At daybreak we beheld to the North, for 
the last time, the majestic cone of the Bin-Gol-Dagh, 
cold and threatening, lifting its white brow amid a 
swirl of gray cloud. And at sunset we came to the 
hamlet of Gum-Gum, surrounded by low hills which 
were covered with a green shadow, the happy presage 
of the spring. Here and there a cluster of scarlet 
flowerets peered furtively from among the rocks, as if 
to greet the travelers. 

I passed the night in Gum-Gum as the guest of the 
wealthy Kurdish sheik, Mustapha Effendi. My host, 
who was a graduate of the Military Academy at Con- 
stantinople, had commanded one of the Ashiretes or 
Hamidies regiments which harassed the Armenians so 
relentlessly during the massacres of 1895 and ’96. 
The night following I spent in an Armenian village 
called Sarkat, where I lodged in the gendarmes’ bar- 
racks. There I was awakened about one o’clock in 
the morning by shots, followed by muffled discharges. 
Several bullets buried themselves with a dry crackle 
in the wall beside my bed. I had the chief of the re- 
serve summoned to tell me the meaning of all this, 
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whereupon he answered with a mysterious air that for 
some nights now the Armenians had been firing on 
them in this manner. His answer convinced me that 
we were on the eve of events of grave importance. 

A few moments before dawn we crossed the Eu- 
phrates by a picturesque bridge, and traversed the 
spacious valley of the Kara-Su, in which I glimpsed 
from afar the ruins of numerous Christian chapels 
looming above the roofs of Armenian villages. We 
entered, in the early forenoon, the kasaba of Mush, 
situated at the foot of one of the spurs of the Anti- 
Taurus, which extends majestically from east to west, 
a violet colossus crowned with the silver peaks of 
Darkosh and Sheitan-Dagh. Mush was tiny. Apart 
from its bazaars, insignificant and unkempt, it had lit- 
tle to interest the visitor. Upon my going to pay my 
respects to the Mutaserif or Governor of the District, 
he told me that the military chief of the place had been 
urgently summoned to Bitlis, the capital of the prov- 
ince. He remarked incidentally that there was a 
school for girls in Mush, presided over by German 
missionaries. Delighted at this latter piece of infor- 
mation, I went to visit the school. However, the mis- 
tresses were not Germans, but Danes, and they were 
at the head of an Armenian girls’ orphan asylum. I 
learned from them some extremely alarming details 
regarding the Armenian situation, which made me 
comprehend perfectly their fully justified fear as to 
the future fate of their small protegées. In spite of 
the grave suspicions with which that urgent trip of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Weisel Bey to Bitlis had inspired 
me, I consoled them as best I could and even took 
charge of a letter which they gave me for the Sister 
Superior of their Mission at Van. 

That afternoon I learned likewise from an Arme- 
nian of note (a deputy or senator of the Empire, if 
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my memory is correct) that the situation in Van 
threatened every sort of complication because of the 
sanguinary character of the Governor-General of the 
province, Djevded Bey, brother-in-law of Enver Pasha. 
This person, not satisfied with having ordered the 
traitorous assassination of a group of prominent 
Christians in his vilayet, had tried to lay hands on the 
Bishop himself in order to hang or shoot him. 


After a well-earned rest we left Mush and, skirting 
the whole southern border of the Valley of the Frat, 
we dismounted at sunset in the village of Kodneh, 
overhung by the extinct voleano of Namrod-Dagh, nine 
thousand feet in height and crowned by a crater, or 
rather a lake, eight kilometers in circumference; by 
virtue of which fact it is considered one of the five 
marvels of Armenia. Four or five kilometers beyond 
Kodneh we watered our horses in a rill which flowed 
from a spring beside the road, and which, to judge 
from the traces of ruins round about it, must have been 
covered once upon a time by a temple or kiosk of red- 
dish stone. It was the famous source of the Kara-Su, 
which historians have sometimes confounded with that 
of the eastern Euphrates (the Murad-Su), which is sit- 
uated upon the northern slope of the Alan-Dagh on the 
outskirts of Ararat. Toward the close of afternoon 
on the seventeenth, we finally reached the little town of 
Tetvan, perched in the southwestern angle of the lake 
of Van, which lies like a silver mirror at an altitude 
of 5,100 feet above sea-level, and is three hundred feet 
deep and one hundred twenty-five kilometers long by 
fifty in width. Its salt waters are rich in herring. Its 
outlet through the channel of the Tigris seems to have 
been closed thousands of years since by the lava-flows 
from Namrod-Dagh, then active. Nevertheless, the 
lake of Van still has communication with the Bitlis 
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river by subterranean channels, and with the eastern 
Euphrates by means of the lagoon of Nazuk. 

Tetvan was not, at least at that epoch, anything 
more than an insignificant village, spread out at the 
foot of the stark promontory from which Xenophon 
and Tamerlane contemplated, centuries ago, the shim- 
mering surface of that famous lake melting away on 
the south into the snowy ranges of Kar-Kar. Over 
those heights led the route which I had first intended 
to take. But seeing the masses of snow that covered 
it, I had fortunately elected to go by the northern 
route, which, though longer, was more _ passable. 
Seated that afternoon on the bare cliff of Tetvan, 
dreaming in solitude and contemplating the opal wa- 
ters of Van, I was surrounded by gliding shadows; 
and the Sipan-Dagh, which loomed against the evening 
sky like a pyramid of smoke, enveloped itself gradual- 
ly in a cloak of dark cloud, while Ararat flared in the 
distance like a smudge of brimstone. That landscape, 
with its deathly gleam and its infinitely mournful beau- 
ty, assured me at last that I had reached my destina- 
tion, in the heart of ancient Armenia. 

Skirting the foot of the Namrod-Dagh, we arrived 
on the nineteenth of April at the kasaba of El-Aghlat, 
near the northwest corner of the Lake of Van and not 
very distant from the ruins of ancient Aghlat, which 
Tamerlane once stormed to the sound of trumpets, and 
of tambours covered with the skins of its defenders. 
From the height of my room in this village, shaded by 
plane-trees, I caught sight of the military commander 
of the place dictating orders to his officers, while a 
group of kiatihs or secretaries deciphered an enor- 
mous heap of telegrams. That unaccustomed activity 
made me suspect that the storm was about to break. 
And I was not mistaken. Next morning, which was the 
twentieth of April, 1915, we stumbled, near El-Aghlat, 
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upon mutilated Armenian corpses strewing the length 
of the road. One hour later we saw numerous gigantic 
columns of smoke surge up from the opposite shore of 
the lake, indicating the sites where the cities and ham- 
lets of the provinces of Van were being devoured by 
flame. 

Then I understood. The die was cast. The Arme- 
nian ‘‘revolution’’ had begun. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE BLOODY ROAD TO VAN 


A witTiE before nightfall we entered the ancient for- 
tress of Adil Javus, surrounded by dusky olive groves 
within an are of arid mountains. Tall poplars and 
silvery willows waved here and there among gardens 
and flat-roofed houses; and leafy plane-trees embow- 
ered the ruins of ancient mosques and beautiful tombs. 
Little boats moored near the shore rocked tranquilly 
upon the waters of the lake, and in the dark deserted 
bazaars there was nothing to attract the attention ex- 
cept the Armenian shops which had been sacked; or 
perhaps a splotch of coagulated blood indicating the 
spot where a victim had fallen under the iron of his 
assassins. Groups of Turks and Kurds armed to the 
teeth tramped the streets in every direction, while the 
echo of distant shots announced that the man-hunt 
was not yet ended. 

The Kaimakam awaited me before the Seraglio, sur- 
rounded by the worthies of the senyak, and welcomed 
me in the name of the government. After a brief col- 
loquy we entered the Hall of Sessions, which was 
adorned with rich rugs and with inscriptions repro- 
ducing texts from the Koran in letters of gold. There- 
upon I learned from these gentlemen the gravity of 
the situation and the danger which threatened us from 
the Armenians, who, according to my informants, were 
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in possession of the heights surrounding the village. 
It was the hour when the sun had just sunk below the 
horizon, tingeing the sky with the color of blood; and 
on the east the city of Van, capital of Armenia, flamed 
and crumbled under the Turkish shells which shook 
that scarlet night with the thunder of their explosions. 

April 21. At dawn I was awakened by the noise 
of shots and volleys. The Armenians had attacked the 
town. Immediately I mounted my horse and, followed 
by some armed men, went to see what was happening. 
Judge of my amazement to discover that the aggres- 
sors had not been the Armenians, after all, but the 
civil authorities themselves! Supported by the Kurds 
and the rabble of the vicinity, they were attacking and 
sacking the Armenian quarter. Three or four Chris- 
tian artisans were trying desperately to defend them- 
selves against that mob of villains. But, breaking 
down doors and scaling walls, the assassins penetrated 
into the houses, and, after knifing the defenseless vic- 
tims, obliged the wives, mothers, or daughters of those 
miserable creatures to drag their wounded out to the 
street by the feet or arms. There the rest of the scoun- 
drels killed them, despoiled the corpses of clothing, 
and left them lying, at the mercy of vultures and jack- 
als. 

In spite of the lively firing that swept the streets, I 
succeeded at last, without serious accident, in ap- 
proaching the Beledie reis of the town, who was di- 
recting the orgy; whereupon I ordered him to stop the 
massacre. He astounded me by replying that he was 
doing nothing more than carry out an unequivocal or- 
der emanating from the Governor-General of the proy- 
ince .. . to exterminate all Armenian males of twelve 
years of age and over. I, as a soldier, could not pre- 
vent the execution of this decree, which was purely 
civil in character, however much I desired. So I or- 
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dered the gendarmes to retire, and waited until the 
hell was over. 

At the end of an hour and a half of butchery there 
remained of the Armenians of Adil-Javus only seven 
survivors, whom I had succeeded in snatching from 
the executioners merely by the argument of pistol- 
shots. Surrounded by those wretches, who were hang- 
ing to my horse’s mane and tail as to an anchor of ref- 
uge, and followed by a mob of human beasts sated 
with blood and laden with booty, I rode toward the 
center of the town, through a dense throng, formed 
mostly of Turkish and Kurdish women. These wo- 
men, let me add, had witnessed the whole of the atro- 
cious drama, unmoved as sphinxes, seated along the 
streets or upon the flat roofs. 

When I dismounted in front of the Seraglio, the 
Kaimakam came out to meet me, and in the name of 
the government he thanked me effusively for having 
saved the town from the tremendous Armenian attack. 
Stupefied before such barefaced effrontery, at first I 
was at a loss for a reply. When I recovered myself 
and asked for clemency for my prisoners, he promised 
me with his hand upon his heart and with a manner 
entirely serious, even to the point of austerity, to be 
answerable for their lives with his own head (bashim 
tiserinde). Nevertheless, he had them throttled that 
very night, and their corpses were pitched into the 
lake along with those of forty-three other Armenians 
who had hidden God knows where. Thus in the Orient 
do the civil authorities of the Sultan fulfil oaths and 
promises. 


Meanwhile telegraphic communication had been re- 
established. After a time the gasoline launch placed 
at my disposal by the Vali of Bitlis arrived, enabling 
me to continue my journey. I embarked upon it. And 
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after taking final leave of the authorities and inhab- 
itants of the town of Adil-Javus, who had clustered 
on the shores of the lake to see me off, we set out for 
Van. Viewed from afar, the rapidly disappearing ka- 
saba seemed the most tranquil spot in the world. 

My crew was composed of the captain, an escort of 
gendarmes, and four Armenians who served as me- 
chanics and sailors. As I felt rather tired, I fell 
asleep. When I woke it was five o’clock in the eve- 
ning, but we were still far from shore. And as I 
strolled about the deck, near the engine, I observed 
that of the four Armenians only two remained. What 
had become of the other two? It is the type of ques- 
tion that should not be asked in the Orient, unless one 
desires to be classed as a greenhorn. The civil author- 
ities of the Sultan kill noiselessly and preferably by 
night, like vampires. Generally they choose as their 
victim’s sepulchre deep lakes in which there are no in- 
discreet currents to bear the corpse to shore, or lonely 
mountain caves where dogs and jackals aid in erasing 
all traces of their crime. 


As night was falling we passed the little island of 
Aghtamar, which seemed to possess no other edifice 
than an ancient and beautiful convent, where the Cath- 
olic Bishop of Van had lived. Its outer facades are 
adorned with allegorical pictures, which were barely 
visible from the launch through the gathering dusk. 
Apart from the corpses of the Bishop and the monks, 
huddled on the threshold and atrium of the sanctuary, 
there seemed to be no human beings on the islet except 
the detachment of gendarmes which had slain the 
Christians. As they asked us urgently for some muni- 
tions, with which to seek out and kill God knows whom, 
we left them five thousand cartridges and continued 
the journey to the shore—which was outlined by the 
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glare of burning villages that bathed the sky in sear- 
let. The violence of the flames called attention par- 
ticularly to the little kasaba of Artamid, where the 
rich merchants of Van were accustomed to spend the 
summer. The church, blazing up like a torch, served 
as our beacon. Shortly before ten p. m. we leapt to 
shore amid the profoundest darkness and an almost 
sepulchral silence, briefly interrupted now and again 
by the sound of shots in the distance or by the dismal 
howl of jackals. Since I did not wish to wait there un- 
til dawn, we left the launch in charge of the gendarmes 
and set out, the captain and JI, across fields and pas- 
tures, until the energetic “‘Quim var?’’ of a Turkish 
sentinel stopped us a half-hour later. 

As we approached the first houses of the town, the 
military chief of Artamid came forth to meet us. He 
saluted me and congratulated me upon having got 
there alive, since the ground we had just covered was, 
according to him, infested with Armenian comitadchis. 
And it was true enough. A few moments after our ar- 
rival the rattle of several discharges off there behind 
us convinced us that we had escaped by the merest 
chance. 

The village square in which we were conversing was 
fantastically illuminated by the flames, lifting them- 
selves like gigantic fiery serpents from among the 
ruins of the blazing church. From the windows of the 
surrounding houses the rifles of our bashibazuks poked 
out in all directions. The bashibazguks were pictur- 
esque beings as a rule, laden with cartridge-belts and 
cartridge-boxes, using repeating rifles and with a 
broad knife or a Mauser pistol thrust into the belt. 
Among them I noticed some Kurds belonging to a 
group of several hundred which, on the following 
morning, was to help in killing off all the Armenians 
still in possession of some few positions and edifices 
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around the town. Seeing that the enemy’s fire was 
dwindling down, and unable to endure any longer the 
odor of scorched flesh from the Armenian corpses scat- 
tered among the smoking ruins of the church, we made 
our way cautiously among the flower-gardens until we 
finally stopped before the white facade of a handsome 
country-house in which I was to lodge that night. A 
few moments before retiring, it occurred to me to open 
one of the windows of my room in order to cast a final 
glance at the gorgeous panorama of flames surround- 
ing us, when, as I peered out, I heard the whistle of 
shots, one of which passed through my coat-sleeve. 

In spite of the intermittent firing which continued 
to disturb the peace of night, I slept very well until 
next morning, when I was awakened by a hellish clam- 
or, followed by shots and muffled explosions. It was 
the Kurds, who were arriving and attacking the Arme- 
nians from the rear. The uproar continued for a quar- 
ter of an hour. As I breakfasted upon the baleony of 
my house in company with several Kurdish sheiks who 
had come to welcome me, a series of pictures indescrib- 
ably horrible unrolled like a film before our eyes. Pur- 
sued by Kurdish bullets, which felled them by the 
dozen, the Armenians ran hither and thither like 
frightened rabbits; and not a few of them sat upon 
the ground, stupefied, awaiting death like sheep bound 
to the sacrificial altar, without making the slightest at- 
tempt to save themselves. Only a small group of 
young men kept defending themselves desperately, 
their backs to a wall, until, overcome at last by sheer 
exhaustion, they fell one after another under the cut- 
lasses and bullets of the Kurds, who used the sword 
whenever possible in order to keep from wasting cart- 
ridges. While this was going on among the flower-gar- 
dens, staining the roses a darker red, patrols of com- 
itadchts came and went, examining the wells and 
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houses of the Mussulmans in search of any Armenians 
that might have been overlooked. Whenever they 
found such an one, they split his head with a yataghan 
or left him stretched on the ground with his throat cut. 
I will be excused from attempting to picture my emo- 
tions at having to witness, with a smile upon my lips, 
that bacchanal of barbarity; with the bleeding bodies 
of the victims writhing and twisting in the convulsions 
of death, amid shrieks of unspeakable agony which I 
seem to hear again every time that the scene comes to 
my mind. Shortly before the consummation, the com- 
itadchis led into my presence two youths of distin- 
guished lineage, who on seeing me flung out their arms, 
imploring my protection. Desirous to save them at all 
cost, I had them shut up in a neighboring building, 
with the explicit order that nobody touch them until I 
should determine their fate. But in the meantime 
some Kurds presented themselves and, feigning ignor- 
ance of my order, drew them out through the back 
door and pumped four shots into them. The sound of 
the shots and a prolonged scream of anguish informed 
me at once of what had taken place. However, I dis- 
sembled; since among Orientals it is even a failure in 
courtesy to show one’s feelings or to protest against 
what cannot be helped. 

Glancing in the direction of the church, which con- 
tinued to vomit flame like a volcano in eruption, I saw 
a group of bashibazuks giving out bread to the wives 
of the butchered Armenians. That terrible scene, rep- 
resentative of barbarism hand-in-hand with charity, 
did not fail to cause me the greatest surprise, convinc- 
ing me that the Orient is and will always be a land of 
paradox. There the women wear trousers and the 
men petticoats; when they enter a temple, they take 
off their shoes and set the fez firmly upon their heads; 
and when they ride, they mount and descend hills at a 
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gallop, and take level ground at a walk. The Turk is, 
in addition, constitutionally unable to pronounce the 
word ‘‘No”’ (hair). When he says today, he means 
tomorrow (yarim); and when he says tomorrow, he 
means never. Orlarosoun! 


A little before noon an escort of mounted gendarmes 
arrived, sent by the Governor-General, Djevded Bey. 
Shortly after we had sallied forth from that hell of in- 
famy, we noticed upon the shore of the lake a tiny 
country place, belonging to the American Mission at 
Van. Two bodies lay before the door. 

To right and left of the road circled screaming flocks 
of black vultures, disputing with the dogs the putrefied 
Armenian corpses thrown about on every side. North- 
ward from amidst a grove of leafless poplars soared 
the minarets and gray domes of the city of Van, cap- 
ital of Armenia. The town stands against the south- 
ern facade of a solitary and almost perpendicular cliff, 
the steep summit of which rises some two hundred and 
forty feet and extends four or five miles from east to 
west across a plain. It is crowned by battlements of 
Cyclopean proportions and by an extremely ancient 
castle, constructed, according to the folk-explanation, 
in the times of Queen Semiramis. Van is dark and 
gloomy in aspect, like almost all the cities of the Arme- 
nian highland, that immense steppe averaging from 
six to seven thousand feet in altitude, covered with 
snow during nine months of the year, wherein only the 
river-valleys offer shelter and arable land to the 
scanty population. Many of the houses were two and 
even three stories high, built of adobe and mud upon 
stone foundations. From almost every window poured 
forth dense columns of smoke mingled with red flame. 

The city was in the hands of the Armenians, but the 
Turks held the height. From the peak of the long nar- 
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rew cliff, which seemed the crest of an overhanging 
wave about to break upon a shore, volleys from the 
Ottoman artillery, which gave the Armenians no rest 
by day or night, thundered and lightened ceaselessly, 
with almost clock-like regularity. A couple of kilo- 
meters to the south loomed the so-called ‘‘country- 
house suburb,’’ Aikesdan, which communicated with 
the town by a broad highway, well-constructed and 
flanked by farms and cottages with lawns and gardens 
watered by the canals of an ancient aqueduct called 
Semiramis-Su in honor of its builder. Aikesdan is 
composed almost wholly of detached country-places 
surrounded by mud-walls which the Armenians had 
skilfully utilized for forming strong interlaced and 
terraced positions. Besides these lines of fortifica- 
cations, which offered very effective resistance even to 
our artillery fire, they had improvised about eighty 
blockhouses, called teerks, from which their fire dom- 
inated the field in every direction. 

The Armenian houses situated outside the zone of 
fire of the besieged had been almost entirely destroyed 
by the Mussulman populace during zealous search for 
treasure. Very few Orientals deposit their funds in a 
bank. Most of them bury their money in the walls or 
under the floors of their houses and sometimes even 
among the beams of the roof. Naturally, treasure- 
seekers have to tear down the house. 

When I reached the town, I found the authorities do- 
ing their final tidying up; that is, hastily burying the 
Armenian corpses that lay on all sides and covering 
up the other traces of their crimes, so that I should not 
notice. Nevertheless, I always managed to glimpse 
here and there mounds of bloated corpses among 
which dogs were prowling and gnawing at some out- 
thrust arm or leg. The odor given off by that charnel 
was such that I deemed myself very fortunate when I 
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finally reached the Seraglio, or residence of the Gov- 
ernor, whom I did not find at home as he was visiting 
the fortress. Not wishing to await his return, I con- 
tinued my way in order to go and salute him on the 
cliff. To reach the place where he was, I had to make 
various detours, since the Armenian firing was sharp 
and very well-aimed. More than one bullet whistled 
past my face, and the incessant rattle of musketry was 
so intense that, even some miles from Van, it resem- 
bled the thunder of a cataract, sometimes diminishing 
in intensity, but never ceasing. 

The majority of the Armenians were well armed, 
above all with Mauser pistols which discharged at 
short range are terrible weapons; the effect of them 
can be compared only with that of machine-guns, since 
instead of shooting one shot at a time they fire four, 
five, and sometimes six toward the same target. Be- 
sides, the Armenians had invented there a sort of 
auger, by means of which they rapidly perforated the 
walls of buildings; so that, shortly after our having 
wrested some position from them, they thrust their 
pistols through a fresh series of loopholes, sowing 
death among us before we realized what was taking 
place. Many of the besieged, especially the women 
and children, had taken refuge in the houses edging 
the foot of the eastern cliff, which, as it was almost 
perpendicular, afforded a certain degree of shelter 
against the artillery from the castle. On the upper 
face of the cliff inscriptions in the ancient Armenian 
tongue are still preserved, sculptured in cuneiform 
characters and dating as it is believed from the times 
of King Sidurri of Urartu—that is, from between the 
seventh and ninth centuries before Christ. Most of 
the inscriptions are tri-lingual and speak of Xerxes, 
son of Darius. Unfortunately I was unable to look at 
them closely because they were situated just in front 
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of the city and were therefore so exposed to the fire of 
the besieged that an attempt to examine them would 
have been fatal. This was a great disappointment. 
To judge from the fragments of columns, pedestals, 
and engraved stones adorning every part of its walls, 
I suppose that the fortress must have been built and 
rebuilt a hundred times by successive waves of con- 
querors: Turks, Seljuks, Byzantines, Romans, Parthi- 
ans, Persians, Medes, Assyrians, Babylonians, and 
Sumerians, who in the passage of centuries have swept 
the Armenian highland; since Armenia, like Syria and 
Palestine, is only a country of transit—a gigantic de- 
file which all the conquerors of Anatolia have had 
first to cross and then to occupy permanently in order 
to guard against the irruption of new invading hordes 
from Central Asia. The citadel or kalesi, Castle Rock, 
properly speaking, is composed of a vast mixture of 
houses, barracks, and powder-magazines hewn from 
living rock. Crowning it all is the white mosque, in 
which I established my headquarters next day. From 
the height of its minaret, which pierced the air like a 
marble needle, I was accustomed to observe and direct 
our artillery fire upon the city of Van, spread out at 
my feet like an immense map. Every house, every plot 
of ground, and even the individuals who scurried 
across the streets, could be distinguished perfectly 
from that observatory, sometimes with the naked eye. 
Two and one-half miles to the west the white houses 
of Skele-K6i clustered like a flock of doves resting on 
the lake shore; while to the east one saw against the 
dim horizon like dusty stains the villages of Artchag, 
Hazeran, Bogas-Kesen, Shushantz, and others, inhab- 
ited almost solely by Armenians and surrounding Van 
in the shape of a crescent whose northern tip rested on 
the little lake of Artchag, and the southern in the dark, 
steep mountain of Varak. Above the western flank of 
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this mass of stone was perched an enormous convent 
or monastery constructed like a fortress, called Yidt- 
kilisa. From it the Armenians controlled the defile of 
the same name, through which wound the caravan 
route communicating the central part of the vilayet of 
Van with the valley of Hayatz-Tzor and the Iranian 
frontier. 

On the day of my arrival the siege of Van had just 
been started. Aram Pasha and his Armenians, who, 
according to the information published by Miss Knapp 
and Mr. Rushdouni, numbered thirty thousand or even 
more, were in possession of almost the whole of the 
walled city and of the suburb of Aikesdan; while we 
were masters of the castle and of the outskirts of the 
city, forming thus an iron ring which tightened every 
day as our isolated or simultaneous attacks stiffened. 
I have rarely seen such furious fighting as took place 
during the siege of Van. It was an uninterrupted com- 
bat, sometimes hand-to-hand or with only a wall be- 
tween. Nobody gave quarter nor asked it. The Chris- 
tian or the Moor who fell into the enemy’s hands was 
a dead man. To try to save a prisoner during those 
days would have been almost as difficult as to try to 
snatch the prey from a starving tiger. The impetus 
of our forces was such that there were occasions when 
I found myself compelled to order artillery installed 
within the houses to destroy the walls which sepa- 
rated us from the adjoining buildings, which, on fall- 
ing into our hands, were immediately set afire to keep 
the enemy from trying to recover them during the 
night. It was only thus—that is to say, with scorched 
hair and powder-blackened faces, and half-deafened 
by the crackle of machine-guns and the short-range 
discharges of musketry—we succeeded in continuing 
to advance, slowly and by dint of unheard-of sacrifices, 
to the heart of the stubborn town; where the Arme- 
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nians kept on defending themselves desperately among 
the burning ruins of their homes and fighting to the 
last breath for free Armenia and for the triumph of 
the Holy Cross. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SIEGE OF VAN 


From the door of the castle the Governor-General of 
the province, Djevded Bey, brother-in-law of Enver 
Pasha and one of the most energetic autocrats of the 
Empire, came forth to greet me. A man of some forty 
years, with clipped mustaches, slender and somewhat 
above medium height, Djevded Bey was arrayed in the 
latest Parisian mode; and his jet-black eyes and hair 
contrasted strangely with the pallor of his complexion. 
Although he was cultured and courteous as are all the 
true Osmanli, and generous when generosity pleased 
his whim, Djevded Bey was at bottom nevertheless a 
panther in human form. He quietly had anyone who 
molested him, or who knew more than was convenient, 
removed from his path. Generally he employed poi- 
son, rope, or the bullets of his Janissaries, commanded 
by Captain Reshid Bey, for the execution of his orders. 

After the ceremonious salutation exacted by Otto- 
man etiquette, we both seated ourselves upon one of 
the many terraces of the castle, with the city erup- 
ting there at our feet like a fiery voleano, gushing 
forth without cessation enormous puffs of smoke ecom- 
mingled with red tongues of flame and innumerable 
cascades of red sparks. Notwithstanding the deafen- 
ing roar of the batteries and the incessant rattle of 
musketry which shook the cups upon the table, Djev- 
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ded Bey took occasion to explain to me with abundant 
detail the origin of all that bloody drama, and many 
other points with which he insisted upon aequainting 
me. Finally, well after nightfall, we mounted our 
horses and, accompanied by a numerous following, 
sped at full gallop across the danger zone, which was 
swept by enemy fire and illuminated by flames. We 
came in a few moments to the Seraglio. This was a 
pretty chalet in European style, luxuriously furnished 
and embowered in poplars, on the margin of the Aikes- 
dan highway. I was lodged there in coquettish quar- 
ters, illuminated by an Arab lamp of many-colored 
erystal encrusted with plates of bronze; and adorned 
with luxurious rugs, stands of weapons in Damascene, 
and Sévres porcelains, in addition to a sumptuous bed 
—or, to speak more accurately, a downy nest of laces 
and Nile green silk. From certain little pencils with 
crimson and jetty tips scattered upon a dressing table, 
I deduced that Djevded Bey had courteously installed 
me in nothing less than his wife’s boudoir. She was 
in Constantinople at the time. 

Shortly after my arrival, a valet de chambre pre- 
sented himself to conduct me to the dining-room, 
where, in the center of the room, a brilliantly lighted 
table glittered under a service of silver and crystal 
that would have been remarkable for its elegance even 
in Europe. The Governor sat opposite me, in correct 
evening attire, white cravat and all, I believe even to 
the flower in his button-hole; while Captain Reshid 
Bey was upon my left in immaculate uniform. The 
latter commanded the Laz battalion and was the Gov- 
ernor’s right-hand man, the executor of his secret or- 
ders. Seeing him there, refined and cultured, how was 
I to imagine that those delicately manicured and be- 
jeweled hands were dripping with the blood of dozens, 
perhaps hundreds, of innocent victims! A gentleman 
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called Achmed Bey was seated upon my right, dressed 
in well-cut English tweeds. He spoke several lan- 
guages perfectly, was a member of some of the best 
clubs in Constantinople, and had spent many years in 
London. With his aristocratic manners and his rather 
blasé expression, anyone might have taken him for one 
of the snobs driving four-in-hand along the avenues of 
Hyde Park. Yet this Achmed Bey was none other 
than the notorious bandit Tcherkess-Achmed, leader 
of a troop of Circassian guerillas who later on killed 
the Armenian deputies Zorab, Vartkes, and Daghavar- 
ian in the Devil’s Gulch, by the Governor’s order; and 
one year afterwards was hanged in Damascus by 
Djemal Pasha, who feared that later on his own com- 
plicity in that assassination might be revealed! 

And as the four of us sat about that brightly lighted 
table, discussing the latest novels or recalling some 
adventure in gallantry, the panes of the Seraglio 
shook from the roar of artillery, which was making 
the heroic city of Van tremble to its foundations and 
turning it into an immense cauldron wherein were 
consumed daily hundreds of innocent women and chil- 
dren whose only political offense consisted in being 
Christians. 


At dawn I mounted my horse and went to the large 
barracks of gendarmes, near the southeastern trenches, 
in order to take charge of the castle, and of the 
direction of the siege. Van, by the way, is often 
referred to as ‘‘the walled city,’’ because it was at one 
time surrounded by a double line of ramparts. In the 
citadel I posted two companies of artillery of mixed 
calibers, with one battalion of Kurdish sharpshooters 
and another of Ottoman volunteers. In the western 
or most exposed sector I placed three battalions of 
volunteers and some mounted gendarmes under the 
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orders of Captains Salagh-ed-Din and Haki Effendis; 
while I left the southwestern zone in charge of the 
martial commander of the Circassian volunteers, 
Kiambulat Bey, who, with Major Achmed, leader of 
the battalion of gendarmes of Bash-Kaleh, possessed 
my complete confidence through the twenty-one days 
during which I directed the siege of Van, and con- 
tinued to possess it. The eastern and southeastern sec- 
tors remained under the direction of Major Achmed 
Bey with almost all the regulars, and several battal- 
ions of Turkish volunteers; while Major Burjan-ed- 
Din assumed command of some reserves of infantry 
and cavalry in cantonment at the barracks of gen- 
darmes. 

In addition to these contingents, I had two battal- 
ions of volunteers commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Suleiman Bey and some 1,200 to 1,300 Kurdish com- 
itadchis, who were quite good shots and fought splen- 
didly hand-to-hand, but were of no use whatever in or- 
ganized combat on account of their absolute lack of 
discipline. They had come, more than for any other 
reason, attracted by the hope of sacking the town: 
and they evaporated by the dozens, and toward the last 
by the hundreds, as the siege was prolonged. As re- 
gards modern artillery, the truth is that I had only 
some field-pieces, but on the other hand I had two and 
one-half batteries of Mantelis and several dozen 
smooth-bore cannon which were to prove very useful 
later as I had a superfluity of balls, while shrapnel was 
scarce. Besides, the cannon-balls were more effective 
in the thick adobe walls of those houses, since instead 
of traversing them from one side to another, as the 
ovoid projectiles did, they crumbled the walls like ax- 
blows, that is, storey by storey, until the walls were all 
brought to the ground. The rest of the mountain ar- 
tillery and of the Mantelis, Djevded Bey had reserved 
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for the use of the flying columns with which he held 
the Armenians in check from the ‘‘country-place sub- 
urb,’? and from time to time attacked the outlying 
hamlets which the Armenians still held. The total 
number of the contingents under my orders was a little 
more or less than that of a division, that is, ten or 
twelve thousand men. Most of them were veterans 
commanded by valiant officers who stayed firm until 
the last moment, notwithstanding the constant danger 
from the Russians, who were only a few hours off from 
Van, trying to break through by way of the defiles of 
Berguiri and Kotur-Dagh or Hanasur. These passes 
were defended heroically by some of our gendarmes, 
supported by the Kurds and the volunteers from the 
districts of Eryich and Bash-Kaleh. 

If the 30,000 or 40,000 Armenians shut up in Van, 
instead of organizing bands of music, provisional gov- 
ernors, and mints for medals and military crosses, had 
undertaken the offensive and, arming themselves with 
eudgels if nothing better were available, and axes, and 
knives, had attempted a sally en masse, who knows if 
they might not have crushed us at length and perhaps 
even have obliged us to retire to the province of Bit- 
lis? This would have cut off the retreat of our expe- 
ditionary army in Persia and have saved the lives of 
thousands of their own brethren who were perishing 
daily in neighboring towns and throughout the vilayet 
of Van, under the scimitars of the Kurds and the bul- 
lets of our volunteers. The only artillery at the com- 
mand of the besieged consisted of a couple of bomb- 
throwers, constructed by themselves; but, on the other 
hand, they were protected by a solid mass of adobe 
edifices, two and three stories in height, pierced in all 
directions by narrow, twisting streets, easy to defend 
by trenches and barricades. Besides some thousands 
of Mauser pistols, the effect of which, I repeat, resem- 
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bled at short range that of machine-guns, the besieged 
had a large supply of carbine rifles, Russian fusils and 
Mausers which they had been acquiring over a long 
term of years; and a considerable quantity of hand- 
grenades which were to cause us a number of losses. 

Thanks to that, and in spite of the fact of our being 
masters of Castle Rock, whose extreme height, to- 
gether with its close proximity to the city, rendered 
difficult and even inexact the aiming of our cannon, I 
believe the Armenians rather had the advantage for 
the reasons cited and also on account of their numeri- 
cal superiority. They themselves admitted that they 
numbered thirty thousand, or more perhaps, without 
counting the hundreds of refugees that daily kept com- 
ing in from the outlying hamlets and districts. 

After examining our principal positions and review- 
ing the troops, I established a telegraphic signal ser- 
vice. Learning that some of the officers were accus- 
tomed to absent themselves at night in order to sleep 
in the barracks, I issued unequivocal orders that the 
custom should not be repeated. Also I emphasized in 
the ‘‘order of the day’’ the command that artillery fire 
never cease for an instant from dawn to night; and 
that, if need required, it continue during the night 
also. Having captured by surprise a line of houses 
in the western sector that morning, we kept on advanc- 
ing, slowly but surely, toward a certain structure of 
magnificent proportions which we baptized with the 
name biiik-konak. To the east the Armenians contin- 
ued in possession of the town to the very edge of the 
fields, which they also controlled from the height of 
their minarets and their famous teerks. Among these 
improvised fortifications, the meive-konak was partic- 
ularly noticeable on account of its height. We cap- 
tured this last, after noon, by a general assault which 
I had to lead personally in order to try to inspirit our 
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Kurds, whose enthusiasm kept diminishing in propor- 
tion as the siege prolonged itself—and the loot re- 
ceded. On the southern sector the Armenians were 
invulnerable, fortified within and round about another 
immense teerk called the ‘‘Zokanta.’’ This structure 
successfully resisted our assaults throughout the 
siege, thanks to the lateral and concentrated fires from 
the contiguous blocks of buildings which covered it and 
rendered it safe from the artillery on Castle Rock. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon the Governor came in 
search of me in order to show me certain works of 
fortification which he had erected around three sides 
of the country-house suburb, leaving the east side open 
purposely, so that the Armenian refugees from the 
country might continue flocking in to help consume 
the provisions of the besieged. The latter had con- 
verted the enclosing walls around the dwellings of that 
suburb into a series of formidable positions, inter- 
laced and forming wings of reserve, protected by ex- 
tensive block-houses which could resist successfully 
even artillery fire. 

The least pleasing aspect of the whole matter to me 
was the fact that two loaded Mantelis were directed 
against the American Mission, whose edifices, tall and 
handsome, offered an admirable and almost irresist- 
ibly attractive target for our artillerymen. When I 
called the attention of Djevded Bey to this arrange- 
ment, which seemed to me unnecessary and even con- 
trary to international law, since the Mission was un- 
mistakeably marked by one or more American flags, 
he answered, evidently very much put out, that the po- 
sition of those guns had been due entirely to error; 
and immediately he had them shifted about. Never- 
theless, in spite of his insouciant smile, I compre- 
hended perfectly his profound annoyance at my dis- 
covery of his little game, which was to have consisted, 
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it would seem, in cannonading the Mission while I was 
busied with the siege of the capital. He would thus 
have got rid of the American giaours, and I would 
have borne the blame. Doubtless fearing the grave 
consequences that might overtake him in the course of 
time on account of that discovery of mine, Djevded 
Bey thenceforward employed, under cover of dissimu- 
lation, all available means to quit me from his path; 
and would doubtless have attained his object if I had 
not discerned his intentions in time. 

When we were at last ready to retire from that spot, 
or rather district, which they call the hajji-bekir-kish- 
lah, in order to return to the Seraglio, several troops 
of gendarmes arrived from Bash-Kaleh, accompanied 
by two or three hundred Kurds, likewise mounted. 
They had succeeded in crossing the defile of Varak in 
spite of the fire directed against them by the com- 
mander of the Armenian comitadchis, Koyunchan, 
from a series of trenches and from the monastery of 
Yidi-kilisa or the ‘‘Seven Chapels,’’ in whose famous 
library were preserved documents of incalculable his- 
torical value. While we were conversing with the offi- 
cer in command, thick smoke began to roll in great 
slow waves from an adjacent Armenian village which 
had been set on fire by the gendarmes and their Kurd 
auxiliaries as they passed. Noticing this, Djevded 
Bey mounted his horse with a fine show of anger, and 
bitterly upbraided the authors of the misdeed; but his 
rebuke barely caused ironical smiles to curl the lips of 
the Kurdish sheiks, who doubtless understood very 
well that the Governor’s wrath was hardly so profound 
as he wished it to appear. 

While I was dining that night at the palace, the bat- 
tle-fire increased so markedly that, fearing lest the 
Armenians attempt a sortie en masse, I mounted my 
horse and galloped in all haste to my headquarters, 
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where I learned from my aide, Achmed Effendi, how 
serious matters had looked for a time. He told me, 
too, that the Armenians had tried to stir my men to 
mutiny by crying across the trenches, ‘‘Why have you 
recognized a mere giaour as your leader? Don’t you 
know that he is only a Christian dog like us?’’ 


April 24. Since the firing dwindled somewhat this 
morning, I rested for a while until the combat was re- 
newed in all directions because of the activity of our 
artillery which swept relentlessly the rear guard of the 
enemy positions. However, what we had on hand al- 
ready was not a struggle, or series of chance conflicts, 
as formerly, but a regular siege, such as I had pro- 
posed to undertake from the first. I myself was 
amazed to see the punctuality with which my orders, 
transmitted by means of the signal service, were 
obeyed to the letter. Had it not been for this implicit 
obedience and for the almost systematie order in the 
development of our isolated and our simultaneous at- 
tacks, we could have advanced only very slowly or not 
at all during those days. The resistance of the Ar- 
menians was terrific and their valor worthy of all 
praise. Wherever our troops advanced they received 
a strong and well-directed fire. Hach house was a for- 
tress that had to be conquered separately. In spite of 
the simulated attacks which I organized from time to 
time in order to try to deceive the enemy and launch 
my columns of assault against the heart of the town, 
T was never able to attain my object; owing sometimes 
to the difficulty which resulted from combining attacks 
among Kurdish, Turkish and Circassian volunteers, 
but more often to the extremely rapid concentration 
of Armenians at the threatened points. On different 
occasions I proposed, without revealing my purpose to 
anyone, to capture by surprise this or that edifice in 
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order to use it as a point of support. But on these 
occasions I usually found at daybreak that the enemy 
had elected to fortify that very edifice during the night. 
It came to seem as if the Armenians divined my 
thoughts. 

That morning—the twenty-fourth—the Governor had 
sent a corps of Kurdish cavalry against the fortified 
hamlet of Shushtz, which lay at the foot of the moun- 
tains of Varak and was the place from which refugees 
from the surrounding countryside were accustomed to 
enter the country-place suburb under cover of night. 
But the Armenians did not await their coming. They 
abandoned their positions hastily and took refuge 
among the rebel forces in the defile of Yids-kilisa. 

From that day forward I never left the trenches, not 
even to dine at the palace; since with nightfall the 
fighting always increased, augmenting the probability 
of the enemy’s sallying forth en masse. Had they 
done so, they would doubtless have succeeded in de- 
moralizing the Kurds and perhaps even our Turkish 
volunteers, almost all of whom were natives of the dis- 
trict or the city of Van; and who, in order to bear 
arms, had been forced to abandon their homes and 
leave their families scattered among the farms and 
Mohammedan villages of the vicinity. 

April 25. At dawn the artillery opened fire by sec- 
tions, and the thunder of the musketry, which had been 
diminishing during the night, recommenced emphatic- 
ally. Wherever our shells fell, roofs crumbled to 
the ground, raising columns of smoke and dust inter- 
mingled with showers of sparks which, scattering, 
poured down like lava-torrents upon the combatants. 

Next morning while inspecting the eastern sector I 
found that owing to the concussion produced by the 
discharges of one of our field-pieces leveled against a 
building, its roof had fallen to the ground, burying 
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and cutting off part of the gun-crew, who ran the dan- 
ger of falling, with the gun, into the hands of the be- 
sieged. Desirous of preventing such a disaster at all 
costs, I rushed with a sergeant and a corporal into the 
midst of that ruin, which the Armenians had already 
begun entering. While the sergeant and I repulsed the 
enemy with sword and pistol as they pressed us from 
the front and from both sides, the corporal finally suc- 
ceeded in fastening a rope to the gun-carriage of the 
field-piece, and the rest of the crew began to pull it 
hurriedly from the building. The sergeant and I con- 
tinued to defend them, fighting, as we retired, semi- 
asphyxiated by the smoke of the discharges and the 
columns of dust which rose round about us from the 
crumbling walls. The salvage of that gun cost us five 
lives and a number of wounded, the corporal among 
the latter, as a bullet had ploughed through his cheek 
at the last moment. 

One hour, more or less, after this incident, the Lazis- 
tan battalion departed with three hundred mounted 
Kurds to capture the village of Shabaghs, if I remem- 
ber correctly, wherein from four hundred to five hun- 
dred Armenians were entrenched. And when the Laz, 
supported by artillery fire, rushed forward with fixed 
bayonets, the Kurds likewise attacked furiously, fall- 
ing upon the Armenians from the rear and putting 
them to the knife without quarter. 

While Djevded and I from the ramparts of the castle 
observed the development of this struggle with very 
different feelings, the Armenians of the city began 
firmg upon us from the dome of the cathedral, also 
called the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, which I 
had insisted on respecting hitherto not only as a 
Christian temple but also as a monument of unques- 
tionable historical value. The imprudent provocation 
of the besieged now, alas, precipitated the destruction 
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of that edifice. For as soon as Djevded Bey became 
aware of the source of the discharges, he immediately 
demanded of me to demolish the church with cannon- 
balls. Thanks to the extreme solidity of its structure, 
the sanctuary withstood for two hours or more the 
shots we rained upon it. But by sundown nothing re- 
mained of its pyramidal dome but broken rafters, 
mournful ruins of its ancient splendor. The Arme- 
nians, dislodged from that stronghold, commenced to 
fire against us from the minaret of the Greater Mosque, 
the Mohammedan cathedral. When I immediately 
commanded the destruction of the mosque also by our 
cannon, the Governor protested most earnestly. But I 
answered Djevded Bey, as I had every right to do un- 
der the circumstances: ‘‘War is war.’’ 

Thus perished in a single day the two principle tem- 
ples of the city of Van, which had figured among its 
most famous historical monuments for almost nine 
centuries. 

April 26. While the commander of the eastern sec- 
tor, Major Achmed, continued to advance steadily, 
leaving in his wake whole sections of burning build- 
ings, the commander of the western sector too kept 
opening up a breach until finally the teerk called Biitik- 
konak loomed across his path, paralyzing all efforts to 
proceed with the advance. As I felt that this formid- 
able obstacle must be overcome, I asked Achmed to 
keep up the attack in the sector of his command while 
Kiambulat, at the head of his Circassians and sup- 
ported by the fire of our batteries, hurled himself sud- 
denly upon the edifice to take it by assault. And in 
accordance with this plan, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning our artillery commenced to vomit upon the 
fortress such a mass of projectiles that in less than a 
quarter of an hour not even a trace remained of its 
first and second stories, while the basement was con- 
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verted into a mountain of ruins and a gigantic bonfire 
from which the Armenians kept on shooting at us, 
nevertheless, with a courage undreamt of by our Cir- 
cassians. Unfortunately, the Turkish and Kurdish 
volunteers let slip the opportune moment for joining 
in the attack, so that by the time they at last came to 
the aid of their comrades the enemy had been reén- 
forced. Observing the danger that threatened our 
men, I left the artillery on Castle Rock in charge of 
Reshib Bey and, galloping across the danger-zone at 
full speed, I flung myself from the saddle near the 
blazing bazaar which our men were on the point of 
abandoning. The only thing which separated us from 
the Armenians entrenched among the smoking ruins 
of the biiik-konak was a half-demolished wall. Upon 
reaching it, I ordered the assault; and, followed by 
Kiambulat and his Circassians, I had begun scaling it 
when my aide was struck down, pierced by a bullet, at 
the same moment that I too fell to earth, half-stunned, 
and nearly buried under a mass of material that had 
slid from the wall itself. Kiambulat barely had time 
to drag me away by the feet when the rest of the wall 
crumbled down, and the fire of the Armenians swept 
the site which we had occupied a few moments before. 
Thus our first attempt to capture the famous biiiik- 
konak ended in failure. 

April 27. Meanwhile I had set myself to discover 
the means of augmenting our siege artillery by em- 
ploying some fifteenth century mortars, those used in 
olden times to hurl stone projectiles weighing seventy- 
five to one hundred pounds. Favored by fortune, I 
soon found some stacks of empty grenades of the same 
caliber. I had them filled with powder and provided 
with dynamite fuses. With these pieces, primitive 
though they were, we opened a slow but sure fire which 
inevitably caused the ruin of a great part of the city of 
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Van and the death of not a few of its defenders. The 
dwelling on which one of these petards exploded was 
reduced to immediate ruin, burying beneath its debris 
everybody who was in it. It seems that cases were not 
lacking when sixty or more perished at a single explo- 
sion. The bombs of these mortars, which the Turks 
called havan-top, were spherical, and so large that one 
could sometimes follow their course with the binocu- 
lars. One of the engines blew up while being loaded, 
and killed Major Reshib Bey. To commemorate the 
manner of his death, I had his tomb surmounted by a 
pyramid of my projectiles. They must be there still, 
amid the ruins of the castle. 

April 28. At daybreak I dashed the whole artillery 
fire against the bwuk-konak and the contiguous lines of 
walls, which commenced to fall to pieces under the 
action of our batteries. But when I gave the signal 
for the assault, I noted with sorrow that this time it 
was the Circassians who came up late, while the Turk- 
ish and Kurdish volunteers advanced in close files 
against the enemy, leaving the field covered with dead 
and wounded who were later devoured by dogs and 
vultures. It was impossible for our men to bring them 
in, since the zone where they had fallen was mined and 
dominated by enemy fire. Thus ended our second at- 
tempt to overpower the biiik-konak which, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had been converted into a 
mountain of ruins, kept belching clouds of smoke and 
opposing a ferocious resistance to the advance of our 
beleaguering forces. That day the Armenians blew up, 
by an underground mine, half the barracks at Rid- 
chedieh, whence some of our forces with the sub-Gov- 
ernor of Berguiri had been controlling with their fire 
the greater part of the suburb of Aikesdan. This great 
misfortune infuriated Djevded so much that he imme- 
diately ordered Tcherkess-Ahmed to make a raid with 
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his bandits upon the surrounding hamlets, wherein, 
let me say in passing, only women and children re- 
mained. I shall not go into detail as to what Tcher- 
kess-Ahmed did with those unhappy creatures. Suf- 
fice it to say that Djevded himself felt obliged to repri- 
mand his agent, whether sincerely or not, and that the 
very Kurds were appalled by his fiendishness. 

April 29. As soon as the morning mists had cleared 
away, artillery firing broke out afresh; and the inces- 
sant clamor of musketry increased continually until it 
acquired alarming volume, above all in the eastern sec- 
tor, where the commander of that zone was engaged 
in carrying on a miniature battle of his own, his object 
being the capture of certain positions that he had had 
his eye on for some time. Thereupon, in order to as- 
certain whether or not the artillery of the castle was 
seconding with all its fire the offensive led by Major 
Achmed-Bey, I mounted my horse. Followed by a 
group of Laz and Kurdish officers and by Circassian 
sheiks, I ascended the slope of Castle Rock, which dur- 
ing thousands of years had been ascended by God 
knows how many generals: Turks, Byzantines, Ro- 
mans, Persians, Parthians, Medes, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, and Sumerians—all bent upon consummating 
this same work of destruction which, by one of the ac- 
cidents of history, in 1915 fell to the lot of a Latin- 
American soldier. 

That morning I witnessed a man-hunt with all cer- 
emony. We were sheltering ourselves, Achmed Bey 
and I, in a corner of the courtyard, which was swept 
by enemy fire, discussing a new project for the offen- 
sive, when an Armenian caught sight of us and ecom- 
menced shooting at us from a window. In order to 
mislead him, we left our kalpaks, or military caps of 
Astrakhan fur, sticking up over the edge of a wall, and 
slipped down little by little to a fissure in the adjacent 
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wall, from which point of vantage we could see our 
man. He was staring hard at the kalpaks, surprised, 
evidently, at the hardness of heads which continued to 
stick there in spite of the many bullets he had fired at 
them. Thereupon, Achmed Bey started off alone, 
picking his way stealthily, like a tiger, toward his 
prey. He kept drawing nearer and nearer until, only 
a couple of yards off, he half-raised himself, lifting 
his gun. He let it fall again immediately, however, 
as the Armenian, warned perhaps by a presentiment 
of danger, had turned swiftly toward that direction. 
While the latter peered around anxiously to locate the 
thing that had startled him, two small arms suddenly 
clasped his neck, and a childish voice began babbling 
baby-talk in his ear. Anguished by that ill-timed em- 
brace, and not daring to take his hands off his rifle, 
the Armenian first tried to free himself by affection- 
ate entreaties, and then, seeing that his words had no 
effect, by a gentle push with his right elbow. But his 
efforts were in vain. The two small arms continued 
to twine themselves lovingly about him, and the pretty 
prattle rippled on. Overcome at last by a father’s 
fondness, the Armenian instinctively turned his face 
to his little daughter, for a scant fraction of a second 
. .. time enough, however, to destroy him. Immedi- 
ately Achmed Bey leaped up and shattered his skull 
with a bullet. 


Since the fire of the besieged had somewhat dimin- 
ished, I went in company with my aide to dine at the 
Governor’s house. As we doubled a bend in the road, 
already almost beyond the danger zone, we were sur- 
prised by an enemy volley which raised clouds of dust 
about us and obliged us to make liberal use of our 
spurs. Near the Seraglio we saw three soldiers feed- 
ing a captive Armenian who had remained hiding for 
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nine days in the bottom of a neighboring well, without 
having once tasted food during that time. He himself 
confessed that, having refused to take part in a con- 
spiracy to assassinate the Governor, terror had forced 
him to take to the well to escape the vengeance of the 
other conspirators, who were searching for him in or- 
der to kill him. When his hunger was at last appeased 
he was led off to the hospital, where he was treated 
for several days until he was somewhat better, where- 
upon he was shot without further ceremony. This in- 
dividual, together with an unarmed Armenian gen- 
darme who served me at table, and the merchant 
Tersibatchan, who sometimes acted as government in- 
terpreter, were the only living Armenians that I saw 
among us during the siege of Van. 

The Governor was awaiting me in the palaee. He 
was trying to dissuade several Kurdish sheiks who de- 
sired to retire with their contingents in order to save 
themselves; since there was a persistent rumor to the 
effect that the Russians were on the point of forcing 
the defile of Kotur-Dagh. When he saw that his argu- 
ments were in vain, Djevded Bey finally flew into a 
rage. Hammering upon his desk with his fist, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Alahi-bilahi-valahi! May Allah’s_ ven- 
geance fall upon you for the cowards and cut-throats 
that you are!’’ Thereupon he turned his back on them 
contemptuously and, taking me by the arm, led me to 
the selamlik. We ensconced ourselves there in commo- 
dious armchairs to sip coffee, smoke cigarettes, and 
forget for a couple of hours the discharge of our re- 
spective offices. It is a fact, strange though it may 
seem, that even after I discovered that Djevded Bey 
was seeking means to make away with me ‘‘for rea- 
sons of state,’’ we did not in consequence cease to get 
along excellently with each other, always disposed to 
lend mutual assistance and always resolved—he, as a 
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Turkish Governor, and I, as a Venezuelan, bound to 
the Sultan by my word of honor—to maintain the ban- 
ner of the Crescent over those desolate, blood-soaked 
plains and mountains. 


April 30. While we kept on fighting with terrible 
carnage, advancing, though slowly, toward the heart 
of the heroic city of Van, our auxiliary forces under 
the orders of the sub-Governor of Serai continued to 
resist with magnificent courage, in the defile of Ber- 
guiri, the advance of the Russian expeditionary army 
which was coming to the help of the besieged. Such 
was the state of affairs that we expected to be sur- 
prised by this new adversary, the Russian Bear, at any 
moment, and to be converted in the twinkling of an 
eye from hunters into quarry. The uncertainty for- 
ever hanging over our heads did not fail to damp no- 
ticeably the enthusiasm of our Kurdish sheiks, who 
from that time on kept abandoning us one after an- 
other with all their troops, in order to go and save 
their families and flocks before the Muscovites 
swooped down upon them. The same thing happened 
with our Turkish volunteers. As soon as they found 
out that the Kurds were withdrawing in such large 
numbers, they commenced to feel uneasy on their own 
account, and, with reason enough, as to the future fate 
of their families and possessions. Naturally a tense 
atmosphere was developed in my little army which 
caused me the liveliest apprehension. 

On the following morning, when I went to see 
Djevded Pasha in order to consult with him upon the 
measures to be adopted in case of a general disband- 
ment, he surprised me with the information that he 
had just signed an armistice with the Armenians in 
order that both sides might seek together a way of put- 
ting an end to a condition which had already cost a 
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large proportion of the population and almost all 
the material wealth of the province of Van. Djevded 
seemed convinced at last of the impossibility of main- 
taining a siege of such magnitude with an army com- 
posed in large part of irregulars; while the Russians 
were drawing nearer every day, without permitting 
themselves to be intimidated by the heroism of our vol- 
unteers who were posted in the defiles of Berguiri and 
Kotur-Dagh. When I ascertained that the Armenians 
had really agreed to the armistice, I ordered firing to 
be suspended all along the front. The almost sepul- 
chral silence which followed upon that order im- 
pressed me vividly. We had become thoroughly ac- 
customed to artillery thunder and rifle chatter. 

After a conference lasting one hour and a half, our 
emissaries returned with the answer from the Bishop, 
who declared that the Armenians had never ceased to 
recognize the Sultan’s sovereignty and stated, more- 
over, that they were disposed to withdraw from the 
city and retire to Persia; provided always that the 
Governor made himself answerable for their safety 
by accompanying them personally. Considering that 
Djevded neither could nor by any manner of means 
should accede to such a demand, but desiring, as I did, 
to put an end to that torrent of blood, I offered to ac- 
company them in his stead. But the Governor would 
not permit this, doubtless because he realized that to 
do so would have been equivalent to conniving at my 
assassination, the responsibility for which would later 
on have been laid upon the army: because, as we all 
knew, what Djevded sought and desired was a pretext 
for getting the Armenians to issue forth from the city, 
so that he might have them slain on the way. 

On the first of May, on the stroke of seven in the 
morning, our artillery thundered forth again, and the 
roar of musketry deepened to its old note. At break- 
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fast I learned from my orderly that there were two 
German nurses in the military hospital, undergoing 
many hardships. That strange announcement amazed 
me. I called for my horse and rode over to investi- 
gate. What was my surprise upon my arrival to 
find the two young ladies, one of whom was Schwester 
Martha, a German, and the other Miss MacLaren, an 
American. Both belonged to the Missions at Van and 
somehow, I forget under just what circumstances, had 
remained in captivity with the Turks at the commence- 
ment of the siege. Had I known sooner of the exist- 
ence of those ladies among us, I might have been able 
to prevent some trouble caused them by the physician- 
in-charge, Izzed Bey, who it seems had not always 
treated them with due respect. Schwester Martha, 
who was to die later at Bitlis from typhus, informed 
me among other things that at the beginning the Turks 
had done away with all the Armenian patients and 
employees of the hospital; so that at the time not one 
remained; and that many of the wounded had died of 
gangrene because Izzed Bey was not in the habit of 
sterilizing his instruments after he amputated putre- 
fying arms and legs. But what caused the poor 
young ladies to feel most indignant was the fact that 
beans, bread, and the other provisions destined for 
the patients were hauled in the same cart in which the 
dead were borne to the cemetery. After that extraor- 
dinary interview, I went to see the Governor, of 
course, calling his attention to the impropriety of hav- 
ing kept me completely in ignorance as to the very 
existence of these young women, and informing him of 
what Schwester Martha had just told me. Regretful, 
and perhaps even alarmed by these details, Djevded 
Bey had the physician-in-charge summoned, and repri- 
manded him in violent and, happily, efficacious terms. 

The siege remained almost at a standstill on the sec- 
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ond and third of May. Nevertheless, the fighting was 
very bitter, and nightfall saw a hundred or so livid 
faces and rigid stares upturned to the starry sky. On 
the second, unless I am mistaken, one of our officers set 
out at the head of a flying column in order to engage 
some rebel bands. However, these latter, seeing him 
approach, fled from the hamlet in which they were en- 
trenched and went to swell the numbers of the Arme- 
nians in the defile of Varak. On the morning of the 
fourth the Erzerum battalion of gendarmes commanded 
by Captain Kasim Effendi arrived at last from Has- 
san-Kaleh. With them came also, fortunately, some 
reserves of shells of which we had felt serious need. 
On one of these days, I cannot recall which, the Gov- 
ernor received a letter from Dr. Ussher, reprehending 
him for having aimed several shells against the 
buildings of his Mission in Van, notwithstanding its 
having been plainly marked by American flags. The 
contents of that letter, which Djevded translated into 
French for my benefit, were rather severely phrased 
and provoked his extreme wrath. Without regarding 
my advice, he answered with a threat to bombard the 
Mission ‘‘in earnest’’ if the Americans continued, as 
he put it, to stir up the Armenians against the govern- 
ment and to preside over revolutionary meetings. 


Meanwhile the Armenians had been concentrating 
about the Yidi-kilisa monastery in such numbers that 
their presence began to constitute a veritable menace 
for us in case of a retreat in that direction. Conse- 
quently the Erzerum battalion received orders to dis- 
lodge them from their eyrie. The Armenians, how- 
ever, did not wait for our troops to comply with their 
mission, but shook the dust of the place from their 
feet forthwith. They left the historic edifice, with its 
irreplaceable thousand-year-old library, in the hands | 
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of the Turks. The latter, as might have been expected, 
promptly set the torch to it! 

By this time there were no Kurds left among us. 
As the culmination of misfortune, news arrived that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Khalil Bey had been defeated at 
Dilman (in Persia) and that our Expeditionary Army 
was battling in retreat westward toward the Turkish 
frontier. The daily combats which were taking place 
more or less successfully in the divers sectors of the 
siege became warmer as the danger from the Russians 
increased. And Djevded Bey, who had by this time 
almost lost hope of conquering Van by force, tried to 
bring about its surrender through starvation. 

With that end in view, he ordered that whatever 
Armenian women and children still remained scattered 
through the surrounding villages should be conducted 
by an escort of gendarmes to the trenches of the be- 
sieged, in the belief that the latter would admit them 
to the city. But Djevded was mistaken. I was by 
chance standing upon one of the terraces of the castle, 
viewing the passage of that strange procession; and I 
could not believe my eyes when I saw that instead of 
gathering in those unfortunates, the Armenians were 
shooting them down, wounding some and killing 
others. The survivors, meantime, realizing what those 
shots signified, turned and fled, leaving the ground be- 
hind them strewn with corpses as they sought refuge, 
screaming and shrieking, among our troops. As a 
Christian, I felt so tremendous a rage and contempt 
for the behaviour of those Igorrotes, who had not hesi- 
tated to shoot their own children and wives in order to 
avoid sharing food with them, that I immediately or- 
dered my men to open fire by sections; and I did not 
rest until we had reduced to splinters the entire block 
of buildings from whose sheltering walls those beasts 
had been shooting down their own flesh and blood. 
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This case reminds me of another incident of the 
siege of Van. I was standing with some of my officers 
on a flat roof, observing the cannonading, while an 
aged Mohammedan woman was hanging out clothes to 
dry on a wire stretched across a neighboring roof. As 
soon as the Armenians noticed her, they opened up a 
fierce fire against the tottering old creature, and be- 
came so interested in the new target that they even 
stopped shooting at us until she fell, riddled with bul- 
lets. There was certainly no mistake about the mat- 
ter. Judging from the severity of their fire, to hunt 
down the life of an old woman interested them more 
than killing the half-dozen officers who were even 
nearer to them than was she. These and many similar 
incidents which I might cite have not failed to influ- 
ence—it may be, even to poison to a certain extent— 
my opinion of the Armenians. Nevertheless I ad- 
mire many of their traits, even while heartily dislik- 
ing others. It is not the same thing to read in news- 
papers about massacres, cruelties, and injustice, as to 
witness these things taking place on both sides, as I 
did on so many occasions, without being able to pre- 
vent them. 

The twelfth of May found us already in possession of 
two-thirds of the city of Van; while the remaining 
third, still in the power of the enemy, had been re- 
duced to a mountain of shattered houses and lines of 
buildings sieved by thousands of shells which eon- 
tinued raining down upon them, day and night. The 
Armenians were therefore not wrong when they as- 
serted that during the first two weeks of the siege I 
had launched sixteen thousand bombs and _ shells 
upon the city of Van. In order to possess ourselves 
of this ultimate section of the town, we had first to 
take the teerk, known as the Lokanta, which was the 
key to the enemy line of defense in the southern sec- 
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tor. Supported by the Erzerum battalion, which had 
succeeded in capturing the surrounding buildings, I 
concentrated practically the whole of our artillery fire 
upon that fortress and razed it, storey by storey, un- 
til it was a mere heap of debris. The Armenians kept 
on fighting in spite of this, stretched out upon the 
ground and firing at short-range through the chinks 
and crannies of the tumbling walls. With all the ef- 
forts of our men to set fire to that heap of ruins which 
belched fire and lead without a pause, we never suc- 
ceeded in attaining our object because of the intrepid- 
ity of its defenders who, noticing every fresh flame, 
threw themselves upon it with buckets of water and 
extinguished the fire at the cost of their lives. An- 
noyed by so many useless efforts, I myself finally at- 
tacked the ruin to apply the torch, just as a hand 
grenade fell from above into the trench I had quitted 
a moment previous, wounding and killing almost all 
who had remained in shelter there because they dared 
not accompany me in the assault. At this juncture the 
Governor appeared on the scene to inform me that our 
volunteers posted in the defile of Kotur-Dagh were 
about to yield before the increasingly impetuous at- 
tacks of the Russians, who were advancing with the 
apparent intention of cutting off the retreat of our 
Expeditionary Army defeated at Dilman. In view of 
such peril as this, he ordered the immediate transfer 
of the personnel and patients of the military hospital 
to Bitlis, by way of the lake. 

This step, united to the alarming notices which con- 
tinued to come in from the Iranian front, had as its 
natural consequence the exodus of the Mohammedan 
population, including the greater part of our volun- 
teers, who were compelled to conduct their families be- 
yond the danger-zone. Of the garrison of the castle, 
for instance, there remained only two men and two 
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sotnias of Circassian Ashiretes from the district of 
Achlat. So great was the confusion produced by all 
this amongst our reserve officers, almost all of whom 
were natives of the region and the greater number of 
whom were heads of families, that Lieutenant Egha 
Effendi took leave so unceremoniously that he forgot 
to leave behind the keys to the powder-magazines in his 
charge! Accordingly, in order to enable the artillery 
to keep on firing, I had the doors broken in by mat- 
tocks. And, to keep the Armenians from finding out 
that the citadel on Castle Rock remained almost 
wholly ungarrisoned, so to speak, I myself set to work 
and fired the pieces until sunset, when the men and 
some of the officers began to turn up again, offering a 
thousand excuses. If the Armenians had taken advan- 
tage of the panic of the morning, they could have cap- 
tured the castle by surprise and then perhaps routed 
us with our own artillery. 

From that afternoon on, we could not even think 
about destroying Van. Our minds were taken up with 
the problems of how to arrest the advance of the Rus- 
Sians, who were on the point of overwhelming Khalil. 
Since I saw the utter uselessness of continuing the 
siege, and since Kiasim had reclaimed my services, I 
resigned the post as director of the siege which I had 
hitherto discharged, and on the following day, May 
fourteenth, | commenced my preparations for resum- 
ing the march toward the Turco-Iranian front. 

When Djevded found that I was resolved to go, he 
feared undoubtedly that later on I would reveal his 
knaveries; wherefore he secretly ordered Burhan-ed- 
Din Bey to assemble my escort of his trusted tools 
only: which meant, to speak Turkish, of men who 
could be depended upon to assassinate me on the road. 
I learned this an hour later from Burhan-ed-Din him- 
self, who was my friend. And in order to show the 
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thing up once and for all, I summoned the principal 
chiefs and officers who had been fighting under my 
command up to that time, and explained to them un- 
equivocally what was taking place. The indignation 
caused among them by the Governor’s bad faith was 
so intense that Achmed and Kiambulat immediately 
offered to accompany me in person. Naturally, I would 
not permit this. So, followed only by the escort which 
these officers had deemed it best to assign me, I set 
upon my way next morning, without Djevded’s daring 
even so much as to object to my arrangements. 


CHAPTER VIII 
KHALIL BEY AND THE RUSSIAN ASSAULTS 


Artsr a trifling encounter with a party of Armenian 
comitadchis in the defile of Varak, we commenced de- 
scending the length of the valley of Hyatz-Tzor, 
which was scattered with the ruins of burned Arme- 
nian hamlets. At four in the afternoon we heard our 
last of the cannonading at Van. Shortly before night- 
fall we entered the kasaba of Koshab, which boasts a 
handsome stone bridge covered with inscriptions, and 
also an ancient castle, daring in design and of Iranian 
or Saracen origin, called the Gorchin-Kaleh or Tower 
of the Doves, because one of its turrets is adorned with 
innumerable perforations, like the openings in a dove- 
cote. Rising early, we crossed before mid-day the 
snow-covered crests of the Kurd-Daghi, which we 
found occupied by a detachment of infantry under the 
command of Captain Ibrahim Effendi. When I had 
dismounted, he handed me a letter from Tchefik Bey, 
Governor of Bash-Kaleh, who entreated me to take 
charge of the mixed forces posted in the Defile of 
Kotur-Dagh. These troops were at the time making 
desperate efforts to impede the Muscovite advance, 
which daily grew stronger and more threatening. 
Acceding, of course, to this request, I was fortunate- 
ly able to reach the Pass in time to organize a counter- 
offensive by means of which we succeeded in neutral- 
98 
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izing the second assault of the Russians and their 
auxiliaries, the Armenians, which was quite formid- 
able. Above all, the charge of the Cossacks, each of 
whom had an infantryman perched up behind him on 
the horse’s cruppers, gave me a good deal to do. But 
our Kurds stood firm, and the victory was ours. After 
having disposed the defense for the following day, I 
set off on my way again, long after nightfall. Cross- 
ing the Upper Zab in the vicinity of Derieh, I came, 
with daybreak, to Bash-Kaleh, where Tchefik Bey was 
awaiting me with a telegram announcing that the Rus- 
sians had succeeded in flanking the defile of Kotur- 
Dagh after my departure, and that, in view of this fact, 
our gendarmes and volunteers had been forced to 
abandon it and flee precipitately toward the foothills 
of the Tchoug-Daghi mountains, where they awaited 
instructions. Since the Russians had overcome that 
obstacle, there was now no way of impeding their ad- 
vance upon Bash-Kaleh, where we had stored large 
quantities of provisions and other necessaries of war. 
Pondering upon the situation, and considering care- 
fully its seriousness, I ordered upon my own respon- 
sibility the immediate evacuation of that place. This 
was effected almost of itself, so great was the terror 
inspired by the atrocities of the Cossacks and the Ar- 
menian volunteers, who, so my men assured me, killed 
for the mere lust of killing, preferably women and 
children. 

It was dreadful to see some of our gravely 
wounded dragging themselves along the road, some- 
times on their knees, so as not to fall into the enemy’s 
hands. For though the regular forces of both Otto- 
man and Muscovite respected and protected the pris- 
oners captured from the other side, the Cossacks and 
the Armenian comitadchis, like our Kurd guerillas, 
killed without mercy all the enemy wounded and de- 
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fenseless that fell into their hands. At one o’clock 
that afternoon there remained of the population of 
Bash-Kaleh only a group of three hundred to four 
hundred Armenian women and children, and some fif- 
teen artisans, likewise Armenian, whom the civil au- 
thorities had let live solely because they were needed 
in the military workshops. When these poor creatures 
saw me, some of them flung themselves at my feet, 
praying me not to leave them to the mercy of their es- 
cort, who, so they said, had been selected from amongst 
the greatest ruffians of the Bash-Kaleh battalion of 
volunteers. The pitiful scene so touched me that I 
summoned the Governor and in the presence of all ob- 
tained his promise, under oath, to lead the men as well 
as the women and children to Tokaragua in perfect 
safety. As if still unsatisfied with the farce, he even 
threatened with death the gendarme who dared dis- 
obey his orders. Trusting in Tchefik Bey’s word, I 
thereupon let those wretched beings depart, which they 
did only after kissing my hands, my stirrups, even the 
neck and mane of my horse in token of gratitude. 

The Muscovite vanguard kept advancing in the di- 
rection of Bash-Kaleh, preceded by wide fringes of 
Cossacks and Armenian auxiliaries, mounted and 
afoot. When the Russians had at last succeeded in 
coming up to within about half a mile of us, we fired 
several volleys against them. Then, hotly pursued by 
their patrols, we retired to Sova, where we spent the 
night. Next morning we swam the Zab and before 
noon reached the village of Tokaragua, situated a num- 
ber of leagues northeast of Cuod-Hanis (where the 
Nestorian Patriarch, Mar-Simoun, resided), and re- 
puted to be the most central town of wild and savage 
Kurdistan. The steep, jagged ranges of that inhos- 
pitable region constitute the Turco-Iranian frontier 
and are, at some seasons, topped by a series of silver 
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hillocks, against which shine at intervals emerald 
patches of spring meadow. While we were ascending 
we caught distinctly at times, from the vantage height 
of a mule-path, the muffled roar of waters racing tu- 
multuously along the bottom of a gloomy gorge en- 
crusted with tiny hamlets fastened, so to speak, to the 
almost perpendicular face of that harsh and beetling 
cliff, which was romantic in aspect in spite of its inhos- 
pitality and savagery. 

In Tokaragua I met the commander of our Division, 
Major Koprolii Kiasim Bey, an Albanian by birth, 
who, in addition to being a man of stainless honor, was 
also an efficient and most valiant soldier. For four or 
five months he held the Muscovite army in check, with 
no other resources than our Division of Gendarmes 
from Van and the Turco-Kurdish volunteers of the 
Governor-General of the province, Djevded Bey. His 
daring and activity had so impressed the Russians 
that, afraid to await his coming, they had at the 
beginning of the war hastily evacuated the districts of 
Bash-Kaleh, Serai, ete., in order to seek refuge in 
northern Persia, beyond the coty of Tebriz, which fell 
into the power of the Ottomans. This had been the 
condition of things on the Russo-Turkish-Iranian 
front when Colonel Khalil Bey presented himself upon 
the scene and caused everything to be lost, wholly 
because of his ambition and his innate scoundrelly 
spirit. 


As I was extremely desirous of saving our stores of 
provisions and munitions in Bash-Kaleh, which had 
meanwhile fallen into the hands of the Russians, I se- 
lected sixty horsemen from among the best of 
Kiasim’s escort and, accompanied by a group of of- 
ficers who joined me voluntarily, set out toward the 
north to attempt a coup de main against the town that 
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very night if possible. A little while before sunset we 
again crossed the Zab. At nine o’clock that evening 
we deployed silently before Bash-Kaleh. Approach- 
ing as close as we could, we fired a volley which by its 
unexpectedness put the whole Cossack garrison to 
flight, and left us in possession of the town. Immedi- 
ately I despatched four outposts to keep us in contact 
with the enemy so as to guard against a counter attack, 
and sent a letter to Kiasim Bey requesting him to send 
me some reénforcements to sustain me in possession 
until he should come with the rest of the troops under 
his command. These measures were advisable because 
Bash-Kaleh was the key to the Kurd-Daghi defile, 
which protected the rear of our besieging forces in 
Van. We spent the rest of the night at the feet of our 
saddled horses, but fortunately nothing occurred ex- 
cept a couple of false alarms. Only with dawn, when 
the first rays of the rising sun began to tinge with rose- 
color the white peaks of the Iranian mountains, we 
caught sight at last, very far off, of two regiments of 
enemy infantry, preceded by several sotnias of Cos- 
sacks, who were advancing slowly in our direction. 
The glitter of the bayonets, which the Russians always 
bear unsheathed, made those two columns seem a pair 
of gigantic serpents with golden scales, slowly twisting 
across the dusty plain. As I saw that the reénforce- 
ments I had asked for could not arrive in time to save 
the town, I had the principal buildings of Bash-Kaleh 
drenched in kerosene, so that when the Russians ar- 
rived they should find nothing but heaps of ashes or a 
city blazing on four sides. 


As we approached Sova, it occurred to me to ask 
Tchefik Bey what had become of those Armenians. 
As he appeared not to understand me, I asked him a 
second time; whereupon he languidly lifted his hand 
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and, without uttering a word, indicated certain caves 
honeycombing the foot of a near-by mountain. That 
was enough. And to think that that bloodthirsty 
monster, destitute of honor, had been educated in 
France, belonged to one of the noblest families of Con- 
stantinople, and was, moreover, a Senator of the Em- 
pire. hod 

Half an hour after arriving in Tokaragua we met a 
group of Kurds conducting an individual whom any- 
one would have taken at first sight for an Afghan beg- 
gar. His appearance was suspicious, but all Tchefik 
Bey’s efforts to make him speak were in vain until at 
last, as they were on the point of leading him off to be 
shot, he made signs as if to indicate a desire to talk 
with me. Gladly acceding to his wishes, I called him 
to one side. He immediately began to address me in 
most excellent French, describing Paris and relating 
his experiences there in such terms as to convince me 
speedily that he was not the Armenian spy for whom 
we had taken him. He established his identity to my 
satisfaction as a Persian prince of the noble family of 
Farman-Farmah (if I remember correctly) who wan- 
dered about the mountains in the rags of a mendicant 
‘‘for reasons of state.’’ Since there was no reason for 
holding him prisoner, I had him freed immediately and 
provided him with an escort and a safe-conduct to the 
Iranian frontier. 

One year later the incident had its pleasant sequel 
when this same prince came to salute me in Aleppo, ac- 
companied by his secretary. Before saying farewell 
he pinned upon my breast, in token of gratitude, a high 
Iranian decoration still in my possession. 

When the shadows of night extended above that 
jumble of wild peaks, some half-dozen or more palish 
patches gleamed along the skirts of a narrow valley, 
marking the site whereon were pitched the campaign 
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tents of our Expeditionary Army, which had mean- 
time arrived from Persia. As we approached it, we 
saw more distinctly every moment herds of sheep, 
cows, mules and horses grazing along the hillside; 
while, at the entrance to the bivouac, ant-like clusters 
of infantrymen and cavalry scurried about among 
great mounds of park, batteries in alignment, and 
white rows of tents tinged a wavering purple by the 
bright reflection of the flames. 

After dinner, Kiasim Bey presented me to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Expeditionary Army, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Khalil Bey. 

In order to present a concrete portrait of Khalil I 
must transcend the chronological limits of my story; 
for it is not only what Khalil had done thus far and 
what he did during the months immediately following, 
but his whole career in the army, which reveals the 
man. Unworthy of consideration as a soldier, he 
nevertheless compelled me to devote some thought to 
him because he made himself my chief antagonist. 
Djevded, the Mohammedan fanatie, had I believe a cer- 
tain regard for me and was sincere enough in his 
thanks for my military services, although determined 
‘‘for reasons of state’’ to silence this Christian for- 
ever. Of Khalil’s motives for seeking my life I can- 
not speak with equal tolerance, for I believe that he 
was strangely animated by the same low trait of per- 
sonal jealousy, in my case, which stood out so conspic- 
uously in his treatment of other officers and which 
brought ruin upon the forces he commanded. It was 
my fate, during those four years of war, to come again 
and again in contact, which meant conflict, with Khalil 
—in Armenia, in Mesopotamia, in Baghdad. If in that 
time I had discovered one act of credit to him as of- 
ficer and patriot, I would gladly set it down, but there 
was nothing. 
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Khalil received me with the ostentatious ceremony 
of the Orientals, which seems very like what we com- 
monly term ‘‘cordiality,’’ but which usually signifies 
the contrary. It is the silken glove—and frequently 
even the silken cord, or, as I was to discover later in 
Baghdad, the poisoned coffee-cup! Khalil at the 
time must have been about thirty-eight. He was 
rather slender in build, handsome as to features, and 
had risen from Captain to Colonel in less than three 
years; not so much for his military merits, since his 
knowledge in this branch probably did not exceed that 
of a guerilla chieftain, as because of the fact of his be- 
ing the near kinsman of the Minister of War, Enver 
Pasha. (It is relevant to record that the system of 
‘‘promotions for exceptional merit’’ in vogue in the 
high spheres of the Ottoman army during the World 
War afforded opportunity for many abuses, above all 
among certain of the Young Turk upper officers; as 
in the cases of Hnver, Djemal, etc., who were the mili- 
tary members of the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress and did as they pleased without anyone’s having 
authority to stop them. The Sultan was merely their 
tool, and the Germans were careful not to mix in the 
internal affairs of the Ottoman civil and military ad- 
ministration. ) 

The forces which Khalil had brought from Constan- 
tinople were composed almost entirely of line-regi- 
ments, instructed by Colonel Nikolai Bey, and remark- 
able for their gallantry, their discipline, and above all 
for their excellent equipment. Unfortunately, even 
this picked troop was steadily torn to pieces in Kha- 
lil’s hands because of his disorderly spirit which, in 
time, became almost proverbial in the army. Jealous 
of Kiasim because he had become justly famous for his 
brilliant conduct on that front, Khalil removed him 
from the command of his division. Khalil also or- 
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dered the sub-guvernors of Shadak, Berguiri, and 
Serai, who had combated the Muscovite advance hero- 
ically, step by step, in their respective senyaks, to re- 
tire immediately with their forces to his own halting- 
place. This left the way open for the Russian advance, 
which naturally was not long delayed, and which re- 
sulted in the capture of almost all the vilayet of Van 
and of a part of Bitlis also. The true motive for this 
remarkable procedure, which some have not hesitated 
to qualify as the shameless sale and treason of the fath- 
erland, was rooted in Khalil’s recognition of his own 
inability to conquer the Russians, and his jealous fear 
lest others win the glory of that conquest. I learned 
this later on from various individuals who had it from 
his own lips while he was under the influence of liquor. 
So it was that Khalil continued to sacrifice, one after 
another, the best commanders and leaders who had 
been valiantly defending and maintaining for a year 
and a half the supremacy of the Crescent here and be- 
yond the Iranian frontier. When in the course of time 
practically nothing remained of the Expeditionary 
Army which he had brought from Constantinople, he 
abandoned the remnant to its fate and went to Erze- 
rum, where he similarly ended up by disorganizing the 
Third Army through his demoralizing handling. As 
soon as he realized that he could not win any advan- 
tages there either, he set out with the best divisions 
for Mesopotamia, leaving the Caucasian frontier 
open; and the Russians lost no time in seizing it, erush- 
ing the Third Army and occupying the major portion 
of the province of Erzerum (May, 1916). With the 
forces that he had snatched away from that region, 
Khalil then went to Baghdad, where he commenced by 
usurping the laurels gained by Colonel Nur-ed-Din 
during the Battle of Ktesifon. Later on he took ad- 
vantage of the death of Field Marshal von der Goltz 
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Pasha to pass himself off as the conqueror of Kut-el- 
Amara, though the conquest had really been the Field 
Marshal’s work and not Khalil’s. Like all other 
frauds, Khalil, however, did not fail to topple from his 
place of eminence; but unfortunately his fall did not 
occur until after he had made an end of the Sixth 
Army, the command of which had been entrusted to 
him by the Field Marshal a few moments before ex- 
piring. Khalil was imprisoned after the Armistice, 
along with Djevded and two hundred other Young 
Turk leaders; and not so long ago he found himself 
upon the eve of trial by the Grand Court Martial at 
Constantinople, not so much for his military failures 
as for his knavery and his complicity in the Armenian 
massacres. 

Khalil Bey cost Turkey very dear. First, he caused 
the loss of Van and Bitlis, as well as of the Expedi- 
tionary Army on the Iranian frontier. Then he des- 
troyed the Third Army and motivated the loss of the 
Erzerum province. Immediately afterwards he anni- 
hilated the Sixth Army and lost Mesopotamia without 
having been able in all that time to set foot once on 
enemy soil. Of Khalil, we may say without fear of ex- 
aggeration that his was only a stolen fame. 

And that was the specimen of man and of leader to 
whom I had the honor to be presented that night in our 
General Headquarters at Tokaragua, surrounded by a 
group of uniformed Byzantine sycophants who had 
followed him from Constantinople, not to defend their 
native land, but dazzled and magnetized by the pros- 
pect of unbounded orgies and rich booty. 


Meanwhile Khalil had ordered Djevded also to 
abandon Van to its fate and come to Tokaragua by 
way of Koshab. In virtue of this command, the Gov- 
ernor set out with all his troops by the route indicated ; 
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but descending the defile of Kurd-Daghi, he fell in with 
the Muscovites, who were encamped in Derieh and had 
barred the way in the vicinity of Tchoug. Neverthe- 
less, after a brief combat which cost the Cossacks five 
hundred losses, Djevded succeeded in freeing himself 
of the enemy and, supported by two battalions which 
we had despatched to his assistance, he came to join us 
in Tokaragua next day. Thereupon we learned from 
him that after his retirement the Armenians had scat- 
tered over the country-side, sacking far and wide, and 
assassinating every Mussulman, old man, woman, or 
child, they came upon; establishing a precedent hither- 
to unknown even among the Kurds, who undoubtedly 
killed men, but not women and children—at least not 
publicly. 


CHAPTER IX 
KHALIL RETREATS BEFORE THE RUSSIANS 


On tHE fifth of May we transferred our General 
Headquarters from Tokaragua to the outskirts of 
Sova, where we occupied excellent strategic positions 
covering the road to Mosul; while the Russians were 
entrenched in front of us to prevent our advancing 
upon Van by way of Koshab and Bash-Kaleh. The 
only practicable route left us by which to retire to Bit- 
lis was that of Vastan, which led along the entire 
southern bank of the Lake of Van. If we had hastened 
a bit, we could have occupied it without great effort. 
But Khalil decided against taking it, in spite of the 
advice of Kiasim Bey, who was a veteran and fully 
comprehended the extreme danger of our situation. It 
seems that Khalil Bey had developed a terror of the 
Russians since his defeat at Dilman; so that, without 
daring to assume the offensive and open up a passage 
for his troops, he let precious time slip by, which the 
enemy utilized for spinning about us a dangerous and 
daily more intricate spider-web. Several days passed 
in inaction, while we waited for the Russians to attack 
us. We—that is, Khalil and his staff—occupied our- 
selves in making excursions into the mountains, hunt- 
ing hares, wild boar, and quail. 

As a matter of fact, those cavalcades of ours across 
the savage mountains of Kurdistan were always very 
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interesting. The peaks were crowned with feudal cas- 
tles like condors’ nests, or by diminutive hamlets 
silhouetted on the brink of chasms through which 
rushed the green water of the Zab and its tributaries. 
We were situated at an altitude of some nine thousand 
feet or more, amid mountains, hills, and meadows cov- 
ered by rich spring pasturage as by a bright green 
carpet. On all sides I saw only emerald slopes, strewn 
with white and scarlet rhododendron; while on the 
banks of the rivulets which coursed along in all di- 
rections, flowing into cascades and waterfalls, slender 
yellow lilies and Alpine roses were massed under a 
mother-of-pearl sky shot with gold. At those altitudes 
the vault of heaven is no longer blue, but diaphanous. 

The coming of the Russians had struck panic into 
the Kurds. They were fleeing in all directions with 
their flocks before the giaours—the Muscovites and 
their allies, the Armenian volunteers, who never gave 
quarter to the Mussulman who fell into their hands. 
Their picturesque encampments on the mountain- 
heights or in the depths of the ravines looked like 
those of redskins which I used to frequent when I was 
a cowboy in Texas and Arizona. 


Convinced at last of the danger threatening us, 
Khalil resolved to undertake the retreat by way of 
Vastan. Our Division of Gendarmes, composed of 
twelve veteran battalions fully acquainted with these 
mountains, was to form the vanguard; and, after pick- 
ing up the former garrison of Van, which was en- 
camped around Shaghmanis, it was to continue the ad- 
vance upon Vastan, followed closely by the rest of the 
army. During the six or seven days of our occupation 
of the positions at Sova, except for a few skirmishes 
we had no serious encounter. It suited the enemy bet- 
ter to have us there quiet, with folded arms, while they 
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performed evolutions to the north in order to extend 
the web they were weaving about us. Our somewhat 
unexpected retirement did not fail to alarm the Rus- 
sians, therefore, and they immediately opened upon 
us an extremely violent artillery fire, and charged 
against our rear-guard with bayonets. Nevertheless, 
all their efforts to keep us hemmed in there proved 
vain. Our army kept on opening up a way for its pass- 
age and finally entered the mountains of Bervar and 
Nordoz, with Vastan as its destination. 

On May twenty-sixth we set out, Kiasim and I, ac- 
companied by our staff and by a squadron of mounted 
gendarmes, in the direction of Shaghmanis, where, as I 
have said before, the former garrison of Van awaited 
us; and whither the main body of our Division had pre- 
ceded us. We spent the night in a village called Kis- 
ham, whose inhabitants proved not to be Kurds, as we 
had first thought, but semi-nomad Israelites who spoke 
a language half-Kurd, half-Armenian, and who prac- 
ticed polygamy. As soon as we had supped, I had the 
opportunity of talking for quite a while with some of 
the village worthies who came to welcome me. From 
them I learned many curious details, especially with 
respect to the deportation of the Jews from Babylonia 
in the times of Nebuchadnezzar, an event of which 
they talked to me as familiarly as if it had happened 
the day before. Among the relics of their stay in ex- 
ile was a very ancient copy of the Pentateuch, a manu- 
seript on an interminable sheet of parchment rolled 
about a rosewood rod; as well as some documents writ- 
ten in outlandish characters which they showed me, 
but kept hidden from the eyes of the Turks, I do not 
know why. It seems that in addition to Kisham there 
still exist other villages of semi-nomad Hebrews, situ- 
ated at the foot of the mountains of Hartosh and 
Djebel-Toura, whose inhabitants live in perfect har- 
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mony with the Jesid, Kurd, and Nestorian population 
of the savage and partially unknown ranges of the 
Zagros and the Bohtan-Su. 

On the following day, the twenty-seventh, we crossed 
a steep summit, gashed by diverging precipices which 
obliged us to lead our horses by the halter for the 
greater part of the way. This was not very edifying, 
particularly not to me, as for some time I had been 
suffering from an indigestion which several days later 
turned into a violent attack of dysentery. In a miser- 
able little hamlet, the name of which I do not recall, we 
encountered on the following afternoon our corpulent 
Major of the Medical Corps, who had an excellent din- 
ner spread and waiting for us. We spent the night 
there, encamped amid the ruins of an ancient castle 
which once upon a time had sheltered Tamerlane. Be- 
side a path which centuries before had been a royal 
highroad, I noticed a pyramid of stones, each one the 
size of an ostrich-egg, which Tamerlane’s soldiers had 
placed there, one stone upon another, as they had filed 
past. That was the ancient way of calculating, in the 
Near East, the approximate strength of the armies; 
and this method of counting, known as talim-name, is 
still in use in some sections of the Caucasus and of 
Northern Persia. 

On the twenty-ninth we finally reached Shaghmanis, 
where I had the pleasure of greeting some old com- 
rades from the siege of Van, among them Achmed and 
Burhan-ed-Din Beys. The only one missing was Kiam- 
bulat, who as I was grieved to learn had fallen in the 
meantime, while fighting somewhere or other against 
the Russians. Next day at dawn I set out with the cav- 
alry of the vanguard by way of the defile of Kasrik, 
which led to Vastan, and which we had ordered occu- 
pied the previous night by a detachment of two or three 
hundred men, in order to forestall any enemy attack on 
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the right flank. As we approached the hamlet of Kas- 
rik we heard infantry fire and, after an interval, inces- 
sant cannonading which thundered louder as we ad- 
vanced. This violent roar of conflict was due to the 
fact that our little garrison in that defile had just been 
attacked by the Russians and the Armenian volunteers 
from Van, whose combined force was not less than three 
to four thousand infantrymen and some eight hundred 
Cossacks, equipped with three or four batteries of 
mountain artillery. In order to try and save our 
braves, who were defending themselves desperately on 
a bare hill-top, I had the Erzerum battalion advance. 
It hurled itself suddenly on the right flank of the 
enemy, while the Mosul battalion took possession of 
certain elevations from which they could dominate the 
adversary artillery with their fire; so that in less than 
an hour and a half we found ourselves again in pos- 
session of the defile, and a little before nightfall, abso- 
Jate masters of the situation. But at that point a note 
arrived from Kiasim Bey, ordering me to abandon 
Kasrik and proceed with my troops to join him in X 
so that we might continue the march in another direc- 
tion. Had it not been for this order, we would have 
been able to take Vastan that morning, and on the mor- 
row perhaps Van itself, since the enemy had under- 
taken a precipitate retreat to the north, in the belief 
doubtless that we would follow them with all the army. 

Not long before ten p. m. I caught up with Kiasim, 
from whom I learned that his order was merely in 
obedience to another from Khalil Bey, in which the 
latter summoned him to his aid in all haste; since the 
situation of the main body of our Expeditionary Army 
had meanwhile become very serious. After its retire- 
ment from Sova, which the Russians had tried to pre- 
vent by a violent bayonet attack (during which the 
losses of the Muscovites themselves were not less than 
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six hundred men), the enemy began to pursue it with 
all their cavalry; so that by this time Khalil’s army 
was not merely close-pressed, but cooped up and be- 
sieged by the Russians on the outskirts of Mervanen. 
To save it we had to threaten the right flank of the 
foe. We accomplished this by means of a night march 
across Perpeledan, over a series of precipices wherein 
not a few of our horses perished. The darkness was 
so intense that in order not to miss our footing we had 
to press forward clinging to the tails of our horses, 
which served as our guides. During that unforgetta- 
ble journey I could appreciate the true merit of our 
Division and the veteran character of its contingents. 
Many of our gendarmes were ex-bandits and com- 
itadchis, who had been exiled from those frontiers as 
undesirables; but in our hands they were converted 
into so many lambs, owing to the fact that among us 
the slightest evidence of insubordination was punished 
by death. Kiasim Bey I believe ordered shot, and 
even killed with his own hands, some forty or more of 
them; while I myself often had to go about, pistol in 
hand and sword in readiness, to prevent disorder and 
to check pillage. Nevertheless, our Division was a 
picked corps in every sense of the term, which knew 
how to utilize even the slightest advantage of terrain, 
and which performed its evolutions, reorganized itself, 
and deployed in guerilla or fought in close formation 
without one’s even having to issue an order. Those 
gendarmes were never disconcerted, even during the 
most strenuous moments. They never fled in econfu- 
sion after a defeat, and they always retired with their 
faces to the enemy. 


When day dawned, we came to a little wooden bridge 
over the Shadak-Su, before the hamlet of Perpeledan. 
The Kurds, who continued descending from the sur- 
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rounding mountains by the tens of thousands, closely 
pursued by the Cossacks, and shepherding immense 
flocks of sheep and goats, were crowded about the up- 
per end of this bridge, even disputing the passage now 
and again with cudgels and knives. The tumult was 
inexpressible when our Division arrived and tried to 
cut its way through the multitude in all haste, since 
the salvation of Khalil’s army depended on the oppor- 
tune arrival of our forces. Soon after our rear-guard 
had crossed the stream, the Kurds, released from 
check, hurled themselves with renewed energy upon 
the bridge which, unable to resist the weight of such a 
throng, fell heavily with a tremendous crash and con- 
verted the waters of the Shadak-Su into a second Red 
Sea. 

We stayed the night in Perpeledan, awaiting news 
from Khalil Bey which never came; and on the follow- 
ing morning we were awakened by the distant sound of 
shots and the ceaseless chatter of machine-guns. One 
quarter of an hour later we commenced to perceive in 
the distance the columns of the train of our Expedi- 
tionary Army, which in serpentine lines was descend- 
ing a steep mountain-side, closely followed by the dif- 
ferent battle-units in perfect order of march. Had it 
not been for the thunder of the volleys, no one could 
have suspected that that army was being pursued and 
hotly pressed by the greater part of the enemy cavalry. 
When we disposed our troops to go and meet them, 
we were surprised to discover the presence of an un- 
known force crowning a height midway of the road. 
Fortunately, this proved to be one of Khalil’s out- 
posts. He himself dismounted among us fifteen min- 
utes later, well content to find himself once more under 
the protection of our Division. 

Meanwhile a rather serious engagement had begun 
between our rear and the enemy. The Muscovite 
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forces, situated on the other side of the river in the 
villages of Mervanen and Chilkeri, were composed of 
several regiments of Cossack cavalry. These bore pil- 
lion-style on their horses an equal number of bat- 
talions of sharpshooters whom they dropped in pass- 
ing in advantageous positions, in order that these 
marksmen might reénforece the assaults with their gun- 
fire. It was wonderful to see those Cossacks perform 
their evolutions, like startled wasps, and attack us in 
front under the protection of their sharpshooters, or 
disappear into the hills, to emerge unexpectedly on our 
flank, where our machine-guns were waiting for them 
and made them retire headlong with more than one 
saddle empty. It reminded me vividly again of sights 
I had witnessed years before while fighting in the Rus- 
sian-Japanese War. At half-past one in the afternoon 
our artillery entered into action also, obliging the 
enemy to retreat and fortify themselves at once in the 
vicinity of the little town of Mervanen. 

Meanwhile, one or two of their battalions had suc- 
ceeded in crossing the river and had entrenched them- 
selves among certain cliffs and crags dominated by the 
fire of the forces under my command from a group of 
red porphyry hills which formed the extreme left 
wing of our front. We were just about three hundred 
yards apart, and notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Russians to dislodge us, they finally had to fall back 
and await sunset so as to be able to retire without suf- 
fering decimation. Penned up in the gulch with them 
were a couple of sotmias of Siberian Cossacks whom 
we had failed to see at first because of the steepness of 
the mountain. When they found out that they were at 
last discovered, and commenced to feel the bullets of 
our veterans raining upon them, they took to flight 
pell-mell, ascending the opposite mountain slope at a 
gallop. In spite of their speed and the eight hundred 
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yards that separated us, we were able to inflict some 
losses upon them. The considerable number of white 
and roan horses I noticed among these Cossacks in- 
clined me to believe that they had been reénforced by 
Armenian volunteers; because all Cossacks, but par- 
ticularly those from Siberia, generally use dark 
mounts. 

At nightfall the enemy cavalry retired, with its in- 
fantry on its horse’s rumps, a number of miles be- 
yond Mervanen; doubtless fearing we might under- 
take a nocturnal counter-attack. They returned next 
morning, not to attack us this time, but merely to ob- 
serve us out of cannon-range. The rest of the enemy 
infantry, which had arrived during the night, had pos- 
sessed itself of the Shedak road, thus cutting off our 
retreat to Bitlis by way of Van. Accordingly we found 
ourselves corraled by the greater part of the Musco- 
vite army, which threatened us in front and on both 
sides. Held there on the frozen uplands of the geo- 
graphically unexplored regions of Upper Bothan, we 
were surprised by a blizzard, which caused us extreme 
suffering, especially during the night. It affected our 
horses, too, to a certain extent, as they had already 
been much exhausted by the marches and counter 
marches which we had been practising during that 
week of crossing the beetling mountains of Nordoz and 
Bervar. 

Waked next morning by the sound of lively firing, 
we feared at first a surprise on the part of the foe. 
But it was nothing of the sort. It was merely directed 
at a couple of lost bears which were floundering in be- 
wilderment ‘about our camp without being able to find 
an exit until evil fortune led them to the stew-pots and 
frying-pans of our cooks. We were at an elevation of 
some ten thousand feet or more above sea-level, and 
the temperature was Siberian in every sense of the 
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word. Our situation did not cease to be extremely dif- 
ficult and the worst might have befallen us had aid not 
been sent by heaven in the form of a certain Noro, a 
Kurdish highwayman, lieutenant of the notorious ban- 
dit Murmuhi. In exchange for the commutation of 
the death-sentence hanging over him, this friendly vil- 
lain engaged himself to lead us to Sairt, across the 
ice-covered deserts of Bohtan and Djahudi. Happily, 
we trusted to the fellow’s word, improbable though it 
seemed that he was telling the truth; and, with him as 
guide, our army undertook the journey across a waste 
of unknown territory which, Djevded Bey assured me, 
I was the first foreigner to visit. It was the second 
time in my life that I found myself traveling across 
geographically unexplored lands. 

Another heavy snow fell during the night of June 
fifth, accompanied by a furious hurricane, which caused 
some of our packhorses and one or two hundred sol- 
diers to freeze to death. On the morning of the sixth 
our Division set out upon the march, forming the rear- 
guard of the army. The Russians followed us for 
some distance; but seeing that we paid no attention to 
them, they turned back at last, perhaps fearing an 
ambuseade. That afternoon we descended into a de- 
licious valley, sheltered amid steep mountains, and 
covered with meadows of bright, blended colors, blos- 
soming gardens, and three or four little villages em- 
bowered in fruit trees. But all was deserted. The in- 
habitants had fled precipitately upon learning of our 
approach. We only found, near the entrance of a wa- 
ter-mill, a drove of asses laden with flour, abandoned 
by their owners when the firing began. At daybreak 
we began scaling a snow-covered range, scraggy and 
threatening, whose silvery summits arched from peak 
to peak and from crest to crest until they melted into 
the white pinnacles of the Hartosh, neighbors of the 
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clouds. We were in the midst of an absolutely un- 
known land. 

In the afternoon we crossed a defile covered with 
hard packed snow from twelve to fifteen feet deep. 
Soon afterwards we commenced to descend the south- 
ern face of the mountain, following the course of vari- 
ous torrents whose impetuous reddish waters went 
thundering down over rocks and cliffs, carrying along 
great blocks of ice and forming cataracts which dashed 
against the depths of the precipices with a deafening 
roar. The lack of provisions made itself felt so acute- 
ly during that day and the next that we had to eat 
roots and a certain aromatic herb used by the Kurds 
in the preparation of cheese because of its oniony 
flavor. However, vegetation increased as we de- 
scended, so that by sunset we were toasting ourselves 
about immense camp-fires from which sparks showered 
amid the red flames. While I rested there, wrapped in 
my cloak, listening to the night-song of the birds and 
watching the blackening rocks, covered with icy pedi- 
ments and tinged with violet, the silence of the night 
was broken again and again by a strident, melancholy 
howling which seemed to descend from the summit of 
the steep shadowy peaks surrounding us. Our Kurds, 
grouped about the camp-fire according to their cus- 
tom, were terrified on hearing it; and began to mur- 
mur verses from the Koran to the effect that they be 
delivered from that Sheitan or Devil of the Peaks. I 
suppose from the tone it must have been a panther. 
That outery and the far-off howling of wolves re- 
minded me at intervals that we were crossing the 
Keliehan, which is not man’s dominion, but the exclu- 
sive kingdom of wild beasts. 

On the seventh of June we continued our descent of 
the long mountain-slope, strewn with boulders and 
tangled with thickets of scrub-oak and wild pear, until 
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fmally that afternoon we entered a spacious valley 
called the Maziro by the Kurds. It was cut from north 
to south by a large river—I suppose the upper stream 
of the Bohtan-Su. I shall never. forget those table- 
lands of the Alpine zone of the Hakiaro regions, en- 
circled with silver mountains sparkling like diamonds 
in the sun. They are known only to the Kurds and 
Jesids, who frequent them during the summer months 
in order to pasture their flocks and to gather nuts in the 
forests. For the other eight months of the year they 
are snow-covered. During our passage of the river, 
which we effected that same afternoon, I could appre- 
ciate the great usefulness of our dromedaries. With 
water up to their necks, they went back and forth 
across the swift torrent, bearing load after load of 
munitions and artillery, which otherwise we should 
have had to leave behind, since the water was over the 
heads of the mules and horses, obliging them to swim 
the flood. 

There could be no lovelier landscape than that which 
extended round us. In a misty blue world to the south 
the Djebel-Tours loomed distinct, snowy-white; while 
on the west the argent towers of Mount Djahudi, or 
the Mountain of the Jews, lifted into the sunlight the 
glittering peaks whereon, according to ancient Aram- 
ean tradition, the Ark of Noah came to rest, in the 
dawn of time. 


Thereafter we encountered no more snow on the 
way, but, instead, deserts of basalt, and infernal lava- 
fields which left our poor animals halt and lame. Be- 
sides, we had to gather up all along the road the sick 
and wounded whom Khalil’s forces had left behind 
them on account of lack of means of transportation. 
Several times I was forced to abandon whole loads of 
munitions in order to take up some of those poor suf- 
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fering wretches, who would otherwise have been de- 
voured by wild beasts—if not despatched by the 
Kurds. 

On the ninth of June we defiled the length of the foot 
of Mount Djahudi, which stretched like an iron ram- 
part from east to west. About four o’clock we dis- 
mounted, Kiasim and I, in the little kasaba of Khisgir, 
which from a distance looked like a smiling oasis amid 
its flowers and its hazel groves. There we found 
Khalil Bey installed in the courtyard of a handsome 
dwelling, barefoot and extended indolently upon a rug, 
drinking raki, or dusico—grape-brandy—among a 
group of sycophants. Our arrival had coincided with 
that of Colonel Isaak Bey and the famed tribune Omar- 
Nadchi, who were very much put out at Italy’s decla- 
ration of war, news of which had just reached us, I do 
not remember how. Some, and Omar-Nadchi was 
among them, cursed the hour that Turkey had entered 
the contest, opining that she should ‘sign a separate 
peace with the Allies at all cost, even that of a slice of 
the Empire. As the discussion of this and other topics 
waxed hotter, and we, too, took part, it was painful to 
see such a man as Kiasim, whose mere name on more 
than one occasion proved sufficient to put the enemy 
to flight, having to show a deference to an arch-assas- 
sin like Khalil Bey, who had just sacrificed the prov- 
ince of Van almost entire to his jealous envy and his 
glaring ignorance of military science. 

When I reached the town, whither I went in search 
of provisions for our men, who had just passed 
through a week of desperate privation, I found the 
bazaar and all the shops empty. Khalil’s troops had 
passed through the place like a swarm of locusts or 
something even more destructive, despoiling and scat- 
tering whatever they could not carry along. 

Next day we traversed a waterless region, hemmed 
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in by tawny limestone hills which reminded me of the 
spurs of the Andes bordering the savannahs of Cas- 
anare. By eleven o’clock we had reached the hamlets 
of Ambar and of Gundesh, which Khalil had sacked 
and burned on the pretext that the inhabitants had 
stolen the weapons of some of our soldiers. Near the 
shore of the river I saw the bodies of half a dozen 
Kurds dangling from a gallows. A little further 
along we stumbled upon twenty Armenians whom our 
men had discovered hiding in the mountains and who 
had tried to pass themselves off for Nestorians. In 
vain. The rearguard took charge of them; and after 
we had resumed the march, the crack of several shots 
told me what had become of the twenty Armenians. 

I slept badly that night, on account of the fleas and 
of a severe attack of dysentery which I feared would 
end in typhus. There were likewise ticks and legions 
of hornets in that country which never let our poor 
animals rest. We had descended suddenly from the 
snows of the Caucasus to the semi-tropies of Djesiret 
and Upper Mesopotamia. At last, on the twelfth, we 
crossed the Bohtan-Su, tributary to the Tigris, by the 
bridge of Saman-Korii which the Cossacks at first 
tried to dispute with us; and so entered full into the 
province of Biths. Our routes divided that day. 
Khalil continued the march northward with his forces, 
that he might, with Djevded’s assistance, organize the 
massacres of Sairt, Bitlis, Mush, and Sasoun; while 
Kiasim Bey was instructed to make his way to Kara- 
Hisar in order to undertake the re-conquest of the 
province of Van, which Khalil had thrown away by 
his blunders. As for myself, I was thoroughly dis- 
gusted and disheartened by the numerous and utterly 
unjustifiable massacres of the Christians, committed, 
if not at the direct instance, at least through the com- 
plaisance of the Commander-in-Chief of our Expedi- 
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tionary Army, Khalil Bey. Therefore, I asked to be 
relieved of my post as provisional Chief of Staff of 
the Gendarmes of Van. My request was granted, and 
I was consequently free to go to headquarters for in- 
structions as to my next task. 

Before setting out, however, I took advantage of a 
dark night to enter the city of Bitlis, disguised as one 
of my own gendarmes, to ascertain what had become 
of Schwester Martha and Miss MacLaren, whom I 
knew to have been transferred thither. Unfortunate- 
ly, I could not find them; and I had to withdraw before 
dawn in order to gather together my little escort, 
which had remained in a hamlet of salt-refiners called 
Varkan. The mayor of that place surprised me at din- 
ner with the latest news from Constantinople, to the 
effect that ‘‘the German Emperor had been converted 
to Mohammedanism!’’ 

On the road to Sairt several officers of the Volun- 
teer Battalion of Bash-Kaleh overtook me, and 
snatched time to explain with an air of great satisfac- 
tion how and when the authorities at Bitlis had every- 
thing in readiness, merely awaiting Khalil Bey’s final 
order, to commence one of the most cowardly massa- 
cres in the contemporary history of Armenia. Yield- 
ing to the impulse of comradeship with which the 
Turks had always treated me—perhaps because I had 
learned their language—these fellows even advised me 
to hurry up if I wished to arrive in time to witness the 
great massacre of Sairt, which by that time must have 
already commenced under the direction of the Gover- 
nor-General of the province, Djevded Bey. 

It was not yet mid-day of June eighteenth when we 
drew rein before Sairt, whose narrow white houses in- 
dicated its Babylonian origin. Six minarets, one of 
them a leaning tower, stood out like needles of alabas- 
ter against the turquoise Mesopotamian sky. Herds 
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of cattle and black buffalo were grazing peacefully 
over the surrounding plain, while a group of woolly 
dromedaries drowsed about a solitary spring. The 
momentary sensation of tranquility evoked in my 
troubled spirit by that pastoral scene was rudely shat- 
tered, however, by the atrocious spectacle afforded by 
a hill beside the highway. The ghastly slope was 
crowned by thousands of half-nude and still bleeding 
corpses, lying in heaps, or interlaced in death’s final 
embrace. Fathers, brothers, sons, and grandsons lay 
there as they had fallen beneath the bullets and yata- 
ghans of the assassins. From more than one slashed 
throat the life gushed forth in mouthfuls of warm 
blood. Flocks of vultures were perched upon the 
mound, pecking at the eyes of dead and dying, whose 
rigid gaze seemed still to mirror the horrors of un- 
speakable agony; while the scavenger dogs struck 
sharp teeth into the entrails of beings still palpitating 
with the breath of life. 

Overcome by the hideous spectacle, and jumping our 
horses over the mountains of cadavers which ob- 
structed our passage, I entered Sairt with my men. 
There we found the police and the populace engaged 
in sacking the houses of the Christians. At the Serag- 
lio I met various sub-Governors of the province, as- 
sembled in council under the presidency of the chief of 
the local gendarmes, Nasim Effendi, who had directed 
the massacre in person. From their talk I realized at 
once that the thing had been arranged the day before 
by Djevded Bey. He had left that morning for Bitlis 
in order to initiate that other butchery about which the 
officers from Bash-Kaleh had spoken to me on the 
road. One of those sub-Governors, who was a very 
good friend of mine, told me with all discretion that 
Khalil had decreed my death in order to prevent my 
revealing later on, in Constantinople or abroad, what 
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had taken place. I had been the only Christian—so 
Khalil had stated—in the army to witness things that 
should never have been witnessed by any Christian. 
Meanwhile I had taken up my lodging in a hand- 
some house belonging to Nestorians, which had been 
sacked like all the rest. There was nothing left in the 
way of furniture except a few broken chairs. Walls 
and floors were stained with blood. In a neglected cor- 
ner I found an English dictionary and a tiny image of 
the Virgin Mary, hidden there by some child, prob- 
ably. After a brief rest, I went down to the military 
Casino, where a group of officers who had served under 
me at the siege of Van awaited my coming. While I 
sat there amiably chatting with them, I could observe 
in detail the fearful spectacle offered by the population 
of Sairt at the moment. Among the least edifying 
pictures which I was forced to witness with a smile on 
my lips was that of a procession headed by a picket of 
gendarmes which led along a venerable old man. His 
black tunic and purple cap clearly indicated that he 
was a Nestorian Bishop. Blood-drops trickled over 
his brow, and flowed down his cheeks like scarlet tears 
of martyrdom. As he passed us, he fixed his gaze 
upon me in a long look, as if divining that I too was a 
Christian; but he kept on toward that ghastly hill be- 
yond. When he reached it, he stood with folded arms 
among his flock who had preceded him along the road 
to death, until he too fell under the iron of his assas- 
sins. Soon afterwards another mob appeared, drag- 
ging along the corpses of several children and old men, 
whose heads bumped along the cobblestones while 
passers-by spat upon them and sped them on their 
way with curses. Thus the saddest and bloodiest scenes 
unrolled before my eyes, one after another. Sick at 
heart from witnessing so much misery, I secretly re- 
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solved to serve no longer beneath the banner of Khalil 
Pasha, who encouraged such inhuman crimes. 

Nothing could have exceeded the courtesy and 
friendliness with which Khalil’s officers regaled me as 
the pageant of agony and blood went by past the open 
doors. I knew, while bandying jests with them, how 
to appraise their charming manners; for it has been 
well said, ‘‘Beware of the Turk when he smiles.’’ Be- 
fore entering the Casino with them I had learned, 
chiefly from my friend the sub-governor, that I would 
not finish the journey on which I was to set out that 
night, since, two or three days’ distance, at a certain 
bridge, I would be ambuscaded and killed, apparently 
by ‘‘bandits’’ or ‘‘Armenian rebels.’’ These bandits 
or rebels had already been sent ahead to wait for me. 
Another hint was conveyed to me by my orderly, 
Tasim, who had become anxious on my account. Let 
me say in passing that I owed much to the fidelity of 
Tasim Chavush during the war. He was a tall, muscu- 
lar Albanian savage who, in the beginning, caused me 
some annoyances until convinced that he could not be 
master, but who had long since borne himself towards 
me as if I were the apple of his eye. 

At dusk I left the Casino, ostensibly to set out on the 
road which led across that bridge, but in reality to 
turn my face toward the wild and practically unknown 
territory which I must cross if I would reach Aleppo, 
where I hoped to arrange for my discharge from the 
Ottoman Army, or at least for my transfer to another 
front. My comrades of the coffee hour bade me fare- 
well heartily with many pleasant words and Turkish 
smiles. I collected the seven gendarmes I had chosen 
to accompany me, and my good Tasim, and spurred 
my way swiftly out of that Gehenna. Time pressed; 
for not more than three or four days could elapse be- 
fore word would be brought to Khalil from the watch- 
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ers at the bridge telling him that I had not come that 
way. My failure to take that route would sufficiently 
inform him that I was fully aware of his plots, and 
would rouse his fears that I would reveal them, to his 
injury. He would therefore exert himself to have me 
traced and stopped. 

It was night by this time, and the silver disc of the 
moon rose slowly above palm-groves and far-off 
mosques which loomed menacingly, like enchanted 
castles, against the mysterious blue of space; while 
from time to time the faint echo of a trumpet-call or 
the plangent howl of a hyena sounded through the 
shadowy dark like wails of the dying. 

When the next day’s sun was high, I was already 
far from the city of Sairt, crossing the lands of Kas- 
hanah, without anybody’s knowing even so much as 
the road I had taken. At noon we crossed a fairly 
swift river with the assistance of some Kurds who, 
after conducting us to the opposite shore, treacher- 
ously tried to assault us. However, we had too much 
foresight to let them accomplish their pretty httle 
plan; and our first volley left most of them extended 
upon the sand. Human life was held lightly in those 
regions then. Unhappy was the man who happened to 
reveal his gold teeth in a smile! The Kurds would 
follow him for days in order to extract them after 
having knifed him. A little before nightfall we ar- 
rived at a hamlet called Sosaida, where the deaf-mute 
Sheik Mohammed-Tchefik dwelt. He possessed in all 
seventy hamlets scattered over the encircling plain. 
After fighting for us at Van, he had afterwards passed 
over to the enemy for reasons of self-interest. 

At first the Kurds refused to receive me, upon the 
pretext that Mohammed Tchefik was absent; but in 
reality to oblige me to continue the march that they 
might assassinate me in the desert during the night, 
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along with my little escort of gendarmes. The gleam 
of a Mauser pistol, applied with a certain dissimula- 
tion to the stomach of the deaf-mute Sheik, whom I 
had unearthed from his hiding-place, united to the fact 
that some of these fellows had known me at Van by 
sight or by name, fortunately sufficed to make Mo- 
hammed Tchefik change his mind. Immediately he 
offered me his own dwelling. But knowing the trait- 
orous character of the Kurds as I did, I excused my- 
self from accepting this grandiloquent offer, and took 
possession of an isolated building whose roof over- 
topped the roofs of all the surrounding houses. I sta- 
tioned the horses in the courtyard under the custody 
of three gendarmes, and installed myself on the top 
floor with the other four, resolved, all of us, to sell our 
lives as dearly as possible in case of an attack. After 
supper I contemplated from the height of my tiny 
fortress the beautiful panorama surrounding us, par- 
ticularly on the east, where the flushed summits of 
Mount Djahudi detached themselves from a pearly 
background. On the south the blue mountain masses 
of Sasoun and Mount Antok seemed to drift along the 
horizon. It was upon this latter mountain that the 
Armenians of the Upper Tigris had victoriously re- 
sisted in 1896 the Turco-Kurdish forces of Ali Pasha; 
and thereon too, five weeks after that evening on 
whieh I viewed it from afar, all the Christian surviv- 
ors of the province of Bitlis were to perish under the 
seimitars of the Kurds and the balls of the sanguinary 
volunteers of Djevded Bey, who killed not only be- 
cause he loved the gentle art, but because he was 
firmly convinced that thereby he rendered a service to 
his country and above all to his faith. In a similar 
mood of fanaticism the Crusaders, in 1099, under the 
orders of Godfrey de Bouillon, had put to the knife 
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the Hebrew and Mohammedan population of Jerusa- 
lem, consisting of eighty thousand souls. 

Those ribbons of blue hills and broad yellow plains, 
which fluttered about us in all directions like bright 
tapestry, seemed to speak to me from every ruin and 
even from every stone of the brilliant battles and thun- 
derous charges of the neo-Persian cavalry, which had 
made the Roman eagles tremble. 

As the Kurds and other natives of Mesopotamia are 
accustomed to sleep upon the flat roofs of their houses 
during the hot season, my attention was attracted by 
the fact that on this particular evening nobody as- 
cended to the house-top except a few men who came 
out to recite their vesper prayers and to spy upon us. 
I was convinced by all this that something was afoot. 
Not to be taken by surprise, I adopted the necessary 
precautions and set myself to awaiting the onslaught. 
It was not yet midnight when I heard a strange noise 
on one of the adjacent roofs, like a barely perceptible 
whistle. As I realized that this could only be a pre- 
concerted signal, I fired a shot into the air in order to 
place my men in the courtyard on the alert. It seemed 
that that isolated shot had served the Kurds as signal 
and countersign. Immediately they opened upon us a 
heavy fire which did not cease until dawn. Meanwhile, 
doubtless attracted by the noise of combat, a dozen or 
so Turkish deserters who had been in hiding among 
the neighboring mountains came riding towards us. 
But when they saw that hornet’s nest of Kurds utter- 
ing war-whoops and hastening on the fray, the new- 
comers, instead of continuing towards us, became 
alarmed and fled in precipitate terror back to the hills, 
closely followed by the Kurds, who lost no time in 
eatching up with them and killing them. We took 
advantage of the distraction, and in spite of the fact 
that four of our men were wounded, mounted our 
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horses with all speed. Opening a way with sword and 
pistol through the mob, we made off at a gallop; but 
not before setting fire to the edifice in which we had 
spent the night. By way of farewell, we fired a couple 
of volleys against the house wherein Mohammed Tche- 
fik was entrenched with some of his leaders. 

The morning could not have been lovelier, delighting 
even the horses so that they neighed continually. The 
only discordant notes in that beautiful panorama of 
light and life were the smoking ruins of what a few 
days before had been Christian hamlets, and the 
stench of carrion. Meanwhile the Kurds had recoy- 
ered from their surprise, and, mounted on superb 
chargers, were following us, though at a discreet dis- 
tance. However, the lesson we had just given them 
and the proximity of the kasaba of Sak seemed finally 
to have put some sense into their heads; and turning 
cruppers, they disappeared amid a cloud of dust. 

The Kaimakam of the kasaba was a renegade Bul- 
garian, an old friend of mine, who received me with 
open arms and immediately informed me that he had 
just been handed an urgent telegram from Djevded 
Bey asking whether I had passed through there. Im- 
agine the effect upon me of such news as that! How- 
ever, well aware as I was of my friend’s chivalrous 
instinets, I told him at once with utter frankness the 
situation in which I found myself; and he was gener- 
ous enough to reply to Djevded that he had seen and 
heard nothing of me. 

That same day, as I was lunching, I saw through the 
windows of the sub-government house a caravan of 
several hundred Christian women and children resting 
in the market-place. Their sunken cheeks and cavern- 
ous eyes bore the stamp of death. Among the women, 
almost all of whom were young, were some mothers 
with children, or, rather, childish skeletons, in their 
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arms. One of them was mad. She knelt beside the 
half-putrefied cadaver of a new-born babe. Another 
woman had fallen to the ground, rigid and lifeless. 
Her two little girls, believing her asleep, sobbed con- 
vulsively as they tried in vain to awaken her. By her 
side, dying in a scarlet pool, was yet another, beautiful 
and very young, the victim of a soldier of the escort. 
The velvety eyes of the dying girl, who bore every evi- 
dence of refinement, mirrored an immense and indes- 
eribable agony. Striking to right and left with my 
whip, I thrust my way through the Kurdish gendarmes 
standing round about her, and put a glass of water to 
her fevered mouth. She was just able to press her 
lips to my hand gratefully before she expired. 

When the hour struck for departure, one after an- 
other of those filthy, ragged skeletons struggled to its 
feet and, taking its place in that mass of misery that 
shrieked silently to heaven, tottered off, guarded by a 
group of bearded gendarmes. Behind them pressed a 
mob of Kurds and ruffians, whom the escort tried to 
frighten off with a volley of stones. However, it was 
in vain. Those tough scoundrels did not consider 
turning back for a slight thing like that, but kept flut- 
tering about their future victims like carrion buzzards, 
hurling curses and brandishing weapons in the faces 
of the unhappy creatures. 

The governmental Secretary, to whom I related all 
this later on, told me confidentially that a number of 
similar caravans had marched past toward Sinan dur- 
ing the week, but that none had reached their destina- 
tion. When I inquired why not, he answered with a 
resigned air, ‘‘Because Allah is great and All-power- 
ful.’’ 


After a rest of twenty-four hours we resumed the 
march. The Mesopotamian sun shone fiercely on an 
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ocean of golden corn, while in the distance glittered 
the silver waters of the Batman-Su, a tributary of the 
Tigris, across which we were rowed on a raft at noon. 
At one o’clock we met a squadron of lancers, forming 
the vanguard of the Thirty-sixth Division, under the 
orders of the staff colonel, Singh Bey, who, besides be- 
ing a graduate of the Military Academy at Constanti- 
nople, was a man of charming address. Incidentally, 
he spoke German perfectly. In spite of his attain- 
ments, and notwithstanding his having once been 
Khalil Bey’s teacher, a few weeks later this colonel 
was removed from his command and reduced in rank 
by Khalil, apparently for no other reason than his 
brilliant reputation. 

We spent the night in Sinan, whose mughtar or 
mayor was a red-haired Arab youth who roused my 
antipathy from the beginning by his extreme inquisi- 
tiveness, a trait he shared with almost all low-bred 
Arabs. He wanted to know my personal opinion about 
the massacres, for example, which of course I excused 
myself from expressing upon the pretext that, as a sol- 
dier, I had no concern with the matter. Nevertheless, 
in a low voice (as if to prevent my hearing) he ordered 
his secretary to telegraph immediately to the Minister 
of War in Constantinople, announcing my arrival and 
my full knowledge of everything (hepsibelir). How I 
felt at that moment! However, I pretended not to un- 
derstand; and when I said good-bye I remarked care- 
lessly that I expected to rise early in order to continue 
my journey to Mosul by way of Redvan and the Bridge 
of Acrabi, or the Scorpions, in the neighborhood of 
Djesiret-Ibn-Omar. And in fact I did this very thing; 
but after a few hours on the road I turned back and 
undertook a new route to westward, arriving early at 
Bismil, where I spent the night. 

The mayor of the latter town was a Circassian and 
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a very discreet man, who made me his personal guest 
in his own home, and, upon bidding me godspeed next 
morning, warned me with a friendly smile, ‘‘I know 
everything, but have no fear!’? And I had no fear; 
because I had been his guest and to a Circassian a 
guest is sacred. That day, the twenty-fifth of June, 
was the date on which Djevded Bey had Kakighian 
Effendi hanged in Bitlis with two hundred other promi- 
nent Armenians, after having extorted from them in 
the guise of a forced loan the sum of five thousand 
pounds in gold, which was thereupon divided between 
him and Khalil. Unsatisfied even with this crime, he 
ordered that all male Armenians of the city should be 
led in groups of fifty to a solitary spot in the neighbor- 
ing mountains, there to be assassinated and buried in 
trenches which they themselves had been forced to 
dig. The only ones he let live were a dozen or so ar- 
tisans who were needed in the military workshops. 
The young women were divided among the rabble and 
the old women deported, together with the children un- 
der twelve. In this manner about fifteen thousand Ar- 
menians perished in the city of Bitlis and its environs 
in one day. 

Describing this crime, a young woman, a foreigner, 
resident in Bitlis, said in a letter dated June twenty- 
third, 1915: ‘‘After they had jailed the Armenian 
men, the Turks began deporting the women. When I 
saw that, I went to the Governor and pleaded with him 
to have mercy on them. But he informed me that it 
was beyond his power to alter the order even had he 
wished to do so; since it had been transmitted by Kha- 
lil Bey himself.’’? She added that she then addressed 
herself to Khalil Bey, who did not so much as answer 
the letter. I have well-founded reasons for believing 
that this young lady was Schwester Martha, of whom 
I have spoken in previous chapters. 
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The few Armenians fortunate enough to escape the 
Bitlis massacres went to take refuge among their fel- 
low countrymen in the district of Mush, and in part, 
too, among the refugees from Slivan and Bisherik, 
who, finding themselves close-pressed by the Kurds of 
Belek, Bekran, and Shego, were retiring step by step 
toward the saw-tooth ranges of the Sasoun and Mount 
Antok. The latter thrusts forward as the first spur of 
the mountain system of the Anti-Taurus upon the 
parched deserts of Djarbekir. Those refugees, with 
proud, mournful eyes, whose number must have been 
about thirty thousand, including men, women, and chil- 
dren, were fighting in retreat. Pursued hotly over the 
silvery cones of the voleanoes and the mountain-peaks 
that crown that dark, aggressive range, they finally 
flung themselves headlong over the precipices, in order 
not to fall into the hands of the Kurds and of Djevded 
Bey’s volunteers. Djevded, from patriotism, fanat- 
icism, or lust for blood—call it as you will—had ended 
by transforming himself into the Angel of Destruc- 
tion for the Armenians of the eastern provinces; and 
into the docile tool of Khalil Bey, who managed 
Djevded as he pleased in wreaking his own vengeance 
on the Christians for the moral and material aid they 
had lent the Russians during the Battle of Dilman and 
the subsequent conquest of the province of Van. After 
the extermination of the Armenians, Chaldeans, Syrio- 
Catholics, and Nestorians of the city of Bitlis, 
Djevded, accompanied by the then Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Kiasim Bey, went to the Mush valley in order to 
‘“chastise the rebels’’ of this district and of the moun- 
tains of Sasoun. So Djevded himself told me later on; 
and so it is that the Turks are accustomed to phrase 
the tales of their butcheries. 

With Mush and its dependencies of the district of 
Sasoun cut off from communication by strong cordons 
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of gendarmes and Kurdish ashiretes, Djevded Bey 
levied a forced loan, as was his custom. This was fol- 
lowed by every variety of outrage and crime, which re- 
sulted in the extermination of a great part of the Ar- 
menian population of that vilayet, and likewise in a 
general uprising among the inhabitants of the eighty 
or one hundred Christian hamlets in the Mush valley, 
and even in the city itself. There the Armenians com- 
mitted their usual strategic error, entrenching them- 
selves in the principal buildings and in the churches, 
which naturally the Ottoman artillery speedily re- 
duced to ruins. About fifty thousand Armenians per- 
ished thus in Mush and its surrounding territory in 
less than a fortnight. In some of the neighboring vil- 
lages, such as Aledchan, Magrakom and Keskeg, hor- 
rible crimes took place. Some of the women and chil- 
dren were penned up and burned alive, while the rest 
found their doom in the waters of the Euphrates. 
During this epoch there commenced, upon the pretext 
of ‘‘concealed weapons,’’ the mass deportations and 
massacres in the cities of Mardin, Djarbekir, Mesireh, 
Karout, ete., which finally resulted in the almost com- 
plete disappearance of the Christian population, and 
consequently of the most flourishing commercial and 
industrial enterprises, of the provinces of Mamouret- 
el-Asis and Djarbekir. 

After the massacres of Djarbekir, the tide of car- 
nage and persecution rolled over the provinces of 
Adana and northern Syria (Zeitun, Urfa, Marrash, 
etc.) which were at the time crowded with deportees 
from central and northern Anatolia. Exception 
should be made of Smyrna and Constantinople, where 
the deportations were suspended at the instance of 
Germany and Austria. The provinces of Van and Bit- 
lis, Djarbekir, and in part that of Mamouret-el-Asis, 
were the only ones which suffered massacres in the 
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true sense of the word. In the remaining vilayets of 
the Empire persecution took the form of deportations, 
which effected almost the same result as the mas- 
sacres. The thousands and tens of thousands of de- 
portees who issued forth from the coastal regions of 
the Black Sea and from central and western Anatolia, 
bound for the deserts of Mesopotamia and Syria, lost 
three-fourths of their number along the way—and on 
some occasions perhaps even ninety and ninety-five 
per cent—through starvation and typhus. Those who 
did not perish of hunger in time fell victim to the 
Kurdish and Circassian bandits, and frequently to the 
gendarmes of their own escort, who, tired after a while 
of contending with the unfortunate creatures, cut them 
down, or obliged them by bullets to swim across swift 
rivers which sucked down whole caravans of walking 
skeletons, sinking never to rise again. I have seen 
along the shores of the Euphrates the worm-eaten 
corpses of hordes of Armenian women and children 
affording a feast to vultures and jackals. 

The presence of the corpses surprised me in the ex- 
treme, for the Ottoman civil authorities make it an al- 
most invariable rule to erase evidences of their crimes 
very carefully; so that circling vultures and snooping 
scavenger dogs may not reveal to passers-by the site 
where the hyena gorges himself with the crescent 
stamped upon his brow. 

There can be no doubt that the massacres and de- 
portations took place in accordance with a carefully 
laid-out plan for which the responsibility lay with the 
retrograde party, headed by the Grand Vizier Talaat 
Pasha and the civil authorities under his orders. 
They aimed to make an end first of the Armenians, 
then of the Greeks and other Christians, Ottoman sub- 
jects, in the Empire. We glean ample verification of 
this from the massacres of Sairt, Djesiret, and the sur- 
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rounding districts, during which perished no less than 
two hundred thousand Nestorian Christians, Syrio- 
Catholics, Jacobites, ete., who had no connection what- 
ever with the Armenians, and who had always been 
the Sultan’s loyal subjects. Evidenee also lies in the 
deportation of the Armenians of Angora, who were al- 
most all Roman Catholics, preferring death to the 
apostasy of professing Mohammedanism, as had been 
done by the majority of the Gregorian Armenians, to 
whom the Turks had offered the same alternative. 

As an illustration of the criminal indifference with 
which the Ottoman civil authorities contemplated the 
martyrdom and slaughter of the million and one-half 
of Christians who perished during those massacres, I 
believe it will suffice to record the phrase uttered by 
the Grand Vizier Talaat Pasha during a certain inter- 
view of his with the American Minister, Mr. Morgen- 
thau: ‘‘The massacres! What of them! They merely 
amuse me.’’ 


CHAPTER X 
FROM BISMIL TO ALEPPO 


From Bismil on, we encountered no more mountains 
to scale or descend. Around us spread out a landscape 
like the prairies of Dakota. Fields of grain stretched 
to the horizon on every side. Dark brown clouds of 
locusts flew above our heads, prophesying a year of 
famine and pestilence; since wells and cisterns were 
becoming choked with their rotting bodies, which so in- 
fected the waters that the very animals refused to 
drink. I believe from this, taken into consideration 
with other observations made during my four years in 
Turkey, that the epidemics of cholera morbus so fre- 
quent in the Near East often originate in the use of 
water infected by the corpses of those insects. 

In agony from a fever of forty degrees and an at- 
tack of dysentery which seemed to grow worse every 
day, and threatened to prove more efficacious in re- 
moving me from this mundane sphere than Khalil’s 
tools, I was proceeding on my journey, clinging to the 
pommel of my saddle so as not to fall; when all at once 
my horse stopped short. Raising my eyes, I saw open- 
ing at my feet a beautiful valley, set with meadows and 
blossoming fields as if encrusted with gems; while far 
above, on a mesa of the opposite slope which fell al- 
most perpendicularly to the depths of the plain, a dark 
mass of battlemented ramparts constructed of blocks 
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of black basalt loomed like a crown of death. It was 
Djarbekir of the Arabs, the Kara-Amid or ‘Black 
Amid’’ of the Ottomans, capital of the province of 
that name and the head of navigation of the Tigris. 
Over the jagged tops of its walls rose a dozen or more 
lofty minarets—cylindrical, octagonal, and even 
square like belfries—intermingled with shadowy 
domes. Southward the snow-capped heights of Mount 
Karadcha shone in the sunlight like discs of burnished 
silver. As the road wound and curved gracefully 
down to the depths of the valley, our glances drank in 
the landscape. Presently we came to a bridge of ten 
or twelve arches, of Roman origin, over which we 
crossed. Passing through orchards and flower gar- 
dens, each lovelier than the last, we entered the very 
ancient city of Djarbekir as night was falling, by the 
Mardin Gate, flanking an elbow of the city wall, great 
breeches and loop-holes in which permitted occasional 
glimpses of the stars, which were just beginning to ap- 
pear in the purple night-sky. More than once my 
horse shied at the fetid carrion-odor and phosphores- 
cent eyes of scavenger dogs, wandering about like ani- 
mals in torment, over the shadowy thresholds of the 
Armenian dwellings, and at the occasional door or 
window that squeaked and beckoned like a ghost in the 
chill breeze. 

The fame of the Governor, Reshid Bey, who had 
planned and organized that hecatomb, kept increasing 
thenceforward almost to the stature of Djevded’s. 
The only difference between them was that, panther 
though he showed himself to be, Djevded never ceased 
being a valiant soldier as well, even to a certain degree 
generous with his foes; while Reshid was merely a 
hyena, who killed without ever risking his own life. 

' I lodged that night at military headquarters as the 
guest of Mehmed-Asim Bey, commander of the troops 
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of gendarmes stationed in that fort, and enactor of 
the massacres which had just taken place in Djarbekir. 
Courteous and cultured like all Effendis, this gentle- 
man overwhelmed me with attentions; and offered me 
two photographs, showing him and his secretaries 
aligned behind a stack of arms which, so Mehmed-Asim 
Bey pretended, had been found hidden in the houses 
and even the churches of the Armenians. However, a 
close contemplation of those interesting photographs 
revealed plainly that the park therein represented was 
composed almost entirely of fowling-pieces easily dis- 
guised by a thin layer of army guns. I fear very much 
therefore that all this ostentatious collection of ele- 
ments of war was nothing more nor less than the work 
of Mehmed-Asim Bey himself, in his attempt to mis- 
lead and impress the public. I was nevertheless much 
interested in his narrative. He undertook to convince 
me that the Russians, long before the war, had appor- 
tioned among the Armenians, Chaldeans, and Nestor- 
ians of the provinces of Van and Bitlis, Djarbekir, and 
Urfa, considerable quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion; so that they might revolt while the Russian arm- 
ies were advancing to the Gulf of Alexandreta. If 
this really were the Russian plan, it was not a bad 
one. But it is impossible to know whether things were 
thus in hard fact, or merely in the Dantesque vision 
of the Sublime Porte, which, habituated to its own 
regime of blood and darkness, believed that the rest 
of the world acted in the same way—particularly the 
Armenians, who, thanks to their energy and talent, had 
become a veritable menace to the Young Turks. These 
latter, in spite of all their pious intentions, were to- 
tally unable to maintain good relations with the Ar- 
menians, especially as regards those matters relating 
to material advance, as, for instance, the industries. 
There is no doubt whatever that some, perhaps the 
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majority, of the Armenians did possess fire-arms; but 
who dared remain without them in those regions, 
where everyone had to look to his own security? 
Moreover, the possession of weapons had been author- 
ized by the Young Turks. After the declaration of 
the Huriet, or constitution, in 1908, various Armenian 
Nationalist Committees had been formed, with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Sublime Porte, or De- 
partment of State, to sell arms and ammunition pub- 
licly to all their countrymen who could pay for them. 
Besides, it was not only in the provinces of Van and 
Bitlis, and in Djarbekir, that the Armenians were pos- 
sessed of fire-arms; the condition held throughout al- 
most the whole of the Empire, beginning with Con- 
stantinople. The suspicions of the Turkish Governor 
regarding the Armenians resident in the vilayets of 
Mamouret-el-Asis, Djarbekir, and Urfa were conse- 
quently unreasonable. Certainly they offered insuffi- 
cient justification for his ordering the extermination 
in those provinces of tens and perhaps even hundreds 
of thousands of women and children, solely because 
they were Christians. 


Next morning they handed me a letter from Meh- 
med-Asim Bey, in whieh he apologized for having had 
to absent himself during the night without taking 
leave of me. At breakfast I learned from one of his 
orderlies that practically the whole of the regiment he 
commanded had accompanied him, in order to cele- 
brate a massacre somewhere. Having no better way 
to spend a couple of hours, I mounted my horse in or- 
der to take a look at the historical monuments and 
ruins in Djarbekir, a-town which had served the As- 
syrian and Babylonian kings as a rampart against the 
irruptions of Scythiaus and other barbarians from 
the North. 


ma 
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Situated between basaltic deserts and the fruitful 
plain of Zofena, which is watered by a silver net of 
canals, the city is surrounded by a cyclopean wall, 
fourteen feet wide by thirty, forty, and fifty high; 
crowned in its turn by seven towers adorned with flow- 
ing inscriptions in simple, graceful Kufic characters 
and with decorative details of several types and of ex- 
treme beauty. This famous system of circumvalla- 
tion, three to four miles in circumference, its inner 
margin bordered by many spacious galleries, springs 
from a partially ruined castle, the Itch-Kaleh, which 
lifts its ancient watch-towers over the valley from a 
height of forty feet. Besides a Nestorian convent 
built against its inner walls and boasting a meritori- 
ous double octagonal cupola, the citadel includes the 
gubernatorial palace, a barracks of magnificent pro- 
portions, a half-dozen or more public buildings, and a 
graceful mosque. Through the bronze lattices of this 
mosque, one catches sight of gilded tombs adorned 
with flowers, if a lady lies within, or with turbans sur- 
mounted by codas if the sleeper is a hero. As if to in- 
erease the enchantment, the crystal waters of a great 
aqueduct, Roman in origin, which has supplied the city 
now for something like twenty centuries, wind in and 
out among the flower gardens, with yellow rose and 
jasmine sprays trailing in the rills. 

Djarbekir possesses, in addition to her thirteen car- 
avansaries and dozen or so of public baths, eight or 
nine churches, among which the Nestorian convent 
mentioned above is noteworthy as are also, for vari- 
ous reasons, the Greek Orthodox Church of the Mele- 
kites, the very celebrated Jacobite Church of Holy 
Mary, and likewise another, the name of which es- 
capes me, which I found turned into a stable. This I 
discovered on the following day, when I went to visit 
my horses and found them tied to the Great Altar, in 
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company with animals from various squadrons which 
occupied the rest of the sanctuary! Among the thirty 
or forty mosques, several are adorned with decorative 
details carried out in beautifully carved stone and 
with superimposed ornaments and ogive arches, 
strewn with sparkling crystal ornaments. The most 
beautiful and most original of all is the justly famed 
Ulu-Djamissi, or Great Mosque, which some comment- 
ators believe to have been constructed from the re- 
mains of the famous Church of St. Thomas upon the 
ruins of the palace of Tigranis. Like many Christian 
shrines of this district, transformed by the Mohamme- 
dans into mosques, the Ulu-Djamissi is adorned with a 
minaret three or four stories high, square, and pierced 
with window-like apertures; all of which reveals at 
first glance the characteristics of the ancient steeple. 
Its greater nave, similarly, is not orientated to the 
south, as it should be; another fact tending to demon- 
strate its purely Christian origin. Nevertheless, to 
facilitate the worship of the several Mohammedan 
sects who believe that they have a right to that sanctu- 
ary, its trunk is divided into imaginary sections: that 
of the Hanafi, that of the Chafi, and that of the Malakz. 

Among the most prominent features of this famous 
temple are its white naves and vaults almost entirely 
devoid of ornament, forming a decided contrast to the 
richly adorned interiors of the other mosques of the 
city. Its northern facade, which overlooks the haram 
or courtyard, is banded a little above the ground by a 
girdle of marble or white stone, and some twenty feet 
higher up by another. The upper stones are covered 
with inscriptions in ancient characters, when logically 
the reverse should be the case; for how is one to 
believe that the upper portion of the facade was con- 
structed before the foundation? I observed this 
strange phenomenon also on the wall-towers, whereon 
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high-sounding inscriptions attribute the construction 
to some Kurdish or Turkoman princes, notwithstand- 
ing the stone shield with the two-headed eagle of an- 
cient Armenia which looks from the center of some of 
its turrets. It has often made me suspicious as to the 
method by which some of the ancient Sultans and Mus- 
sulman overlords came to figure in history as the 
founders of cities and builders of castles. In reality 
they had probably merely usurped an alien glory by 
tearing out strata and horizontal stripes of basalt 
blocks from imposing structures, and replacing them 
with marble cut to the same size, bearing apocryphal 
inscriptions. I permit myself this observation for the 
benefit of all those who, without having studied the 
material on the spot, set about writing historical and 
archaeological dissertations based wholly upon photo- 
graphs or upon the report of what others have seen 
and heard. 

The most beautiful portion of the mosque in ques- 
tion is undoubtedly its great tiled court, centered by a 
fountain in the shape of a kiosk, and bordered on the 
north by a group of columns, monolithic to all seem- 
ing and in part sunken, crowned with Corinthian ecap- 
itals. To the east is a double gallery or double ar- 
chitrave of columns, beautiful and severe in line, in- 
terrupted by the principal entrance of the mosque; 
and to the west, another gallery of superimposed col- 
umns of Hellenic order, but covered with fantastic 
and extravagant designs which must have been the 
equivalent, two thousand years ago, of what are today 
vulgarly called curst modes: the style of the nowveau 
riche. In fact King Tigranis, of whose palace that 
court formed part, seems to have been considered by 
the ancient Greeks as a sort of barbarian who, without 
ever attaining to a comprehension of the serene beauty 
of Hellenic art, believed that he might render that art 
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perfect by adding to its chaste forms details and 
adornments after his own taste. This celebrated 
facade, which has given the archaeologists so much 
to think about, merely represents according to my 
way of thinking the fantastic vision of a rustic 
mind, traced and carved in marble by the admirable 
chisel of one of the numerous Greek artists whom King 
Tigranis had doubtless brought, along with his 300,000 
other Graeco-Roman prisoners, from Cappadocia, in 
order that this sculptor might help construct the pal- 
ace at Djarbekir. Of that palace there now remain 
only these galleries, dubious and extravagant in taste 
on the whole, even though beautiful in the execution of 
details. 

As a result of the extermination of the Armenians, 
who were the nucleus of its artisan and merchant 
classes, the bazaars of Djarbekir were almost deserted 
at the time of my visit; and the city’s rich industries 
of tapestries, Moorish leather, silks, and woolens, were 
practically paralyzed. Only the products of the fields 
—as for example wheat, barley, tobacco, cotton and 
fruits (among the latter the great, luscious honey- 
dripping melons and sandias for which Djarbekir is 
famous)—and likewise the coal and copper from the 
Komur-Hane and Argana-Maden mines, continued 
normally. This trade was thus the sole basis of life- 
giving commerce for a city of thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, which even before the war had been composed 
for the immensely greater part of Turks, Kurds, and 
Turkomans: all of them purely Mohammedan elements. 

Of the four gates piercing the encircling city-wall, 
the most beautiful is the Gate of Aleppo, or Rum- 
kapu, which, in addition to an enormous inner door of 
iron, displays rich and gorgeous inscriptions in di- 
verse characters and languages, intermingled with 
Greek niches and Roman eagles. Thanks to its posi- 
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tion as a terminal point or head of navigation, Djar- 
bekir from time immemorial has played her part as 
caravan center and place of transport, from which 
Syrian and Anatolian merchants continue sending 
merchandise down to Baghdad on rafts constructed 
upon air-filled bags of sheepskin or buffalo-hide. 
Such in brief is the description of Djarbekir, the 
Black City, which thanks to its commercial importance 
ranks as one of the most important cities of the Otto- 
man Empire, and which is that Empire’s most ad- 
vanced outpost upon the desert plains of Djesiret, or 
northern Mesopotamia. 


After breakfast, I went to call upon the Vali or 
Governor-General of the province, Reshid Bey, a man 
of some fifty years, of distinguished bearing, educated 
in Paris and belonging to a very aristocratic family of 
Stamboul. Upon my asking him with some dissimula- 
tion whether the Minister of War had already commu- 
nicated with him on the subject of my visit, he replied 
in the negative. When I intimated my desire to sub- 
mit to a medical examination by a certain North 
American doctor, whom I had heard spoken of as liv- 
ing in Djarbekir, he informed me that this doctor had 
already left the city and added, not without bitter- 
ness, that during the past few days he had been forced 
to expel from his province almost all the American 
missionaries, on account of having surprised them in 
the use of a cipher or secret code by means of which 
they spread abroad false reports of the government. 
Afterwards, through some exceedingly prudent but 
very explicit remarks, he gave me to understand also 
that, in regard to the extermination of the Armenians 
of his vilayet, he had merely obeyed superior orders; 
so that the responsibility for the massacres perpe- 
trated there should rest not with him, but with his 
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chief, the then Minister of the Interior, Talaat Bey— 
one year later the Grand Vizier, Talaat Pasha. 
Talaat had ordered the slaughter by a circular tele- 
gram, if my memory is correct, containing a scant 
three words: ‘‘ Yak—Vur—Oldur,’’ meaning, ‘‘Burn, 
demolish, kill.’ The authencity of that terrible 
phrase was confirmed by The Press of Constantinople 
after the Armistice with the publication of a certain 
telegram which the Ottoman commission engaged in 
investigating the massacres and deportations had dis- 
covered among the papers of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. In it the Grand Vizier, Talaat Pasha, 
ordered the local head of the Committee in Malatia to 
exterminate the Christians of that vilayet by the fol- 
lowing means, word for word: ‘‘ Anéantissez, ex- 
pulsez, etc... . 4’ assume la responsabilité morale et 
matérielle.”’ 

On the twenty-seventh of June, at daybreak, I 
mounted my horse to set off from Pjarbekir—where, 
little as I guessed it then, two and one-half years later 
I was to spend a couple of months as Inspector of Cav- 
alry of the Third Army. When the western portal 
called the Gate of Aleppo at last began to creak upon 
its hinges, and I saw its iron portals flung wide to per- 
mit my passage, I experienced a lively satisfaction. 
Every day I had been expecting detention by orders of 
the War Department as the result of that wretched 
telegram from the red-headed Mayor of Sinan, inform- 
ing Constantinople that I ‘‘knew all about everything’”’ 
—all about the massacres, I suppose he meant. 

However, after we had dashed through the gate, I 
did not let my satisfaction lull me into a false feeling 
of security. Taking into account the obscure methods 
which the Ottoman authorities are accustomed to pur- 
sue when there is need to silence someone who knows 
more than he should, I never lost sight of my horse 
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with the Circassian saddle, which trotted in full har- 
ness alongside the coach. I could save myself by flight 
upon its back if need arose, and take refuge among the 
Bedouins of the desert. I had not the remotest inten- 
tion of falling at that time into the hands of Khalil and 
Djevded Beys, who would have made me disappear 
‘‘Turkish fashion’’—that is, without leaving even a 
trace. They feared, and with more than sufficient rea- 
son, that I would reveal later on their criminal respon- 
sibility for the massacres and deportations. 

The morning was exceedingly beautiful. Continu- 
ing along the military road to Urfa, we passed, some 
distance from that city, a dozen or so Armenian coun- 
try-houses which had been sacked and partially de- 
stroyed. A couple of kilometers farther on we began 
to enter the Great Rocky Desert, which extends 
from the vicinity of Djarbekir to the northern bor- 
ders of Syria and Djesiret. Although the dark 
city I had just left, with its beetling ramparts of black 
basalt, was sad and almost lugubrious in aspect, the 
territory roundabout was no less melancholy, covered 
as it was with brown tilled fields and igneous boulders 
which in the distance looked like tombstones in ruined 
and crumbling cemeteries. The one note of beauty in 
that depressing landscape was lent by the violet-shad- 
owed, snow-capped heights of the Anti-Taurus, which 
encircle the deep, gloomy valley of Zofene like a great 
necklace of pearl and amethyst. As we advanced 
across the plain, we withdrew farther and farther 
from the axle of that range, whose central nucleus, 
composed of gneiss, crystalline slate, and granite, 
rests upon and falls almost vertically down to both 
shores of the Euphrates; while its table-lands and ter- 
races, where doritic porphyry alternates with granite 
and volcanic rock, slant and descend, now gently, now 
abruptly, until the slope is converted into a plain; then 
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this burning yellow steppe or plain becomes in its turn 
the immense Desert of Badiet-es-Sham, covered with 
a halo of cloud which always seems the same distance 
in front of the traveler. 


After the passage of some hours, my attention was 
drawn to some black bundles which shone dully among 
the dry reed-beds of the desert. In order to examine 
them and ascertain what might emit that strange 
gleam, I was approaching them cautiously, step by 
step, when suddenly my horse shied violently and bit 
the rein as he reared back from one of those bundles. 
The phenomenon proved to be nothing less than the 
swollen and worm-eaten corpses of dozens and per- 
haps hundreds of Armenian soldiers, whom the escort 
had evidently led from the road and knifed without 
mercy. It was their bellies, swollen and glistering 
from the action of the sun, which had drawn my atten- 
tion. This evidence convinced me that the Djarbekir 
massacres had not been limited to that city only, but 
that the Armenians of the entire province had been 
the victims of the cruelest punishments and persecu- 
tions. 

At two o’clock that afternoon, while I was stretched 
out in the bed of the coach, resting a bit, I was awak- 
ened by cries of alarm. A picket of mounted gen- 
darmes and Kurdish ashiretes, also on horseback, in- 
tercepted our passage, rifles ready. It is unnecessary 
perhaps to state that I leapt immediately into my sad- 
dle. Revolver in hand, I spurred forward to meet 
them, resolved to despatch several of them before 
plunging into the desert in search of rebel Bedouins. 
I knew the Turks, and feared that we had run into an 
ambuseade. Fortunately for me and for some of them, 
the commander ef the picket advanced and showed me 
a written order authorizing him to examine the pass- 
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ports of any officers journeying on that road. When 
he saw that mine was signed by no less a personage 
than Enver himself, he let me pass instantly and said 
by way of apology that some days before a Turkish 
captain and two lieutenants had passed through Su- 
verek on their way from Aleppo, and that upon inves- 
tigation they had proved to be a Belgian and two Ar- 
menians in disguise, bearing secret correspondence 
for the rebels of Bitlis and Van. I shudder to think 
of what must have happened to those unfortunates. 
The worst of the case was that they had been de- 
nounced by fellow Armenians; for the Armenian, when 
money is in question, is capable of selling anybody. 
It would be painful to record the number of cases reg- 
istered, not only in Aleppo, but also in Adana and else- 
where. The deportees did not hesitate to sell their 
daughters almost publicly, and upon occasion for less 
than twenty reals. 

A half hour after that encounter we ran into an- 
other reserve of gendarmes posted beside the road. 
Some five thousand paces farther along we came upon 
thirteen or fifteen hundred unarmed Armenian soldiers 
breaking stone and mending road. Their furtive fright- 
ened glances, and the healthy number of gendarmes, 
afoot and mounted, that surrounded them, made me 
realize forthwith that this had been the little matter 
which had made Mehmed-Asim Bey and the regiment 
of gendarmes he commanded rise at daybreak the pre- 
vious morning. That night the hyenas doubtless 
blessed his name and that of Hssan Bey, Mutaserif 
of Suverek, who, when he became aware of the tre- 
mendous drama unfolding in the vicinity of his kasaba, 
lacked moral courage even to protest at so hideous a 
crime against humanity. 

As night fell we reached a hamlet called Karabunar- 
Koi, inhabited by Kurdish ashiretes who, on seeing 
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that I was accompanied only by three gendarmes, as- 
sumed overbearing and insolent airs. Fortunately a 
detachment of infantry and a squadron of Circassian 
volunteers arrived at this juncture, and did not delay 
to put those fellows in their place. I had them given 
a lesson so that in future they should not repeat their 
impertinence with other travelers. The following 
dawn we resumed the march across the Great Rocky 
Desert, which is an enormous steppe or tchéll, covered 
with spindling beds of reeds and scattered with lava- 
blocks, but without a tree or a drop of water. Final- 
ly, at eleven o’clock we began to catch glimpses of the 
kasaba of Suverek in the depths of a vermilion gulch, 
green as an oasis with its encircling gardens, flower- 
pots, and vineyards. I had to wait in Suverek two 
hours or more because of another of my frequent at- 
tacks of fever, mounting to one hundred and five de- 
grees, which, united to the dysentery from which I had 
been suffering for some days, was rapidly undermin- 
ing my health. 

Thenceforward the villages increased in number on 
both sides of the road, and after night we dismounted 
in a wretched little hamlet called Karadche, situated 
some twenty-five miles from the Euphrates. There a 
troop of traveling fakirs entertained us for an hour or 
so with their dances and mountebank tricks. The 
well-deserved rest did us good, and we resumed the 
march next morning. While it was yet early in the 
day, we entered into the city of Urfa or Hdessa, the 
celebrated one-time capital of the Kingdom of Osrone 
and chief city of King Abgarus. It is said that this 
King, having heard of the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
sought Him out and was cured of his ills. Legend has 
it that as a token of gratitude for the aid the monarch 
lent Him against the persecutions of the Pharisees, 
Our Lord sent him a miraculous cloth which bore the 
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sacred imprint of His features. The story continues 
that, thanks only to the presence of that relic (which 
must still be preserved in some Italian cathedral) 
Edessa had been able to free herself from Persian and 
Saracen, who had besieged the city more than once for 
years at a time. 

Urfa has been from very remote times one of the 
most important capitals of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
because of its exceptionally advantageous location, 
dominating the extremely rich plains of Harran and 
Sarruch (strewn with from six hundred to eight hun- 
dred villages) and the fertile valleys of the Upper 
Euphrates and the Chabur River, which formerly con- 
stituted the Kingdom of Osrone. Among the princi- 
pal cities of Osrone were Edessa, Charreh, Hierapolis, 
Niceforium, and Resaina, today called Ral-el-Ain. 
During the reign of the Mitani, in 1500 B. C., it seems 
that Edessa was already noted, even though under an- 
other name, along with Kadesh, Hamath, and Karche- 
mish, as one of the most important commercial cen- 
ters of the very ancient Hittite Empire. In our own 
time it still continues to enjoy just renown, not only 
by virtue of the natural resources of its dependencies, 
but also because it was in Harran that Abraham lived 
for a number of years and that his venerable father, 
Abu-Tareh, died. Among its most famous shrines the 
Greater Mosque is remarkable for its loveliness; and 
one of its storied spots, likewise renowned for its deli- 
cate beauty, is the Birket-Ibrahim or Pool of Abraham, 
whose crystal waters, teeming with carp, mirror dusky 
cypresses and the gray domes of a dark and shadowy 
medresa. 

Urfa is in fact a sort of oasis amid the rocky spurs 
of the Anti-Taurus and the clayey deserts of Upper 
Mesopotamia. When I passed through there, toward 
the end of June, 1915, it had a comfortable and indus- 
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trious Armenian colony whose members, upon learning 
shortly afterward that they also were to be deported, 
revolted en masse and entrenched themselves in the 
Christian quarter. There they maintained themselves 
a month or six weeks against the forces of Faghri 
Pasha and his gallant Chief of Staff, Count Wolfskehl 
von Reichenberg, who had already contributed some 
months before by his valor and his talents to the over- 
throw of the rebels of Zeitun and Marrash, the first to 
revolt openly against the Sultan’s sovereignty. Doubt- 
less they had been led on by the belief that the Darda- 
nelles campaign would redound to the favor of the 
English. (February and March, 1915.) 

During the siege of Urfa, which occurred four or 
five weeks after my arrival, the Armenians committed 
the political error of capturing some of the deported 
English and French and of retaining them as hos- 
tages, in order to oblige the Allies to disembark and 
despatch troops to their aid. This typically Armenian 
stroke, like enough to chantage and extortion, has con- 
firmed my belief that even if Djevded had offered a 
safe-conduct to the American missionaries in Van, the 
Armenians would not have let them go. They would 
undoubtedly have wished to keep the missionaries as 
hostages, comprehending fully that the Russian ef- 
forts to liberate Van were not so much for them— 
that is, for the Armenians—as from the desire to 
please the American government, which was justifi- 
ably concerned as to the fate of the Americans shut 
up in the city. Evidence of this was afforded in the 
subsequent precipitate retirement of the Russians 
from the province of Van (in June, 1915); when they 
abandoned the Armenians to their fate, so that many 
of them, including thousands of women and children, 
were overtaken, overwhelmed, and put to the knife by 
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the Kurds and our wild volunteers in the vicinity of 
Berguiri. 

A few moments before nightfall I ascended one of 
the tallest minarets of the city to contemplate the 
grandeur of the panorama surrounding the opulent 
ancient capital of the Kingdom of Osrone. It seems 
to me that I see still those rocky heights, rising in ma- 
jestic granite waves and arching northward toward 
the steep ridge of the Anti-Taurus, which, like a great 
belt of rock, girdled the vast extent of territory em- 
braced by the sight. Southward, in the uniform but 
unwearying beauty of a sea of corn, stretched the fer- 
tile plains of Sarruch and Harran, scattered with in- 
numerable villages composed of clustering clay huts 
conical like sugar-loaves. However, beautiful as was 
the surrounding scenery and interested as I was in ob- 
serving everything and jotting down my impressions, 
I never ceased to be uncomfortably aware of the sword 
of Damocles suspended above my head, more threaten- 
ing now than ever. For that reason I dismissed my 
escort, and accompanied only by my orderlies, took up 
my journey next morning towards the south. Pre- 
cisely at two o’clock we dismounted at the station of 
Arab-Bunar on the Baghdad railway, where I expected 
to take advantage of the afternoon train which would 
have taken me to Aleppo in less than twenty-four 
hours. Unfortunately there was no train either that 
day or the next. As I stood there on the platform 
without knowing what to do, since it was very late 
then to return to Urfa, the Armenian station master 
approached me, and said that a mile or so farther on 
lived a German engineer who would certainly permit 
me to spend the two days in his home if I requested 
it. No sooner said than done. And sure enough, 
about fifteen minutes later I received a note from a 
Mr. Vogt, with hardly more in it than the two words: 
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“Herzlich willkommen!’’ It is impossible to describe 
the generosity and amiability with which this good 
man received me. I might state parenthetically that 
he had lived for forty years in the deserts of Syria 
and Palestine. 

Comfortably established in his home, I went from 
the bath to the dining-room, where I heartily enjoyed 
some typically German dishes of a sort that I had not 
tasted since my childhood. After a pleasant hour 
about the table after dinner was cleared away, I re- 
tired, at peace now in the realization that I had found 
a friend upon whom I could count and to whom I could 
even confide my difficulties if need arose. Next morn- 
ing after breakfast I mounted my horse to take a turn 
about the station, where I came unexpectedly upon a 
scene which impressed me deeply. No less than two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty merchants and civil- 
ians were there—English, French, Russian, and Ital- 
ian. They had been shut up by their escort and the 
train-men in the enclosure of a filthy caravansary, so 
that they might be despoiled with the least possible 
amount of trouble, by fair means or foul, of whatever 
silver happened to be in their possession. Among 
the sentinels posted before the place was a Sudanese 
negro, who at first refused to permit my approach to 
the prisoners. Thereupon I discharged my revolver 
at him and struck right and left with my whip at the 
rest of the scoundrels; so that less than a half-hour 
afterward the Muscovites, who were the poorest, were 
on their way to Urfa, traveling without cost, while the 
others who had some little money were seated in a 
neighboring café, tranquilly awaiting their turn. That 
such a method of procedure on my part was certainly 
harsh and perhaps too altruistic, and that it would do 
me harm in the end, I knew well enough. Neverthe- 
less I was so roused as to be obliged to act as I did in 
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this matter. Among the cream and flower of the de- 
portees, so to speak, were the following, whose names 
I chance to recall: W. R. Hensman of Jerusalem; 
Messrs. Ferguson, Falanga (father and son); Haw- 
thorne, Albert, Geckler, Jolly et fils, Dubois, Constant, 
and Arbela, of Beirut; as well as Sr. Rizzo and Dr. 
Lubiks of Constantinople. That evening, while Mr. 
Vogt and I were seated on the terrace of his little cot- 
tage taking tea, a Swiss engineer by the name of 
Wiist arrived from Aleppo. He informed us with an 
impressive air of mystery that Syria and Palestine 
were on the point of revolting. Fortunately I speed- 
ily accustomed myself to the canards of those Swiss of 
the Baghdad railway, which with time have come to be 
almost proverbial. 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of the fourth of 
July, 1915, the turrets and towers of the castle of 
Aleppo soared into sight at last against the vermilion 
horizon of Syria. In another half hour we entered its 
spacious central station, famed as being the most cen- 
tric spot of the Ottoman Empire. In the same train 
with me were a young deported Englishman, escorted 
by gendarmes, and that American doctor from Djar- 
bekir with his family. Seeing their painful situation, 
I could do no less than proffer my services; so that 
they might not come to believe that they were neces- 
sarily in peril merely because they were prisoners. 

I went straight from the station to the German 
Casino, where I lodged. There I had the pleasure of 
greeting, among others, Major Count von Wolfskehl; 
Major von Mikosch, Chief of Staff of the Central Sec- 
tion of S. O. S. in Syria and Palestine; as well as Cap- 
tains Kappel, Harald, Putzer, von Kayserling, and 
Klinghardt, and many other gentlemen, also officers, 
who were not slow to inform me about all that had 
been going on in Turkey during my five or six months’ 
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stay in the interior. On the following day I had my- 
self examined by Dr. Fay, chief physician of our Expe- 
ditionary Army in Egypt. He seemed at a loss to com- 
prehend how I had made and survived such a long and 
difficult journey in the state of health in which he 
found me; and at once certified an order that I should 
take an absolute rest of several weeks. As soon as I 
had obtained this precious document, I went to head- 
quarters to pay my respects to the ‘‘hero of the Suez 
Canal’’ whose exploits I had seen celebrated in Con- 
stantinople, Djemal Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fourth Army, Minister of the Navy, and Governor- 
General of Syria and Palestine—all at the same time! 
These responsibilities did not weigh too heavily upon 
him, however. I found him in his study, buried up to 
the shoulders in a mountain of pieces of bright-colored 
silks which, upon pretext of requisitions, he had con- 
fiscated; intending of course to present them later on 
to his concubines or to the ladies of his luxurious 
harem. 

Djemal must have been fifty-five or thereabout. He 
was of medium height, with a heavy black beard; and 
he had a hangman’s face which, despite its feline smile, 
revealed at a glance his cowardice and his lust for 
blood. His Chief-of-Staff and closest confidant was 
Lieutenant Ali-Fuad Bey, another puffed-up nullity, 
who was in the habit of extolling his chief and over- 
lord, Djemal Pasha, by comparing him to Hindenburg 
and himself to Ludendorff. This in spite of the fact 
that the real Commander of the Army was not Djemal 
but the gallant Colonel von Kress Bey. Had it not 
been for Djemal Pasha’s notorious cowardice, and for 
Ali-Fuad Bey’s envy and imbecility, Colonel von Kress 
would have conquered the Suez canal with no great 
effort at the beginning of the war—that is, when the 
English forces in Egypt were still few, and novices 
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besides. Ali-Fuad Bey was in consequenee the provi- 
dential instrument by which Egypt was saved for the 
English, and our Fourth Army destroyed by being 
obliged to pass from offense to defense. 

That night we celebrated in Aleppo—I do not recall 
why—a kermesse, or garden-party. I was given an 
opportunity at this function to observe the behaviour 
of certain Christian society ladies of the city. They 
seemed to rival one another in efforts to please Djemal 
Pasha, who in exchange for favors was accustomed to 
grant, if not honors, at least good business contracts 
to their husbands and relatives. The latter, like true 
Levantines, rarely hesitated to set gain above honor. 
The so-called ‘‘Levantine high society’’ of the Near 
East, abounding in bankers and other exponents of 
high commerce, has always been viewed unfavorably 
not only in Europe, but even among the European 
colonies of Constantinople and the rest of the Empire. 
This has been due to unbounded immorality on the 
part of its members and to that spirit of baseness and 
crookedness innate in them; seeming to be the fifth 
essence of the national character, or rather, of the in- 
ternational. For the Levantines, of high rank and 
low, rarely seem to known their own origin. The Otto- 
man Greeks, who are in all conscience far enough from 
suffering from a superabundance of virtues or of 
scruples, are veritable saints in comparison with the 
Levantines. On the other hand the Armenians, who 
as unscrupulous tradesmen have no equal in the whole 
Orient, are often models insofar as domestic morality 
is concerned; models not only to the majority of Orien- 
tal Christians, but perhaps also to many Europeans. 
The Armenian woman, for example, is a faithful wife 
and an incomparable mother; and the Armenian father 
will rarely spare means or stop at any sacrifice, how- 
ever great, to give his sons a ‘‘liberal education,’’ and, 
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if possible, even superior schooling. Therein lies the 
reason why in ancient times Armenian slaves were so 
much sought after, and why more recently many of 
the most noted and unquestionably most useful Minis- 
ters of the Sublime Porte have been Armenians or of 
Armenian descent. 


Satisfied with the different matters I had been able 
to attend to during that first day of my stay in Aleppo, 
I went to bed, not to wake until ten o’clock next morn- 
ing, when an orderly came to announce the visit of the 
personal aide of Tewfik Pasha, Military Governor of 
the province of Aleppo. When this personage entered 
he presented a letter from His Excellency, welcoming 
me, and requesting that I honor him with my presence 
that same morning, if possible. Then I understood 
matters. The telegram from the War Department had 
come at last, even though in all probability too late to 
harm me: because once in Aleppo and possessed of 
that certificate from Dr. Fay ordering me to rest abso- 
lutely for several weeks, I had at least something to 
cling to while I tried to solve the delicate problem. By 
this time I knew the Young Turks well enough to real- 
ize where the shoe pinched. At any rate, on entering 
the coach which was to conduct me to General Head- 
quarters, I did not cease to experience that strange un- 
rest, at once attractive and repellent, which I have al- 
ways felt when upon the eve of gambling with my life. 

Tewfik Pasha, who was getting along in years, was a 
pleasant fellow, as men of his corpulence usually are, 
and he received me very affably. We became friends 
at once. After a regulation talk, during the course of 
which we sipped coffee, smoked cigarettes of exquisite 
aroma, and conversed upon every subject except the 
one that interested us most, the Pasha finally drew 
forth, reluctantly and not without a certain regret 
(whether real or feigned) two official telegrams. He 
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handed them to me without uttering a word. One of 
the dispatches was from Maghmud-Kiamil Pasha, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Third Army, informing 
Tewfik that I had disappeared as if the earth had swal- 
lowed me, and asking him that he should immediately 
return me to the Caucasus in case I passed through 
Aleppo. The second was from the War Department, 
asking whether I were in Aleppo and ordering that, if 
I arrived, I should by no manner of means be permit- 
ted to continue my journey to Constantinople. When 
IT had perused them both, I merely showed in my turn, 
also without saying a word, the photographic copy of 
a certain order from Kiasim Bey (the original of 
which I had taken the precaution to put in safe keeping 
in the house of a friend of mine, a German officer), in 
which Kiasim declared me officially discharged from 
the Third Army, on account of ill-health, and author- 
ized my return to Constantinople, to put myself at the 
disposition of the War Department. This document 
annuled categorically Maghmud-Kiamil Pasha’s or- 
der; and Dr. Fay’s certificate not only corroborated 
Kiasim Bey’s statement, but even advised my going to 
Constantinople to place myself under the care of a 
specialist. In view of all this, Tewfik Pasha was 
forced to permit me to remain in Aleppo while he com- 
municated the matter to Constantinople. 

Taking advantage of the fact that I was now at the 
disposal of the War Department, I immediately sent 
off two telegrams, one to Enver Pasha, requesting my 
discharge from the Army for reasons of health, and 
the other (through the German consulate in Aleppo) 
to General von Bronsart, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
telling him what had taken place. Thereupon, in spite 
of the hundred and five degrees of fever which was 
shaking me again, I went to sleep with a mind at rest, 
because I knew I had won the game. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SYRIAN DEPORTATIONS 


Partuy encircled by ruined battlements, defended by 
bastions and watch-towers, the city of Aleppo has for 
its very center a great artificial hill some one hundred 
and fifty feet high, topped with the remains of the an- 
cient fortress whose red towers lift threateningly 
against the sky like a gigantic blood-stained hand. 
Around this citadel, the cupola of which dominates the 
four winds, cluster indiscriminately the ruins of me- 
dresas and caravanseries, of an architectural style re- 
ealling vividly the Saracenic structures of Egypt; as 
for example the Kalaad of Cairo and the tombs of the 
Mamelukes. What most impressed me in the city 
however were the covered bazaars, an inextricable 
labyrinth, a Gordian knot of galleries and narrow 
passages submerged in night-like shadow, striped at 
intervals with golden ribbons of sunlight, wherein an 
exotic, nondescript multitude gesticulated and vocifer- 
ated in all the tongues of the Near Hast. From the 
shops and stalls of aromatic herbs tucked away in dark 
corners subtle perfumes flooded the air in delicate 
waves, like orange-blossom rains and breezes from for- 
ests of rose-trees, which involuntarily called up in my 
mind the roses of my own land in the distant Andes. 
How often in tropical moonlight I had listened to tales 
from the Thousand and One Nights, without any pre- 
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monition of my own transformation at a future day 
into one of those knights-errant, breaking lances with 
Moors and Christians in the far-off realm of the 
Thousand and One Nights! 

Before the war the province of Aleppo, which in- 
cludes a portion of the Oronte valley and all the nor- 
thern section of Syria between the Mediterranean, the 
Taurus and the western Euphrates, had a population 
of about one million ‘‘ Aleppians’’; an indefinable and 
in general very degenerate conglomeration of all races 
existing now and formerly in the Near East. Today 
they speak Arabic, yesterday it was Greek, Nabatean, 
Aramean, ete. Among the principal commercial cen- 
ters are the flourishing towns of Aintab, Zeitun, and 
Marrash. The port of Alexandreta is one hundred and 
sixty kilometers distant from the city of Aleppo, which 
is also called Haleh, meaning in Arabic milk, doubtless 
because of the old Aramean legend that a certain dun 
milch-cow belonging to the Patriarch Abraham used to 
graze by preference on the hill today surmounted by 
the stronghold. 

Fortunately for me I could always forget my trou- 
bles in the interest evoked by new scenes; for it turned 
out suddenly that I was not to have my discharge. 
Twenty-four hours after my first visit to him, the 
Military Governor of the Province, Tewfik Bey, sum- 
moned me again, to show me a telegram from the War 
Department. Enver ‘‘regretted’’ his inability to ac- 
cede to my request as to my discharge from the Turk- 
ish Army; but my services were ‘‘indispensable,’’ ete. 
He ordered that, so long as my illness continued, I 
should be attended by the best physicians at Head- 
quarters. Only at the end did he add that, after I had 
fully recovered, I was to do him the favor of putting 
myself at the orders of Veli Pasha, to whom he had 
already wired, recommending me as an excellent or- 
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ganizer. In spite of his flattering message, which freed 
me from the claws of Khalil and Djevded and revealed 
Enver’s intrinsic generosity as well as his diplomacy, 
I judged it more prudent not to trouble the doctors at 
Headquarters with my case. The Governor and I had 
a most courteous argument about this matter of my 
medical treatment. Tewfik, anxious to obey Enver and 
at the same time to please those other gentlemen who 
had ordered him to have me stopped, may have seen 
the Ottoman physicians as the good fairies who would 
step in to settle his dilemma. While no such thought 
may have been in his mind, I myself considered it 
likely that, while surrounded with every attention and 
luxury the hospital afforded, I would peacefully pass 
out. He was grieved that I had no faith in those doc- 
tors’ skill. But, as I assured him sincerely, I had every 
faith in it; only, I had already put myself in the hands 
of the kind German doctor and I could not now apply 
to other physicians without being very impolite to Dr. 
Fay. To this Tewfik readily agreed, since the Turk is 
constitutionally incapable of our common vice of im- 
politeness. 

I spent the next four weeks in convalescing, sight- 
seeing, and making new acquaintances. The hospit- 
able house of the high-minded Mrs. Koch, of the Ger- 
man colony, whose salon was frequented by the most 
illustrious among the German officers, was an oasis of 
refinement in that city—with its two hundred thousand 
inhabitants and its narrow twisting streets, mostly un- 
paved and many even without sidewalks, covered in 
summer by thick layers of limestone dust, and in win- 
ter by a series of deep sloughs. I had the pleasure also 
of knowing well the German consul, Mr. Rossler. In 
spite of all that has since been said against him, he was 
in truth one of the greatest defenders of the Armen- 
jians. Had it not been so, he would not have taken the 
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trouble to address himself to his Government on many 
oceasions, diligently and even officially protesting 
against the massacres and deportations. 

My health reéstablished, I directed myself to Veli 
Pasha, under whose orders Enver had placed me. 
Veli was an energetic man. He was, above all, an 
astute man. Comprehending and taking advantage of 
my type of character—rather violent, impatient of all 
inaction, and at times, it may be, somewhat too inflexi- 
ble in the matter of order and discipline—he immedi- 
ately assigned me to the very important S. O. S. sub- 
station at Mamoureh, in the province of Adana. This 
station represented, we may say, the core of the 
S. O. S., because it served as intermediary factor be- 
tween the railroads of Anatolia and Baghdad, trans- 
shipping by means of motor-truck lines, wagons, cam- 
els, pack-horses, etc., the total freight of those two im- 
portant branches which maintained Constantinople in 
constant communication with the distant provinces of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and even with a por- 
tion of the Caucasus. The distance covered by that 
S. O. S. branch or mensil was relatively short—one 
hundred kilometers—but extremely difficult to travel 
because it crossed the steep Amanus range, which, at 
the time, was being pierced by a tunnel some five or 
six kilometers in length; and because the only route of 
communication was a single highway constructed at 
headlong speed by Lieutenant of Engineers Knépper, 
after the bombardment of Alexandreta by the English 
fleet. 

Mamoureh I found to be a sufficiently desolate spot. 
Located in a swampy and unhealthful corner of the 
province of Adana, at the foot of the Amanus range, 
which is covered by thick forests of pine and laurel and 
abounds in game, Mamoureh then consisted only of the 
terminal station surrounded by the buildings of the 
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mensil. At that epoch the jackals were as numerous 
there as the ravens. More than one famishing panther 
came to be the terror of hamlets set amid those moun- 
tains, nests for numerous bands of highwaymen and 
for Kurdish and Armenian free-lance bandits. The 
individual who in those days ventured into the woods 
without an escort found his sepulchre in the stomachs 
of beasts and birds of prey. 

The duties immediately assigned me were those of 
Inspector of Mufetieh and right-hand man of Staff 
Colonel Nuri Bey, who had recently been named com- 
mander in place of Djemal’s especial henchman, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Aghia. The latter had left that im- 
portant S. O. S. sub-station in a very much disorgan- 
ized condition. 

The great amount of rolling material and live-stock 
which had previously been at the disposition of the 
Station I found reduced, at the time of my arrival 
there, to fifteen or twenty caravans of eighty to one 
hundred camels each; between one and two hundred 
earts drawn by buffalo; and a trifling dozen and one- 
half columns of pack-horses, which, together with the 
camels, might have amounted to some thirty-five hun- 
dred or four thousand head of stock, of which sixty or 
seventy were dying every day in consequence of the 
neglect and peculation of the officers entrusted with 
the administration. Almost all these officers belonged 
to the Retired Officers Corps of Sultan Abdul-Hamid’s 
regime; that is to say, they had been recruited gener- 
ally from among the ranks of sergeants and corporals, 
from fear lest graduate officers, if given the command 
of troops, might organize a revolution. Those regi- 
mental ex-officers, called takauts, were as a rule ab- 
horred throughout the land because of their rapacity 
and their scoundrelly instincts. That is the reason 
why the officers’ corps of the Young Turks, who de- 
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throned Abdul-Hamid, was composed almost entirely 
of cultured men with progressive ideas—true liberals 
—even to a certain degree sincere patriots and na- 
tionalists. 

In wartime it was difficult and almost impossible to 
recuperate these losses in stock and rolling-material. 
So Veli Pasha had authorized me before I started out 
to proceed as I thought best in the matter of setting 
that mensil in order. Having undertaken the job, I 
put my shoulder to the wheel, and in less than four 
weeks experienced the satisfaction of seeing order be- 
gin to emerge from chaos. The mensitl of Mamoureh 
was running like a machine. But at what a cost! I 
had to do nothing less than order the bastinado ad- 
ministered at the rate of thirty strokes per beard to 
soldiers who stole the rations of the animals for their 
own profit; and to jail a large number of officers, be- 
longing as stated above almost entirely to the takauts. 
These latter were in my opinion the greatest plague 
that devastated that unhappy country during the war. 
The locusts, although voracious, do not after all utterly 
destroy anything but harvests and pastures; while 
those inveterate human parasites sold the medicines 
and rations of man and beast, and, had they found a 
buyer, would certainly have sold the very locomotives 
off the Baghdad railway. When I state that each one 
of the columns of eighty or one hundred camels was in 
the charge of one of those officers who divided between 
himself and his servant half or perhaps even more of 
the rations belonging to the animals under his super- 
vision, I believe I have said enough to reveal the state 
of things in Mamoureh at the time of my arrival. The 
worst of the matter was that those gentlemen would 
not even take the trouble to accompany their respec- 
tive caravans during the trip to and from Rayouh; but 
installed themselves comfortably at the first station, 
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Hassan-Beli, some twenty kilometers from Mamoureh, 
tranquilly to await the return of their bash-chavushes 
with that part of the loot which belonged to them as 
commanders! Of the one hundred camels composing 
each of the columns, those sergeants sold the five or six 
best to the Kurds along the road, or to illegal specu- 
lators; and of the ninety-four or ninety-five remaining, 
perhaps sixty would return in good condition, with the 
rest pouring forth blood and pus from incredible 
sores. JI recall having seen dromedaries with their 
humps eaten through from one side to another by ul- 
cerous saddle-galls. Under such circumstances it is 
not strange that Veli Pasha so far forgot himself on a 
certain occasion as publicly to slap in the face some of 
those Hamidian ex-officers; nor that, when I set out 
from Aleppo, he authorized me to employ whatever 
means I chose to establish order in that mensil. 

In addition to the terminal stations of Mamoureh 
and Rayouh, there are three intermediate stations— 
Hassan-Beli, Inteli, and Taghta-Koprii, where the 
caravans were accustomed to spend the night indis- 
eriminately, in whichever was nearest. In spite of 
there being in each of those places a veterinary sur- 
geon, a doctor, and several officers of the Service, in 
charge of vast stores of provisions, the sick men of the 
troop as well as the ailing animals constantly endured 
the blackest misery and the caravans suffered from 
starvation, because our army speculators had sold the 
medicines and provisions. It is needless to state how 
many sleepless nights I passed, needless to enumerate 
the bastinados I had to have distributed daily among 
that worthless lot, in order to organize things so that 
there were no further losses, no more starved and tor- 
tured camels, and no more delays in the itineraries of 
the caravans. 

A few days after my arrival we set ourselves, Nuri 
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Bey and I, to constructing provisional barracks and 
hospitals for the camels. We also had to arrange for 
native veterinarians (Kurdish Arabs), since the sur- 
geons sent us by the Service from Aleppo were gener- 
ally inexperienced and paid little if any attention to 
their duties. It seemed that those gentlemen had come 
out to Mamoureh merely to take a rest and acquire 
capital at the expense of our mensil. If I had not got 
there in time, they might have attained their object, at 
the cost of our animals, which constituted the only 
means of transport at the disposal of the S. O. S. for 
filling in the gap between Mamoureh and Rayouh; 
for the caravans were our only means of trans-ship- 
ping from the terminal station of the Anatolian rail- 
way to that of Baghdad the provisions, munitions, 
and other supplies from the capital. Without these 
supplies the Second, Third and Fourth Armies would 
have been paralyzed, if not wholly, at least in great 
part. 

Later on we had to banish some of those fellows to 
the desert or tchdlda, along with some recalcitrant 
caravan commanders who had likewise refused to mend 
their ways. 

At the time of my arrival in Mamoureh, the first 
caravans of deportees were just descending from Tar- 
sos, Kelebek, and the surrounding mountains: thou- 
sands of families, journeying without fixed destination 
in the general direction of the Syrian deserts. Most 
of them suffered from the beginning of this dreadful 
march from an almost total lack of resources, on ac- 
count of the rapacity of the government employees. 
They suffered too from the scandalous abuses of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Aghia Bey, who was at this period 
charged with the construction and repairs of the Mili- 
tary Road from Mamoureh to Kadmeh, over which 
these unfortunate creatures were forced to pass. Not 
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even the wealthiest families of Adana were permitted | 
to take with them more than could be transported in 
an ox-cart. Their houses, country-places, and farms 
remained in the hands of the local and provincial offi- 
cials, who of course divided the property among them- 
selves; excepting one-fifth which belonged always to 
the Committee of Union and Progress in Constantino- 
ple headed by the then Minister of the Interior, Talaat 
Pasha. This scandalous division and apportioning of 
Armenian property through almost the entire coun- 
try, but particularly in the regions farthest from the 
capital, sowed the seed of peculation among the Young 
Turks who, to give them their due, had been honest 
until the beginning of the war. That pouring torrent 
of gold, however, blinded and corrupted them to such 
an extent that, unsatisfied with the easily acquired 
Armenian booty, they looked about for whatever they 
could lay hands on. The Commissariat offered excel- 
lent opportunities. Thus before the war had lasted a 
year, they had already organized a regular system of 
wholesale thefts under the direction of the shameless 
Ismail-Haki Pasha and the sub-agency of the so-called 
‘‘Tmperial commissaries,’’ who exercised the military 
control of the railroads, facilitating means of trans- 
portation only to those who paid bribes of one or two 
hundred pounds per car. Naturally that system of 
sabotage caused a tremendous advance in the cost of 
living. That is why meat came to cost forty francs a 
kilo in Constantinople for months at a time, and why 
sugar was at fifty frances for two consecutive years. 
When the war broke out, Enver Pasha, who had been 
an honest man—so poor, indeed, that when he came to 
marry he had to borrow furniture in order to receive 
his guests—tried to prevent that scandalous system 
of robberies. However, realizing that his efforts were 
vain, and unable to deny anything to his extravagant 
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wife, he too yielded at last to the force of the ava- 
lanche; and, after the first slip, kept on sliding until 
he got to be the greatest thief in Turkey, with the ex- 
ception of course of Ismael-Haki and Djemal Pashas, 
who I repeat were nothing short of geniuses in the 
art of peculation. 

The offices of Imperial Commissaries were still filled, 
at the beginning of 1915, only by tested and proved 
staff-officers. As the demoralization spread, however, 
these posts were handed over to relatives or protegees 
of the members of the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress. Thanks to the protection of the Committee, these 
petty officials had been able to complete a superficial 
course of training which, even though it did not prop- 
erly relate to Staff, at least complied with appearances 
sufficiently to permit the graduates to oceupy these 
coveted posts where funds could be acquired with 
amazing rapidity! Considering its arbitrary control 
of routes of communication and its absolute control of 
arms, it is not strange that the Committee of Union 
and Progress was able to do what it pleased in Turkey 
during the first three and one-half years of the war; 
that is, until Sultan Mehmed VI ascended the throne 
and rid himself of them—though, unfortunately, rather 
tardily. By that time the harm had been done by the 
influence of the takaut officers, who by bad example 
had finally infected with the germ of peculation most 
if not all the Ottoman regular officers. If there had 
been a German officer at the head, or at least in con- 
trol of the very important branches of Food-Supply 
and Communication Routes, as the German Chief-of- 
Staff had requested from the beginning, he could eas- 
ily have prevented that administrative disorder. There 
might even have been a surplus of provisions, such as 
corn and meat, for example, with which to nourish the 
armies and civil population of Turkey’s allies. But 
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the Sultan, Gasi-Mehmed Reshad V (may he rest in 
peace!), roundly opposed this, influenced doubtless 
by Ismail-Haki Pasha. The chaotic and wholly disas- 
trous condition of the Ottoman Empire at the present 
time is consequently due not only to the excesses of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, but also, and 
largely, to Gasi-Mehmed Reshad; because he permit- 
ted the agents of the Committee to do and undo what- 
ever they chose, without ever taking the trouble to call 
them to order as did his son and successor, Meh- 
med VI. 

As time passed the deportations increased in fre- 
quency and volume, until towards the end of August 
nothing was to be seen along the highway before Mam- 
oureh but unending streams of every sort of vehicle 
and pack-animal, surrounded and followed by a torrent 
of wretched, tattered men, women, and children on 
their way from those provinces which had not indulged 
in out-and-out massacres, but only in deportations. It 
was terrible to see some of the stragglers in the rear. 
After crawling for a long time like wounded animals, 
shrieking to their families, they finally fell at the road- 
side, to die and become carrion. Among them I saw 
many a very old man, many an aged woman, carrying 
a great-grandchild in withered arms, perhaps the last 
survivor of a once numerous family. I saw children 
covered with hideous sores, with suppurating eyes 
black with flies, bearing a little brother, dead or new- 
born, whose mother had died along the way. Octo- 
genarians dragging a filthy, flapping mattress or cov- 
erlet through the dust, or chewing, from lack of other 
food, a bit of wild herb between toothless gums, or 
sucking a bone torn from some carrion, were usual 
sights. Those deportees who had been able to salvage 
some money or jewels were systematically despoiled 
of them by the guards, who demanded a bribe even for 
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permission to drink from a wayside spring. As a rule 
those who managed their own carts had to abandon 
them with all the contents after a few days, because of 
highwaymen who were in the habit of swooping down 
during the night and carrying off the animals. Those 
who had hired carts found that the drivers soon tired 
of accompanying the procession. Accordingly, when 
the caravans finally reached Aleppo many of the de- 
portees had to beg their bread from door to door, 
since the kilo of so-called vesika bread which the gov- 
ernment doled out to them every three or four days 
was insufficient to sustain them. Usually they spent 
the nights in the open, or herded together like cattle in 
unhealthful camps fenced in with wire; as in Kadmeh, 
for example. Naturally those reconcentration camps 
speedily became centers of infection which produced 
and developed every manner of contagious disease, in- 
cluding typhus and small-pox. As the epidemics in- 
creased, camps and roads became clogged with carrion 
which attracted the hyenas from the desert; and jack- 
als grew so numerous that even by day they could be 
seen feeding upon the corpses. Sometimes, I was told, 
they even ate the dying. I remember one case when 
the animals tore a child to pieces while it slept at its 
mother’s side. When she awoke she went mad, and 
stood screaming at the door of our hospital with the 
fragments of her baby in her arms. 

After sunset there was nothing to be heard from the 
depths of the valley to the mountain-peaks except the 
laughter of hyenas and the dismal wails of those filthy 
scavengers, the jackals. These creatures used to ac- 
company me on my nocturnal rides, sometimes for 
hours on end, slinking along the road, so close that I 
could almost touch them with my whip. Although 
inoffensive individually, the beasts usually become 
dangerous, above all for other animals, when they 
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gather into packs and are pressed by hunger. I 
learned once, during the Mexican Revolution, that the 
same thing is true of their cousins the coyotes. These 
followed me one night in such numbers that I had to 
shut myself up with my horse in an abandoned ceme- 
tery. 

Among the most assiduous visitors to the valley of 
Mamoureh at this time was a certain pack of wolves 
which doubtless had been attracted down from the 
mountains by the seductive carrion odor that per- 
meated the air. One night I heard them howling near 
my cabin and went out to hunt them, but the darkness 
and the thick mountain growth kept me from coming 
upon them. In spite of their repugnant appearance, 
those animals were extremely useful, because they 
helped clean up the corpses littering fields and roads. 
Certainly not they, but men, were the most dangerous 
parasites. Numerous bands of highwaymen were 
everywhere attacking and despoiling the helpless de- 
portees whose convoys, in order to escape the summer 
heat, had begun to desert by night. On one occasion 
I remember I was dining in the little town of Inteli, 
which had become a veritable den of iniquity with the 
passage of time and the caravans, when the sound of 
shots and wild screams for help brought me suddenly 
to my feet. I stepped outside to see what was going 
on, and learned that a convoy of Armenians had just 
been assaulted in the town, almost at the door of the 
barracks where I lodged. Many who had succeeded in 
escaping the assassin’s iron were dashed to pieces that 
night, as they fled through the darkness, at the bottom 
of the surrounding gulches; and the rest straggled 
into Inteli, wounded and bleeding, begging for ‘‘a crust 
of bread for the love of God.’’ Of course I had as 
much as my own funds would buy distributed among 
them at once. Officially we were forbidden to give the 
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deportees any ration without a vesika, that is, a writ- 
ten order signed by the civil authorities of the prov- 
ince from whieh they came, along with other idiocies 
invented by Talaat Pasha in order to kill the poor 
devils with starvation. 

Tt seems that instances were not lacking when the 
gendarmes, in connivance with bands of desperadoes 
or associates of Lieutenant-Colonel Aghia Bey, led 
aside from the road entire caravans of deportees, in 
order to conduct them by unknown paths into the for- 
ests; where the bandits awaited them and cut them 
down after having stolen even their underclothing. 
The absolute hardihood of these bandits was proved 
one morning when, in spite of the uniform I wore, four 
of them did not hesitate to attack me in the open road, 
seizing my horse’s reins and firing on me at short 
range. There is no doubt that they would have done 
away with me, without my even having had time to de- 
fend myself, if it had not been for my horse, which 
reared suddenly, and leaping over them bore me 
headlong down the road. On another occasion I was 
spending the night in a camp at Mamoureh when I was 
awakened by the sound of shots amid an infernal up- 
roar. When I asked one of the sentinels what had 
taken place, he answered with a comradely air: 

‘It’s only a gang of Armenians the boys are doing 
up!’ (Bir shei dil, Beym, bisim chayuklar!) He was 
right. At daybreak I saw on the adjacent highway 
several bloody corpses and some broken toppling carts 
from which, to judge by the thongs cut from the yokes, 
the oxen had been stolen. While the province of Adana 
was being systematically depopulated and transformed 
into a waste-land by the deportation of the Christian 
elements, which had stood for progress there as in the 
rest of the Empire—that is, for industry and agricul- 
ture intelligently managed—Aleppo kept on filling up 
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with mendicant and pest-stricken deportees who died 
in the street by hundreds, and infected the rest of the 
population to such an extent that on some days the 
funeral carts were insufficient to carry the dead to the 
cemeteries. The same thing happened in Damascus, 
and one year later in Jerusalem, where typhus struck 
particularly deep root on account of the proverbial 
filth of the Jewish districts, and, more than all, because 
of that almost complete lack of hygienic measures 
characteristic of the low-caste Arab. 

What seemed to me strangest about those caravans, 
however, composed as they were of thousands of de- 
portees, was the sight of the men: those hundreds of 
blockheads who endured such horrors resignedly, with- 
out a single one of them all having sufficient spirit to 
rebel against the four or five gendarmes at most who 
formed the escort of each procession! Sometimes the 
guards did not even carry cartridges. Why, I wonder 
still, instead of whimpering like women, did not those 
cowards revolt like men and crush their petty escort 
with a single blow, to hurl themselves then against the 
seanty garrison of Mamoureh, where there were arms 
and ammunition in abundance? Once in possession of 
these depots, they could easily have become masters of 
the mountains immediately, and later on with the help 
of the English and French cruisers incessantly patrol- 
ling the Gulf of Alexandreta, perhaps they could have 
conquered the entire vilayet of Adana and part of 
Aleppo. If the Ottoman Armenians, instead of wast- 
ing time on ridiculous intrigues and a still more ridicu- 
lous period of waiting for the Entente to act, had re- 
belled en masse at the beginning and, following the 
example of spirited peoples conscious of their hege- 
mony, had boldly attacked by mountain and plain, re- 
solved to win independence at whatever cost, Armenia 
would be free today, like Bulgaria, Serbia, and Mon- 
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tenegro; or, if not entirely free, at least respected and 
esteemed even by the oppressor. If, then, I use the 
word ‘‘compassion,’’ it is not to the fate of the Arme- 
nian men that I feel like applying it, but to the women 
and innocent children who had to pay with their lives 
for the selfish cowardice of husband and father. 
During an excursion of mine in mid-September, 
made with a view to visiting the ruins of some ex- 
tremely ancient Hittite villages located in the Valley 
of Afrin near the kasaba of Islahie, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Aghia Bey’s headquarters, that individual mani- 
fested a desire that I assist him in the quality of In- 
spector during the reconstruction of the Military Road 
from Mamoureh to Kadmeh. This highway was at the 
time nearing completion under the direction of the 
military engineers Captain von Klinghardt and Lieu- 
tenant Lutz. Three or four labor battalions composed 
almost wholly of Armenians and Ottoman Greeks pro- 
vided hands for the work; while the officers, especially 
the takauts, seemed more preoccupied with the care of 
their saddle-horses than with their duties and with the 
maintenance of the troops under their command. In- 
stalled in the best edifices of Keller and the neighbor- 
ing villages, those gentlemen appropriated the vehicles 
belonging to the battalion for their personal profit, 
renting them out to professional carters. As the apex 
of shamelessness, they not only kept no accounts what- 
ever, but seemed completely ignorant as to the num- 
ber of the contingents entrusted to them by the govern- 
ment. The rations for the troops and the stock which 
the 8. O. S. at Aleppo sent them with the greatest 
regularity they made a practice of selling almost 
openly, utilizing their gains to display an ostentatious 
luxury which affronted the sentiments of every honor- 
able soldier. In those battalions everyone did as he 
liked. Of the six thousand of which they were nomi- 
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nally composed, scarce two thousand men remained. 
The salary and rations of the other four thousand went 
into the pockets of the officers. 

As a consequenee of all this, five hundred of those 
two thousand ‘‘unarmed soldiers’? were dying, and 
the remaining fifteen hundred were wasting away with 
famine and anemia; all except the sergeants, who in 
the role of companions and confidants of the officers 
were swimming in wealth and living in grand style. 
When Colonel Aghia Bey noticed the relative rapidity 
with which I had succeeded in establishing order at 
Mamoureh, he kept on importuning headquarters at 
Aleppo until Veli Pasha finally yielded to his desires. 
Thereafter I had to attend not only to my duties at 
Mamoureh, but also to those of Aghia; so that he might 
be free to continue at pleasure the spoilation of the 
horde of Armenian deportees that kept pouring 
through Islahie day and night. They were a veritable 
gold mine to him; for Aghia Bey, like the good takaut 
he was, was not content with the great fish only, but 
even clutched at minnows. His system could not have 
been simpler. When a deportee known to have funds 
in his possession passed along, Aghia summoned him 
to inform him that henceforward he would be set to 
work as one of the labor troop. When the poor devil 
heard that, in order to save himself from almost cer- 
tain death by starvation he usually pulled out five or 
ten pounds, gold, which Aghia, of course, accepted— 
but not to pocket! He would throw them to the ground 
in a rage, threatening to have the fellow shot for try- 
ing to bribe him. Immediately he would have the vic- 
tim stripped, under the name of ‘‘ official confiscation,”’ 
of all he possessed; and after keeping him shut up for 
a couple of days would order his release, satisfying 
himself with the much or little silver he had been able 
to reap. Meanwhile the wretched creature was happy 
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to be alive still, even though penniless. There is no 
doubt that Aghia was a superlative takaut! If his vic- 
tim were so unfortunate as to have one or more daugh- 
ters of pleasing appearance, they were taken from him 
without further formality to remain for some weeks 
in Aghia’s harem and then to be sold to the Kurds of 
the neighboring mountains, who bought them with a 
good deal of grumbling because they dared not refuse. 
All these statements are absclutely true—facts picked 
up here and there during my conversations with the 
confidants and subalterns of Colonel Aghia Bey. 
Sometimes they had shared the spoils with him, and 
in the burst of confidence usually brought on by exces- 
sive indulgence in liquor, they would even boast of 
their proficiency in the fine art of shearing Christian 
dogs and sending them to the depths of Gehenna, the 
deepest pits of hell. 

With the experience I had just acquired at Ma- 
moureh in managing recalcitrant takauts, I did not 
hesitate to ‘‘measure with ribbons’’ the leaders and 
officials of those battalions likewise. They must be 
cursing me yet. Be that as it may, two weeks after 
my having assumed my new Inspectorship, eighty- 
three per cent of the men were already comfortably 
housed and well-fed, and were working steadily on the 
great Keller zigzag being traced on the eastern slope 
of the Amanus so as to facilitate the movement of 
heavy artillery. Nevertheless, I still went about on 
horseback, constantly on the alert; because I realized 
that on the day when all this artificial edifice of ad- 
ministrative honor, which I had been raising by dint 
of so many sacrifices, began to fail, it would fall mis- 
erably to the ground in an instant, like a pack of cards, 
on account of that fatal inertia and spirit of inhibition 
rooted in Hastern Fatalism and seeming instinctively 
to oppose all innovation and all progress. 
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Unfortunately, my health had been failing again in 
such a manner that the continuation of my double office 
as Inspector in Mamoureh and in Islahie would have 
been equivalent to suicide. I resolved consequently 
to request a couple of weeks’ vacation, even though I 
knew the request would please neither Aghia nor Nuri 
Bey, since as soon as I went away all that ungrateful 
labor which had fallen to my lot and which I had un- 
dertaken simply from personal pride would devolve 
upon them, without either of them having the ability 
to perform it. The bureaucratic Turks are accus- 
tomed to have others practice denial and self-sacrifice 
for them; but practice self-sacrifice for another in 
their turn? Never! Allah attends to such matters. 
When I became convinced that Nuri as well as Aghia 
Bey was trying to have me indefinitely retained at 
Mamoureh, instead of granting me the permission I 
sought, I directed myself to Veli Pasha in person. He 
immediately gave me leave to spend some time in 
Jerusalem, a city I had long desired to see. I stayed 
in Aleppo only long enough to make ready for the trip. 

During my absence the central districts of the town 
had been turned into a sort of morgue because of the 
typhus and other contagious diseases which the de- 
portees kept bringing in on their way to the Syrian 
and Mesopotamian deserts. On every hand were 
groups of famished walking skeletons, whose lives 
were flickering out one by one in the crowded streets 
or on the innumerable plots of ground covered with 
filth which were their only lodging places. Despoiled 
of everything, sometimes even of clothing, those 
wretches of both sexes and all ages crawled along beg- 
ging and spreading the germ of typhus everywhere. 
In Aleppo alone, it seems that more than thirty-five 
thousand persons perished from that disease durmg 
the brief period from August, 1916, to August, 1917. 
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In almost all the villages between Aleppo and Mosul 
fifty per cent of the inhabitants died; while in the dis- 
trict and kasaba of Ras-ul-Ain, which at the time was 
still the terminus of the railroad from Baghdad, eighty- 
eight per cent are said to have perished. In addition 
to typhus, cholera morbus broke out in some localities. 
Fortunately, however, the latter plague never reached 
the proportions at first anticipated. 

At that time, the theatrical diversions in Aleppo 
were confined to two moving picture theatres and a 
number of Turkish klimbims, where odalisques with 
scarlet lips and languorous Arabian eyes executed their 
contortions to the sound of shrill music. There were 
open-air cafés, too; and there Levantine and Syrian— 
called Alebi-Tchlebis—displayed their kwmbashes, or 
skirts of many-colored silk, side by side with Effendis 
of stern countenance and ironic reserve, their eyes 
fixed upon the pallid throngs (some of the faces made 
hideous with the ghasty boil, the Aleppo ‘‘button’’) 
massed along the sidewalks. Or they watched inter- 
estedly the riders on horseback, or the occupants of 
coaches and automobiles that swept down the streets, 
particularly the Great Promenade extending from the 
arches of the Seragho in an almost straight line across 
the filthy Koik river, to the Damascus railway station. 

They were momentarily expecting the coming to 
Aleppo of the Field Marshal, von der Goltz Pasha, the 
recentiy named Commander-in-Chief of the Sixth 
Army, which garrisoned the Baghdad Front—that is, 
the Turco-Iranian frontier from the vilayet of Mosul 
to the Ottoman province of Irak-Araby, in lower Meso- 
potamia. Among the several members of his staff who 
had preceded him was Captain Bader, in charge of the 
Section of Telegraphs. He had just arrived from the 
French front and had taken a dozen or more photo- 
graphs of the Armenians in all their suffering on the 
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way from Mamoureh. Delighted to possess those in- 
teresting films, which were his constant preoccupation 
so fearful was he of losing them, he resolved to have 
them developed immediately by the best photographer 
of Aleppo. He handed over the precious roll and 
waited impatiently. So matters stood, when next day 
at the dinner hour Captain Bader presented himself 
(he was a portly man, and not too long-suffering) in a 
towering rage. Roaring like a lion, he informed me 
that the accursed photographer had ruined all his pic- 
tures through the most outrageous carelessness. I 
soothed him down, but I knew perfectly well that the 
films had been defaced by governmental orders. The 
authorities were perpetually on the alert to take every 
possible measure to keep the truth about massacres 
and deportations from being noised abroad. This 
little incident dots the i’s as to my own adventure; 
proving clearly that the Minister of War had tele- 
graphed Tewfik Pasha four months previous, ordering 
him to prevent at all cost the continuation of my jour- 
ney to Constantinople. 

I had the pleasure of meeting in Aleppo on this oc- 
easion the celebrated Lieutenant-Colonel von Kress 
Bey (now General von Kress), who was then in com- 
mand of our Expeditionary Army in Egypt. He was 
on the Staff; a tall, thin, close-shaven man who wore 
glasses and was not unlike President Wilson in ap- 
pearance. Very affable, almost ingenuous, in manner, 
and noble and chivalrous in sentiments, von Kress 
was the idol of his officers. Among those whom he 
trusted most—almost all of them very young and new 
to war—the most illustrious were Major von Tiller, 
the future defender of Gaza; Major Heibey, the offi- 
cer in charge of the distribution of artillery; Prince 
Kraft von Hohenlohe, the very prototype of German 
cavalry officer; and Lieutenant Heyden, who as an ar- 
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tillery officer had no rival on those frontiers. The 
frank comradeship reigning in the von Kress head- 
quarters caused him to acquire the nickname of ‘‘Wal- 
lenstein’s Lager,’’ and not without reason: that group 
dreamed only of arms and needed no instruction in 
their use! 


CHAPTER XII 
A PLEASURE-TRIP TO BEIRUT, DAMASCUS AND JERUSALEM 


I was eager to be off on my leave of absence and to re- 
cover from the strain of that S. O. S., so after a stay 
of three or four days I left Aleppo, on November first 
or thereabout, in a covered baggage-car which the Im- 
perial Commissariat had been good enough to assign 
me for my private use. At this period freight-cars 
were a luxury, since the passenger coaches, especially 
those of the first class, with their velvet and cloth up- 
holstery, had been turned into breeding places for 
germs and vermin by the transport of the troops. In 
the front of my baggage-car we put the animals; the 
orderlies were accommodated in the center; and I in- 
stalled myself and my dogs as best I could in the rear. 
A rug, a portable bed, a couple of chairs and a folding 
table constituted the furnishings, and a gasoline lamp 
served as stove. Installed thus in my traveling ho- 
tel, which looked more like Noah’s Ark than a railway 
coach, I undertook my pleasure-trip, which was to take 
me first down the Oronte Valley to the station of 
Rayak, from which place a narrow-gauge road 
branches off to the port and city of Beirut. 

Pursuing a southerly direction, then, along the west- 
ern edge of the Syrian desert, we saw before long the 
hamlet of Kalaad-el-Nedik, surrounded by the ruins 
of Apames, on our right—that is, on the hither side of 
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the dark range of Jebel-el-Anserijeh (the one-time 
stronghold of the mysterious ‘‘Old Man of the Moun- 
tains,’? Hassan, chief of ‘‘The Assassins’’), and on 
the western edge of the swamp of Gab, through which 
the Oronte flows. More than two thousand years ago 
a great fortressed city stood here, second only to An- 
tioch. Here the Seleucide kings kept their squadrons 
of war elephants. Continuing always in the same di- 
rection, we passed Hamah, the ancient Hamath Epi- 
phania, whose inhabitants are renowned for their fa- 
naticism. It was not yet night when we stopped at the 
very old city of Homs, which is justly famed for its 
silk factories. Unfortunately, we were unable to see 
more of the town than domes and minarets, and 
here and there one of its great water-wheels turning 
slowly on the bank of the Oronte. Besides a route 
which leads to the village of Tadmor, Solomon’s high- 
way starts from Homs, and along it the ruins of Pal- 
myra are scattered about a brackish spring in the des- 
ert; here is the starting-point also of a branch of the 
French railway terminating at the port of Tripoli. 
At daybreak we doubled the dark overhanging mass 
of the Jebel-Akar, which belongs to the Ars-Libyan 
mountain system. Descending for a while the historic 
valley of the Nar-el-Asis, the upper course of the 
Oronte (which rises in the neighborhood of Rayak and 
forms the picturesque valley of Celiseria or Vale of 
Syria between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon), we en- 
tered before noon the station at Baalbek, where I had 
my coach uncoupled in order to take a look at the 
famous ruins of the Temple of Heliopolis. As I con- 
templated that imposing and infinitely beautiful pile, 
upon which I could never tire of gazing, I was amazed, 
more than by any other thing, at the gigantic propor- 
tions in which it was conceived. I saw there, for 
instance, prone upon the ground at the foot of an an- 
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cient platform of which it must once have formed 
part, a square block of stone sixty feet long and thir- 
teen or fourteen high, by the same width; a monolith, 
in short, such as I have never seen equalled, even 
among the Pyramids of Egypt. Amid the ruins of the 
famous Temple of the Sun, which rested upon the plat- 
form mentioned above (a terrace of Gargantuan pro- 
portions!), I marveled particularly at the portico and 
the subterranean galleries which run back God knows 
where. Lastly, there was a magnificent group of Co- 
‘rinthian columns, gigantic and imposingly beautiful: 
each of them was twenty-two feet in circumference and 
eighty feet high, measured from the base of the ped- 
estals to the top of the capitals. On the acropolis 
alongside the ruins of this temple are the remains of 
a Temple of Jupiter—or, it may be, of Bacchus— 
which, though of somewhat smaller proportions than 
the other, was similarly constructed of chiselled stone 
in a rather florid Corinthian style, perhaps too fan- 
tastic, which I have taken the liberty to call Seleucide 
in order to differentiate it from the legitimate Greek 
manner. Among the best preserved ruins of this ac- 
ropolis, which continue to be widely admired in spite 
of the earthquake of 1758 and the devastations of 
Tamerlane and of the Arabs, is a circular building of 
doubtful genealogy which was possibly a Temple of 
Venus. It has a half-dozen Ionic-Corinthian columns 
and seems to have been used at one time as a Christian 
shrine. This entire group of remarkable and inde- 
seribably beautiful fragments, which are quite the 
equal of those of Amaan and Maan in Palestine and 
Arabia Petrea which I also had the opportunity of ex- 
amining carefully, represent to my mind the most con- 
elusive proof that world civilization goes from east to 
west like the sun, dragging a lustrous comet-tail of 
ruins and storied monuments, such as those that are 
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scattered by the thousand over the arid steppes and 
deserts of India, on both banks of the Ganges, and 
throughout the Near East. 

After Baalbek the road skirts the foot of the Jebel- 
el-Sherki or Anti-Lebanon for a couple of hours. 
Then, turning to the right, it crosses the valley to ter- 
minate at Rayak, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, a town 
which as I have said before is the junction of the 
Damascus and Beirut lines. It is situated in the high- 
est part of the valley, on a sort of hill or fertile upland 
which contains the source of the Nar-el-Asis flowing 
northward, and of the Nar-Litani (the Leontes of the 
Old Testament) flowing south and southwest, travers- 
ing the historic Valley of Bekaa, and finally vanishing 
among the waves of the Mediterranean Sea near the 
ruined sites of Tyre and Sidon. 

Both the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon ranges, 
with summits that are merely horizontal mesas strewn 
with stony desert, were at the time of my journey 
covered with thick snow reaching down even to the 
edge of the valley and feeding innumerable torrents. 
Their muddy waters poured over the arid cascades of 
the mountains and down the creek-beds, or leapt from 
jutting crags to the depths of the precipices. At sun- 
set that evening I remained overwhelmed, almost in 
ecstasy, before the sublime and infinitely melancholy 
beauty of the rose-flushed heights of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon standing round about us in cloaks of 
thick cloud pierced by golden arrows of sunlight, while 
the shadows of oncoming night stretched slowly over 
the mystic plain like black wings descending. 

As I desired to see Beirut, and enjoy a sea-bath or 
two on my way, I left my horses at Rayak with the or- 
derlies and boarded the morning train, which less 
than thirty minutes later was serpentining up the 
flank of Mount Lebanon. The aspect of the moun- 
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tains, at least on that side, was far from attrac- 
tive. Its slopes, completely stripped of woodland and 
meadow, are dotted with innumerable hamlets scat- 
tered among monotonous arable fields or crowning 
peaks gashed by diverging ravines and stone-strewn 
red gullies. We ascended for two hours or more be- 
fore we achieved the summit. The view there was 
beautiful, embracing not only the sea, but also the fer- 
tile western mountain-slopes toward the shore which 
runs north and south—a strip of gold dashed endlessly 
by green waves. There, at the foot of this immense 
bower, cluster Beirut’s multitude of houses, girdled 
with olive-groves and vineyards and flower-gardens, 
over-topped by the tall columns of palm-trees and by 
dark-green cypresses like quenched torches. Close 
against the southern horizon one can make out a few 
dark splotches on the seashore. These are the kasabas 
of Saida and Sour, built with fragments of the ruins 
of Tyre and Sidon, the capitals of the dauntless Phoe- 
nician mariners. Monotonous heaps of scattered stone 
with here and there a piece of marble column are the 
only vestiges now of the past grandeur of those great 
cities ‘‘whose boundaries were in the midst of the 
sea.’?’ Their temples and battlements have crumbled 
to dust, their sites are overgrown with brambles. 

The city of Beirut is very much like Aleppo, above 
all as regards its trans-commerce. It has, however, 
the advantage of being a seaport and a central point 
upon which almost all the caravan routes of central 
and southern Syria converge. It has, too, an excellent 
American university which has contributed powerful- 
ly not only to the intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, but to the material progress of Syria and Pales- 
tine. The bay or port of Beirut is not, properly speak- 
ing, a port at all, but an open and very dangerous 
roadstead, like that at Jaffa. Although protected by a 
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reef, it sometimes becomes almost inaccessible in the 
season of high tides and strong northeasters. For 
this reason, Beirut will sooner or later be forced to 
yield her position of supremacy on the Syrian coast to 
Alexandreta, which is a sheltered port and which, even 
though somewhat unhealthful, has the great advan- 
tage of being connected by the Baghdad railway with 
Adana, Aleppo, and northern Mesopotamia. 

Beirut extends along the undulating slope of the 
hill of St. Demetrius and is divided into the New Town 
and the Old. Aside from its thirty or more churches, 
it possesses some twenty mosques, of which the largest 
was formerly a Christian temple constructed by the 
Crusaders and later turned into a Mussulman sanctu- 
ary by the Saracens. Of its one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, there were forty thousand Or- 
thodox Greeks at the beginning of the war, thirty 
thousand Maronites, and some five thousand Euro- 
peans. However, judging from the havoe which pes- 
tilence and famine have played in that city among its 
Christian inhabitants, the population today must be 
preponderantly Mussulman. Hardly more than four 
or five hundred at most of the multitude of great ce- 
dars that once covered Mount Lebanon remain today, 
and these are on one of the most distant slopes. I 
found many people in Beirut who had lived in the 
Americas, especially in Latin America. If it hap- 
pened not to be the tailor who had spent some years 
in Buenos Aires, then it was certainly the hairdresser 
who had lived in Barranquilla or Guatemala City or 
perhaps Callao. All of them seemed eager to return 
to our republic after the war. 

Though many of the well-to-do upper class—whom 
the Turks call Zenguinlar—had already enriched 
themselves and continued to grow richer every day 
through codperation with and participation in the 
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scandalous extortions of the Turkish bureaucracy, 
the poverty of the honest, hard-working middle-class 
and of the unfortunate lower class was great. At the 
period of my visit, there were hundreds of deaths 
from starvation in Beirut every day, due to the fact 
that a great part of the Christian population of Le- 
banon was almost wholly dependent upon funds which 
their relatives had been in the habit of sending from 
the Americas before the war. Others suffered from 
having invested their capital in city places or in com- 
mercial enterprises instead of farming-lands; perhaps 
because the latter render relatively small dividends in 
such soil as that of Lebanon, well-tilled, but very poor 
in spots. The fact is that in 1915 more than half the 
Christian population of Lebanon was completely 
ruined financially; and, while not absolutely perishing 
of hunger, they were utterly without means of earning 
a living on account of the paralysis of commerce, in- 
dustries, and, to a great extent, of agriculture. 

Djemal Pasha, once the friend of France and now 
her bitterest enemy, since von Hindenburg’s triumphs 
had convinced him that Germany would win the war, 
had decided, as it seemed, to exterminate the Chris- 
tians of Syria by starvation. By means of decrees 
which prevented the distribution of wheat among 
them, they were decimated until I believe that at the 
close of the war no more than sixty per cent of the 
proletariat were still alive. 

On my return to Rayak I found that on account of a 
wreck on the road there would be no train that after- 
noon nor the following day. As I did not wish to wait 
so long, I decided to continue my trip on horseback. 
Setting out a little before nightfall, accompanied by 
some thirty mounted gendarmes, I entered into the 
dark mountains of the Djebel-el-Sherki or Anti-Le- 
banon, which were at that time infested by numerous 
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bands of highwaymen, bold as well as bloodthirsty, 
whose cruelties had terrorized the dwellers of the 
neighboring heights from Damascus to Nar-el-Kalb. 
In order to avoid this crew, we had to avail ourselves 
of lonely, out-of-the-way trails, which sometimes 
obliged us to scale steep slopes or to descend almost 
headlong to the depths of precipices. We stopped 
about midnight near an abandoned hut. We dared not 
light a fire nor even a match, from fear of attracting 
bandits. They never attacked in front, but fired from 
a safe distance, first at the horses and then at the 
riders left standing, whom they shot down one after 
another mercilessly until not prisoners but only booty 
remained for their taking. 

One descends to Damascus from the summit of the 
Anti-Lebanon by three successive slopes, bounded by 
wide ravines like stair-steps. On the east the frightful 
monotony of the Great Syrian Desert, called by the 
Arabs the Badiet-es-Sham, stretches out to the hori- 
zon. It rests upon a bed of limestone, and like the 
Arabian desert, its geological structure and composi- 
tion relate it to Africa. It is a fact worthy of note 
that the Cretan and Tertiary marine deposits have 
not inclined from the horizontal, thanks to the rigidity 
of the foundation beds, which were able to resist the 
horizontal tension responsible for the Asiatic and 
African folds. These convulsions or colossal seismic 
quakes did not fail, nevertheless, to produce deep rifts 
over which poured avalanches of basalt and torrents 
of lava that, spreading over the face of the desert, 
formed at long intervals enormous lava-beds or rocky 
wildernesses covered with dark basaltic blocks and 
looking like petrified seas. Among these the Arabs find 
refuge in time of war; and in spring they are covered 
with blossoming grass, with here and there a thorny 
clump of scentless, faded desert rose. The grass, while 
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it lasts, affords pasturage to the flocks of nomad 
tribes. One of the most extensive of these rocky, 
labyrinthine islands in arid desert immensity is the 
Letche-Calaad-Alah in the vicinity of the Jiret-el- 
Tulul, east of Mount Hauran, which is wholly volcanic 
in origin. From its rifts and caverns spring innu- 
merable streams and rivulets, to lose themselves amid 
the sands of the desert or to slip through subterranean 
channels beneath the rich basaltic plains of the 
Hauran-en-Nukra or ancient Bostra, which King 
David conquered and immortalized in song. 

At dawn we commenced our descent through the 
gorge of the Biblical Barada river which, emerging 
from the mountain, threads the city of Damascus and 
pours itself upon the vast plain of Ghutah, the ager 
Damascenus of the Romans. The river banks are 
lined with flower-filled gardens and leafy orchards. 
Through the branches here and there glimmer white 
dwellings; but in spite of their spacious dimensions 
and undeniable architectural beauty, their broken 
panes and unkempt lawns reveal the dire spirit of neg- 
lect characteristic of Near Eastern people. Halfway 
down the valley, we could see indistinctly upon a 
craggy cliff on the right bank some terraces or tombs 
sculptured in the face of the rock, and seemingly 
adorned with allegorical bas-reliefs of Assyrian or 
Hittite type, if I remember aright. We entered the 
city of Damascus before noon. It is situated on the 
edge of an immense plain cut by the crystal waters of 
the Barada and dotted island-wise with olive groves 
and some eighty or ninety dust-powdered hamlets. To 
the right, on a bare hillside, we saw the suburb of 
Salahie. Its upper section is inhabitated by Kurds, 
Mohadchirs, Circassians, and thousands of Druses, 
mostly descendants of those expatriated from Damas- 
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cus after the Christian massacres perpetrated on 
Mount Lebanon in 1860. 

The panorama from the terraces of Salahie is over- 
whelming, and rightly inspired Mohammed when he 
came to describe the pleasure-groves of Paradise. I 
shall never forget that sublime landscape—an im- 
mense expanse of emerald meadows curved about, on 
the north, by the steep slopes of the Jebel-el-Sherki 
range, gradually lessening as it penetrated the desert 
until it finally melted at the horizon’s edge into the 
violet dot of Jebel-Hauran. Mount Hermon lifted a 
snowy brow on the west, towering like a giant above 
the wave-like peaks and crests of the Galilean hills, 
some of them covered with vegetation, others stripped 
and bleak, as if Nature had purposed the vivid con- 
trast. When I reached Mount Damascus, I installed 
myself in the Hotel Victoria; a picture of which, with 
its cursi facade and grotesque decorations, might well 
serve as the trade-mark of Levantine taste. There I 
had the pleasure of greeting among other friends Cap- 
tain Lederer, commander of the Aviation Corps of the 
Second Army; Major Pohl; Major Fischer, later to be 
the German Military Attaché in Denmark, as well as 
Major Heibey, whom I have mentioned before, and the 
brilliant and distinguished German engineer, Meisner 
Pasha, to whom Turkey owes the famous El-Hajji 
railway and other important roads. Aside from the 
modern quarter, the race-track, and possibly one or 
two buildings in European style in the Avenue of 
Djemel Pasha and along the banks of the Barada, it 
seemed to me that Damascus had very little that was 
truly noteworthy. Most of the streets are narrow and 
dirty, and the bazaars are of heterogeneous construc- 
tion, inferior to those of Aleppo and Constantinople. 
However, historically Damascus is not only attractive 
but beautiful. In addition to the ruins of the famous 
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walls, there are half a hundred mosques of various 
sizes, among which the Great Mosque of the Ommiads 
is remarkable for its distinctively Arabic beauty. In 
the fourth century it was converted from a pagan tem- 
ple into the celebrated Church of St. J ohn, wherein, 
according to tradition, was preserved the dried hand 
of John the Baptist. It was upon the ruins of this tem- 
ple that the sixth Ommiad caliph erected the mosque 
mentioned above—fabulous in its ancient splendor, ac- 
cording to the Arab chroniclers—which was later on 
sacked and partially destroyed by Tamerlane. To 
gaze upon this temple or upon the no less magnificent 
Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem is to realize how the 
Mussulman sanctuaries as a rule reflect in the lines 
and curves of their incomparable domes not only the 
mental development of the peoples that conceived 
them, but the lofty and even sublime faith—call it fa- 
naticism if you will—that inspired them. 

Another of the notable mosques of the city is the 
Sananiyeh, with its minarets covered with dark-blue 
glazed Moorish tiles. The Tekijeh, on the shores of 
the Barada (the Abana of the Bible), also boasts two 
minarets. This latter mosque was constructed in the 
sixteenth century as a lodging-place for the Hajji, or 
pilgrims; since Damascus is the starting-point of the 
Derb-el-Hajj or pilgrim route which the caravans of 
True Believers still follow on their pilgrimage to 
Mecca. As the hours passed, I saw with deep inter- 
est, one after another, the remains of the ancient Arch 
of Triumph, Abraham’s Chapel (or, as some call it, 
the Chapel of Ananias), the Street called Straight, 
the section of wall which St. Paul leaped in his flight, 
and numerous other historical monuments, like so 
many little luminous flames in the dense fog of tradi- 
tion. 

Damascus possesses, if I remember correctly, a pop- 
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ulation of about two hundred thousand, more than 
three-fourths of whom are Mohammedans. Among 
the industries the most important are the manufacture 
of steel weapons, ebony work, soaps, perfumes, Mo- 
rocco leather, silk and cotton weaving, etc. Thanks to 
these products and to the fruitful surrounding plain, 
the city has long been one of the most opulent of the 
Near East. At present, her seaport is Beirut. How- 
ever, if the Lebanon Christians, and above all the 
Maronites, persevere in their determination to sepa- 
rate themselves definitely from Syria, it would not be 
surprising if in time the commerce of Damascus 
sought a new outlet by way of Palestine or through 
the port of Jaffa, with which it is already connected 
by a broad-gauge railroad. This would mean the par- 
tial, perhaps the complete, ruin of Beirut; because the 
Baghdad railway, terminating in the port of Alex- 
andreta, has already monopolized the greater part of 
the commerce of Syria and Mesopotamia, which not so 
long since was also dependent upon the ports of Beirut 
and Tripoli. 

On the afternoon of my last day in Damascus I went 
to visit the celebrated ‘‘Three Houses.’’ One of them 
is Christian, one Mussulman, and one Hebrew; and 
they rank among the marvels of the city because of 
their shining marble pavements and the Asiatic luxury 
of their furnishings. That night I attended a banquet 
in the sumptuous residence of Meisner Pasha. Next 
morning I left for Palestine, well-satisfied with my 
four days in the ancient Ommiad capital. 

After several hours’ travel across a basaltic region, 
undulating at intervals like rolling prairie covered 
with the green veil of the coming harvest, we passed 
the station of Derea, the starting-point of the Hl-Hajji 
railway. Leaving behind the fertile plain of Hauran, 
with its villages constructed of blocks of black basalt, 
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we descended in bold curves the picturesque slope of 
the Wadi-Sheria, whose fresh waters wind like a 
silver ribbon through the depths of the valley, fringed 
here and there by dreaming groves of palms. That 
afternoon we stopped at the station of Samarra, bor- 
dering the Lake of Genesareth. Then after crossing 
the Jordan we entered at nightfall the station of 
Afuleh, situated in the center of the historic plain of 
Esdrelon and at the foot of the sacred city of Nazareth. 
Next morning we left behind us on the right, like a 
rose-colored stain across the sky, Mount Garizim, con- 
secrated by Samaritan tradition, and the historic city 
of Nablus, the Sichem of the Old Testament. After 
resting for a day or two in picturesque Ramleh, which 
boasts the Spanish monastery of St. Joseph of Arima- 
thea, we came at dusk on the twentieth of November to 
Jerusalem. 

There I lodged first in the sumptuous St. Paulus 
Hospiz, whose Superior, Pater Dunkel, as well as the 
Reverend Fathers Sonnen, Miiller, and Spargel, who 
assisted him in the management of that charitable in- 
stitution, received me with warm hospitality. There, 
amid calm and comfort, I could at last enjoy a little 
ease and mental repose, which I had been greatly need- 
ing in my condition of nervous exhaustion. During 
those days, a very happy period for me, I visited one 
by one the principal churches and monuments of ven- 
erable Jerusalem, from the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre to the Garden of Gethsemane and Mary’s 
Fountain in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. After my in- 
spection was complete, I found in my mind that mix- 
ture of pleasant impressions and deep disillusionment 
which Jerusalem seems to evoke in every thoughtful 
observer. It is best left undescribed—passed over in 
silence if only out of respect for the city’s sacred 
name. The only observation which I shall permit my- 
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self by way of explanation is that, when I realized 
the contrast between the Mosque of Omar and the al- 
most pagan rites of the greasy Greek priests of the 
Holy Sepulchre, when I saw its great Altar, which 
bore a strong resemblance to a small-town hardware 
shop, I was so shocked and saddened that, frankly, if 
T had been a heathen instead of a Christian, who knows 
but that I should have declared myself for Allah and 
Mohammed his prophet! I trust that under English 
control Jerusalem will some day become a truly sacred 
city, and above all a clean city, from the physical as 
well as the moral point of view. Saying this, I have 
said enough. 

One morning while I was visiting the Franciscan 
monastery of Emmaus, which is built above the ruins 
of the house in which Our Lord Jesus Christ revealed 
himself to his disciples, I was surprised by a tele- 
gram from General von Kress ordering me to set out 
immediately for Baghdad, to place myself at the com- 
mand of Marshal von der Goltz, who had requested 
my services. I need not state what satisfaction this 
news gave me. Without delaying longer than was nec- 
essary to pack my bag and say farewell to the good 
Fathers, I left Jerusalem that same afternoon by way 
of Damascus, Aleppo, and Mosul, happy, in spite of a 
presentiment that the trip must come to a bad end on 
account of the presence of Khalil Bey (at that time al- 
ready Khalil Pasha) in Baghdad. He had just ar- 
rived there from the Front in his quality as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces of Irak-Araby, second 
in authority to Marshal von der Goltz. 

This unexpected change in things had been brought 
about as follows: after Colonel Askeri Bey’s defeat 
in the vicinity of Bassorah at the beginning of the war, 
the Turkish forces fought in retreat, closely pursued 
by the British, who permitted neither truce nor rest 
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and pressed them so hard that Askeri Bey, seeing his 
best troops demoralized and almost in rout, retired 
to the interior of his coach (he rode because both his 
legs had been taken off by a shell) and there blew 
out his brains. With Askeri dead, Colonel Nur-ed-Din 
Bey took charge of the remnant of the Expeditionary 
Army in Lower Mesopotamia. With the reénforce- 
ments which Khalil sent him from Mosul, he defeated 
the English in the neighborhood of Ktesifon, close 
upon Baghdad, and obliged them to retreat and shut 
themselves up in the kasaba of Kut-el-Amara, located 
on the west bank of the Tigris something more than a 
hundred kilometers down the river from Baghdad. 
When Khalil heard that the victory had been won, 
thanks to the opportune coming of the reénforcements 
sent by him from Mosul, he claimed and obtained the 
laurels of the triumph through the great influence 
which he exercised as kinsman of the omnipotent Min- 
ister of War, Fnver Pasha. And then, still unsatisfied 
even though decked out with borrowed feathers-— 
since the real victor had been Nur-ed-Din—Khalil like- 
wise demanded, and was given, the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces of Irak-Araby; a place 
that belonged by right to Nur-ed-Din, who was sacri- 
ficed once more. So it was that Khalil ascended from 
a Lieutenant-Coloneley to the rank of Pasha and Com- 
mander in something less than nine months, thanks 
wholly to his intrigues and his kinship to Enver. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DESERT ROUTE TO MOSUL 


Wuewn I reached Damascus this time, I did nothing 
more than change trains. In Aleppo, too, I remained 
only a couple of hours. Consequently, on the twelfth of 
December I found myself crossing the Bridge of Cher- 
ablus, which four thousand years ago was one of the 
most flourishing cities of the ancient Hittite empire. 
The opposite or eastern shore of the river is the begin- 
ning of the western section of Upper Mesopotamia, a 
territory watered by the winding Euphrates down to 
the site of the ruins of Cireesium. It is separated 
from the Great Desert Plain by the Chabur river—the 
Jaboras of the Bible—which rises, apparently, among 
the springs and rills flowing down the hoary slopes of 
Karadcha. On account of the lack of irrigation, there 
has been a decrease in the fertility of this region. In 
the country north of Rakah extend the rolling plains 
of the mythological Migdonia, called by the Romans 
Antemusia, where all the roses are red, and where still 
tower the ancient ramparts of the famous fortress of 
Nisib, which for more than three centuries repelled the 
advance of Parthian, Neo-Persian, and other heathen 
hordes. 

While in Syria ruined cities have accumulated slow- 
ly one above the other like stalagmites, on account of 
the stability of the mountain system and the well-de- 
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fined channels of the rivers, in Mesopotamia the re- 
mains have been scattered widely, because of the un- 
stable river channels, above all those of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, which with their numerous tributaries 
represent the hydrographic system, so to speak, of 
that extensive region. That is why the uninitiated are 
surprised to see the ruins of some ancient cities— 
Hatra, for instance—strewn over the desert; without 
reflecting that thousands of years ago a swift river 
probably flowed past the city, or it might have been an 
irrigation canal, which, by changing its course with 
the passage of time, or by drying up, finally ruined the 
town and the agricultural region surrounding it. 

As we had started early in the morning, we passed 
during the afternoon the station of Arab-Bunar, where 
six months before the episode of the allied deportees 
had taken place. Then, leaving on the left the ruins 
of Charreh and Samatar, we stepped to earth next 
morning near the historic kasaba of Ral-el-Ain, an- 
ciently Resaina. There I laid in a supply of provi- 
sions. Then, accompanied by a picket of mounted gen- 
darmes, I plunged into the saffron desert of Mesopo- 
tamia, arched over by a blue immensity of sky scat- 
tered with white cloud motionless as snow-drifts in the 
upper air. Northward the snow-capped height of 
Mount Karadcha gleamed and glittered. South and 
east spread the terrible desert of Badiet-es-Sham, fief 
of the nomad tribe of Shamars. At this time, the 
Shamars had become a veritable plague, lying in am- 
bush and attacking caravans along the route which we 
were taking and which three, four, and five thousand 
years ago the victorious armies of Alexander, Cyrus, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Sardanapalus, and so many other 
real and legendary conquerors of antiquity had trav- 
eled before us. 

From the kasabas lying in low huddles along the 
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edges of the desert, here and there perched upon the 
mounds of sand which cover famous cities of ancient 
times, caravans of pilgrims file every year on their 
way to Mecca to kiss the Black Stone, the ‘‘Stone of 
the Hajji,’’ in the temple of Kaaba, as did their fore- 
fathers centuries before Mohammed. Then as now 
the pilgrims gathered by thousands in these same 
places to cross the deserts in caravans to that same 
Mecca, then called Eatirpa, to kiss, in the same temple, 
the same black meteoric stone and to prostrate them- 
selves before the statue of Astarte, goddess of the 
earth, the Mother of Nations. 

The pilgrims, coming sometimes from distant Turk- 
estan or Astrakhan, afford some of the most pictur- 
esque spectacles I saw in the Orient, as they came and 
went in groups, mounted or afoot, along the narrow 
dusty alleys and dark ways of those wretched little 
dried mud villages. Were it not for the presents and 
small profits which these hamlets receive from the pil- 
grims during their brief stop-overs, they would soon 
cease to exist, as they have no independent means of 
support. Usually the departure of an expedition is an 
event preceded by days of fasting and penitence, with 
pleas to Allah for safety; since the great deserts of 
Syria and Arabia, reigned over by shadow and silence, 
bury yearly more than one caravan beneath their 
sands. The night before the departure innumerable 
bonfires are kindled along the shores of the Euphrates, 
flooding with flickering purplish light the surrounding 
countryside, which is dotted with black tents and with 
ruminating dromedaries. When the cold breeze of 
morning starts up, a little before dawn, the sonorous 
chant of ‘‘Lah-Ilah-Il-Lah-Lah!’’ drops from a near- 
by minaret like a chain of pearls. Then those thou- 
sand or so of pilgrims turn silently toward their 
leader, and with their gaze fixed upon the south, the 
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direction of Mecca and Medina, bow reverently till 
their brows touch the burning desert sands. ‘‘Lah- 
Llah-Il-Lah-Lah!’’ sounds once more as the crimson 
ball of the sun rises in the softly flushed sky. The en- 
campment, which has hitherto remained almost sepul- 
chrally silent, springs to life; and exclamations from 
the devechis, who hasten to cinch the load upon camels 
well-dowered with rebellious instincts, mingle with the 
neighing of the horses and the incessant barking of the 
dogs. Human forms wrapped in burnouses, their 
heads covered with kefiehs, with the curved sword in 
their belts and the indispensable dagger slung from 
the shoulder, start off on long-shanked dromedaries 
called hedjin, or on superb horses, at the head of the 
picturesque caravan which, during its swift, silent 
march across the desert seems like a flock of gulls fly- 
ing into the blue distance, or, as one watches the rifles 
glinting under the sun, like a gigantic serpent staring 
toward the horizon with a thousand anxious eyes. 
Neither the flame of the intense heat of this terrestrial 
furnace nor the pangs of thirst seem to hinder these 
favorite sons of the Prophet, bronzed by the wind and 
sun of the plain, as with eyes glued to the desert they 
follow the vague routes of their ancestors, uncertainly 
indicated by the yellowed bones of camels. Strange as 
it sounds, these routes are still the only ones across 
those wastes, where wild beasts howl by night and 
screaming vultures circle overhead. Sometimes the 
sound of a flute with a range of three or four notes ac- 
companies the rhythmic, swinging tread of the drome- 
daries, which like enormous marabous, with deformed, 
hanging necks, pursue their way almost automatically, 
balancing upon their enormous humps the wooden 
frames covered with tapestry in which Moorish ladies 
travel, or moving slowly under their burden of rugs, 
opium, and bronzes, or exquisite perfumes such as only 
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Asia, the continent of eternal mystery, can produce. 

Clouds of dust so fine as to penetrate even the works 
of watches fill the eyes and ears continually. Minutes 
become hours, and hours, days; while the mirage with 
cruel sarcasm depicts on the horizon leafy groves and 
pleasant lakes of crystal waters, and other pictures 
fatal to the thirsty pilgrim’s peace of mind. Enormous 
splotches of alkali and soda, the residuum and mute 
testimony of what were once seas, glitter in the sun- 
light, irritating the eye through the kefieh’s protective 
veil; and tormenting the soul, already weary from the 
weight of the body which with tongue swollen from 
thirst seems hardly able to continue supporting itself 
in the stirrups. When the sun is directly overhead, the 
caravan halts at last; and amid sounds of shouts and 
protests the dromedaries kneel, while the travelers, 
after devouring a few dates—the obligatory bread of 
the desert—rest in utter weariness in the shadows of 
their animals, listening to a fellah’s monotonous sing- 
song. When the siesta ends, they once more begin 
the march with a slow tread across the plain where 
the simoon has swept before them with dizzy speed, 
scattering the unstable dunes and transporting them 
to distant places. Thirst torments the wanderer 
and increases until it is a torment almost too in- 
tense to be borne... when suddenly a thrill runs 
through the caravan and the dromedaries accelerate 
their pace. They have smelled water close at hand. 
So it is. Soon the dim outlines of the welcome oasis 
loom ahead. A quarter of an hour later the clustering 
palms are distinctly visible above a green stain which 
broadens and lures the thirsty pilgrim on. The more 
impatient riders dig the sharp edges of their square 
stirrups into their horses’ fianks, and race forward to 
explore the oasis. There is rejoicing upon their re- 
turn. The caravan urges forward with joyful clamor 
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toward the spring which for time immemorial has 
slaked the thirst of countless pilgrims. Then the his- 
metchis quickly raise the striped tents woven from 
camel’s hair by Moorish women, while some hanoum, 
her face swathed in a veil, welcomes the travelers with 
a deep look from her Arabian eyes. 

When the sun once more sinks in the west, the Be- 
lievers gather about their leader, with arms crossed 
upon their breasts and eyes fixed on the south where 
the Prophet’s body rests; and the Morabita, lifting 
brown hands heavenward in an imploring gesture, 
once more intones the sonorous chant, ‘‘ Lah-Ilah-Il- 
Lah-Lah!’’ Dusk falls; and the pilgrim, extended be- 
fore a campfire, contemplates in dreamy wonder the 
immense, mournful wilderness, which seems not to con- 
tract but to grow boundless as night covers its hori- 
zons—and in which only the hyena’s laughter breaks 
the ancient majestic silence. 

After twelve hours upon such a march, we arrived 
just as night was coming on at a Kurdish hamlet 
called Kuds-Arab, where by force of threats I pre- 
vailed upon the inhabitants to give us lodging until 
dawn. One hour later the kaimakam of Dey arrived. 
He had been deprived of his own horses and those of 
his escort by Arabs along the way. 

Tormented by fleas, my eyes smarting from the 
smoke of a heap of camel-dung with which my order- 
lies were building a slow fire to protect us from the 
intense cold of early morning, I was heartily glad 
when daybreak finally permitted us to take the saddle 
once more. We did not even wait to taste the break- 
fast which the mughtar had had prepared for us, but 
rode off straight into the desert. At ten o’clock that. 
morning we alighted at the outskirts of Veran-Shehir ; 
or, to be exact, at the manor-house belonging to Os- 
man-Agha, uncle and successor of the notorious chief 
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of the Milis Kurds, Ibrahim Pasha, who seven years 
previous had perished with almost all his men during 
the ill-starred revolt of 1908. Osman-Agha, an old man 
of venerable aspect, celebrated our arrival by having 
a camel-colt sacrificed and roasted whole. It was 
served us on top of an enormous mountain of pilau one 
yard high, or even higher. This pilau itself was com- 
posed of barley lightly parched and dried in the sun, 
then baked in lard until it had acquired a taste very 
like baked rice. 

As guest of honor, I was of course seated at the head 
of the table. That is to say, I sat cross-legged on a 
rug before the enormous zine platter which was the 
base of that pyramid of pilau topped by the roasted 
camel. Only after I had seated myself and invited the 
others to do likewise did our host and the principal 
chiefs of the tribe gather about the platter. There- 
upon, rolling back their sleeves, they commenced to 
shape between their palms balls of pilau, which they 
devoured with the most amazing regularity. Those 
balls were accompanied by choice morsels of meat that 
my hosts tore off with their fingers and occasionally, 
as a mark of deference, placed in the mouths of their 
guests or of those of their friends whom they desired 
especially to honor. While with breaking arm I 
struggled and fought with a rib of that camel, I hap- 
pened somehow to look directly at a bleary-eyed old 
man who sat facing me. He was busying himself with 
molding between his palms one of those hideous greasy 
balls, which, as the height of my ill-fortune, he offered 
me with a grave and courteous, “‘ Biitirenes Beym!’’ 

Not wishing to offend him, I thanked him with equal 
formality; and after having wished him a hundred 
years of life, shut my eyes and swallowed the stuff. 
When we had finished, the soldiers and freedmen sat 
down at the table, then the women and children, and 
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lastly the slaves. In the interior of the country, above 
all in the great seignorial manor-houses, there are still 
slave of both sexes. However they are well-treated, 
and often marry with the master’s sons and daugh- 
ters. During the old regime, in the times of Abdul- 
Hamid and before, many of the best generals and chief 
dignitaries of the Empire were ex-slaves—white, of 
course, and usually Circassians. 

After the luncheon we washed our hands with run- 
ning water, which is to say with water that the serv- 
ants poured upon them from silver-plated copper urns, 
since the Koran expressly forbids the use of still water 
for ablutions. Then, reclining upon cushions piled 
upon the rugs, we sipped coffee and smoked cigarettes 
or narguehs while our host, his hunting hawk perched 
upon his wrist, related in sententious phrases episodes 
of the many ras which he had led in his youthful days 
against his cruel and irreconcilable enemies the Sha- 
mars—dark memories shadowing his face as he talked. 

Most of these manor-houses—and this one was no 
exception—have a special servant whose only office is 
to prepare the coffee. He roasts it, grinds #, and 
makes it in the presence of the household; afterwards 
serving it in tiny cups, without sugar and bitter as 
quinine. The reception which the Arab and Kurdo- 
Arab sheiks of those regions accorded me differed 
little if at all from the one just described, except, of 
course, that not all could sacrifice camels in my honor. 
The majority had to content themselves with a sheep; 
and some of them even with a goat. But not one of 
them ever permitted me to pursue my way without 
having enjoyed his generous and cordial hospitality. 
Mashalah! The food of the desert Arab is still what 
it has been for centuries: milk, clotted or fresh; 
cheese; and flat cakes of wheat, oats, or barley, baked 
upon the embers or among the ashes of the camp-fire. 
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The more well-to-do sometimes add a bit of roast meat 
or a few olives. But that is the limit of luxury. How- 
ever poor, not even the most poverty-stricken ever 
lack coffee and tobacco. The Arabs of the cities, in 
Syria as well as in Palestine and Mesopotamia, are 
rarely so frugal as their desert brethren; quite other- 
wise, they become soft and flabby from indulgence 
more often than not, and sometimes even effeminate. 
We set out again the following dawn, amid a group 
of worthies who accompanied us a good distance along 
the road. Then, leaving to the left a sloping plain 
strewn with rubbish, believed by some authorities to 
be the remains of the famous one-time capital of Ar- 
menia, Tigranocerta, we entered Tel-Armeni, which 
lies at the foot of the mountain-range of Karadcha. 
The bare flanks and spurs of this range descend almost 
vertically to the plain, forming a steep, rocky coast 
against which the smooth, sandy surface of the desert 
flows like a sea. Over those great ramparts of rock, 
deepening in tone from copper to garnet, and stretch- 
ing interminably from east to west, lifts the sheer 
erest of a lonely peak surmounted by the city of Mar- 
din, which centuries ago defied and victoriously re- 
sisted even the sanguinary hordes of Tamerlane. The 
houses rise tier above tier upon the conical hillside, 
and often the road runs along the roofs of the tier 
below. Nothing remains now of the famous citadel, 
the Kaleh Shubba, which the Arabs once believed to 
be impregnable and eternal, but some ruined turrets 
and lines of crumbled walls. At the time of my visit 
its once numerous Christian population had shrunk to 
a scant dozen or so of Nestorians who had by some 
miracle managed to escape with their lives from the 
massacre perpetrated there by the Vali of the prov- 
ince, Reshid Bey, on the twenty-fourth of June, 1915. 
The mountains and the region surrounding Mardin 
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are of incomparable scenic beauty. Their vastness and 
solitude recall the glamour and mystery of medieval 
cathedrals, with lofty, shadow-thronged naves that set 
the deepest chords of the human heart vibrating like 
mystic bells. During my twenty years of wandering the 
world, from the interior of Alaska to Indo-China and 
from Anadir and Kamchatka to Cape Horn, I cannot 
remember ever having seen another landscape so pic- 
turesque as that upon which I gazed at sunset from 
the towering ramparts of the castle of Mardin. I see 
it still: the deserts and solitary wastes of Mesopota- 
mia stretched out beneath my feet like a flowing golden 
sea, changing imperceptibly into a colossal disk of bur- 
nished gold, and then into an enormous purple ame- 
thyst whose sparkling fires were slowly extinguished 
as the serene Assyrian sky was flooded with the chang- 
ing light of flaming rivers of stars. 

The kasaba of Tel-Armeni, to which we proceeded, 
had among other points of interest the ruins of an 
ancient Christian temple. Through the brick tower— 
permitting glimpses of blue sky—hundreds of white 
and gray pigeons flew in and out constantly. Three or 
four blocks farther to the west a solitary square tower 
constructed of blocks of black basalt rose amid a chaos 
of rubbish and tumble-down huts. Among the dark 
mass of ruins two kiosks of marble or limestone 
gleamed like white swans. I was attracted to them not 
only by the inscriptions but by a certain aroma with 
which I was already familiar. Setting myself to find 
whence it emanated, I recoiled in horror from a couple 
of wells or cisterns filled with Christian corpses in an 
advanced state of putrefaction. A little farther on I 
came upon another subterranean receptacle which, to 
judge from its insupportable stench, must have been 
likewise replete with carrion. As if that were not 
enough, on every hand were unburied corpses and 
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corpses barely covered with heaps of stone from which 
emerged here and there a bloody tress or an arm or 
leg gnawed by hyenas. Later on, when I returned to 
the village, or rather to the house of the military chief 
of Tel-Armeni, in which I lodged, I learned from his 
youthful housekeeper, who was a Nestorian and the 
only Christian survivor of the massacre, that the gen- 
darmes and the Arabs, supported by the population of 
Tel-Armeni, had suddenly attacked the Christian popu- 
lation, cutting them down ruthlessly without giving 
them time to defend themselves. When that young 
girl, a beautiful creature with her long black hair and 
mournful blue eyes, came to realize that I was not a 
Turk but a Christian, she flung herself on her knees at 
my feet; while I seemed to hear at my ear, vibrating 
like a hyena’s laughter, the cynical words of the Grand 
Vizier Talaat Pasha, ‘‘The massacres? Oh, well! 
They merely amuse me!’’ 

On December seventeenth we left Tel-Armeni early in 
the morning in order to reach if possible before dark 
the kasaba of Nisibin, which was twelve hours distant 
across a Sterile, dusty steppe. Fortunately we met 
with no adventure worth setting down (except a little 
encounter with the inhabitants of a Kurdish Arab ham- 
let called Ahmed-K6i) before we reached historic Nisi- 
bin. Aside from some ruins, mostly uninteresting, and 
a Hamidian barracks of vast proportions, I found little 
in the town to remind me that it was the site of a great 
Roman fortress which had protected for centuries the 
ancient caravan route close by. As we arrived later 
than we had expected, and as I did not desire to 
trouble either the authorities or my poor orderlies, 
who were completely exhausted, I spent the rest of the 
night reclining upon a bench in the public school. Next 
morning Captain Hussein Effendi, Commander of the 
Fourth and Fifth Companies of machine-gun detach- 
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ments who were likewise on their way to Baghdad, 
came to welcome me and put himself at my orders. I 
took advantage of this excellent opportunity to send my 
pack-animals on ahead, along with those of the Cap- 
tain, while I myself, accompanied by my escort, went 
to examine the ruins of the once-celebrated strong- 
hold. I found them scattered indiscriminately along 
both banks of the Chag-Chaga, a tributary of the 
Chabur. 

Because of the exigencies of war, it was never pos- 
sible to linger among the fascinating antiquities of the 
East as I would have desired. Therefore, almost im- 
mediately, we followed the tracks of Hussein Effendi 
and his machine-gun companies along the extreme 
southern edge of a very fertile zone thick with hamlets 
which extends east and northeast of Nisibin, skirting 
the foot of the Tur-Abdin. I noticed a bluish shadow 
on the southern horizon. It was the Jebel-Abdul-Assis 
‘range, which rises like a lonely island among the burn- 
ing sands of the Badiet-es-Sham, and which thousands 
of years ago was the windbreak of proud Singars, capi- 
tal of the realm of Chatti, and its protection against 
the simoon. Of that city hardly a trace is left today. 

A little before noon, when we were some distance 
out on the desert, we found a pool of blood and several 
sacks of grain along the road. From the prints of 
some hundreds of unshod hoofs we realized at once 
what had happened. The sight set us upon the alert, 
so we continued the march with weapons ready, scan- 
ning every dust-cloud on the horizon. Shortly before 
nightfall we met a picket of troops that had been sent 
out in search of us by Hussein Effendi, whom the 
Bedouins had attacked during the afternoon in spite 
of his machine-guns. Thirty minutes later we dis- 
mounted before the ruined blockhouse of Kirk-Bilek, 
where we found the machine-gunners already en- 
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camped, and learned that the sacks of provisions had 
been the property of a couple of gendarmes whom the 
Bedouins had also attacked and knifed so as to steal 
their horses. 

Next morning when the mists rolled away from the 
plain we could see, looming against the horizon, 
wreathed in a halo of mist, the blue mass of Mount 
Jebel-Sinchar stretching majestically into the distance 
like a gigantic cape into the sea. Meanwhile we had 
resumed the march across the parched plain, now 
varied from time to time by dark rock-fields and scanty 
stubble sometimes laced by trickles of crystal water. 
As the hours passed, the basalt blocks became larger 
and more numerous, and the encampments of rebel 
tribes, which had dotted the horizon in covies, were 
gradually lost to sight beyond the land-swells. We 
plunged finally into a wilderness of enormous boulders 
which a half-hour later yielded to the little valley of 
Demir-Kapu, or the ‘‘ Iron Portal,’’ watered by a beau- 
tiful clear trout-stream. There we saw, upon a rocky 
hill, a little block-house garrisoned by gendarmes, 
where I decided to lodge that night. The rest of the 
day I dedicated to the chase. Bears and wolves abound 
in the neighboring mountain of Tur-Abdin; and over 
these stone-strewn rolling prairies still roam panther, 
wild ass, leopard-cheetar, and perhaps a lion or so, 
descendant of those with short, curling manes seen 
in Babylonian and Assyrian friezes. In the heart 
of the desert one ean find ostriches even now. Until 
quite recently the Bedouins adorned the shafts of their 
lances with the plumes. Hyenas, vultures, and jack- 
als, all of which are numerous, perform the task of 
keeping the desert clean. 

The most dangerous part of our route was, unques- 
tionably, the sixty kilometers separating Demir-Kapu 
from Auvenat. I had resolved to cross it on the fol- 
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lowing day without making a halt, first, because there 
was not a drop of water to be found, and second, be- 
cause this was precisely the strip of territory which 
the nomad tribes usually selected for attacking cara- 
vans, particularly after nightfall. These bandits had 
become so bold that they did not even respect the de- 
tachments of regular cavalry charged with patrol- 
ling this section. As I observed that the horses of the 
machine-gun detachments were in no condition to 
cover that distance in a single day, I had our pack- 
animals sent on ahead, and, with my escort, set out to 
cross the desert. Though it was barely six in the morn- 
ing, the surface of the plain seemed already to quiver 
under the burning rays. We pushed steadily onward, 
hour after hour, until the gendarmes who had preceded 
us came flying back with the information that they had 
seen a cloud of dust rolling in from the horizon, and 
that it seemed to be approaching us with great speed. 
I understood well enough what was up. I ordered the 
gendarmes to dismount. Hiding the horses in a de- 
pression of the plain, we entrenched ourselves hastily 
about them to await the onrush of the Harca. We 
could see them now, rapidly approaching on restive 
horses, their garments flapping in the wind. Two of 
them bore lances, and the remaining thirty-four car- 
ried firearms. When they saw that we were awaiting 
them, the Bedouins halted out of range of our rifles, 
consulted together briefly, and then, deploying in battle 
order, commenced to gallop around us in the form of 
a circle which grew narrower with every turn. Finally, 
when they were only three or four hundred yards off, 
they began leaping to ground one after another, firing, 
and remounting, with a grace and agility in no way 
inferior to that of our own South American Indian 
Goajiros in action. 

When they realized that even this maneuvre was not 
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going to provoke us into answering their fire, they 
must have decided that we were either unarmed or 
armed only with pistols; for after a second and more 
prolonged consultation, they launched forward in the 
charge. That was exactly what I wanted. When they 
had come within thirty-five yards of us, we opened up 
on them a careful fire which struck three to the ground. 
The rest retired headlong. The Bedouin, notwith- 
standing his indisputable personal valor, is not 
ashamed to flee in disorder when he meets serious 
resistance. The Turk, on the other hand, once he has 
attacked, never retreats. That is the true reason why 
the Arabs have always been vassals of the Turks. Only 
one of our prisoners was dying, the others having been 
slightly wounded. Since I alone of my party had been 
scratched, we continued on the march with those two 
individuals tied to the tails of our pack-horses, but not 
without leaving with the mortally wounded tribesman 
a message for the rest to the effect that if they mo- 
lested us again we would shoot their companions on 
the instant. As soon as we withdrew the Bedouins 
began to gather about the dying man, who evidently 
informed them of what we had threatened. One of 
them immediately left the group and approached us 
with upraised arms. Consequently, as I judged from 
his bearing, robe, and weapons that he must be the 
Sheik of the tribe, I stepped back some paces to meet 
him. After listening to what he had to say, I promised 
to free our prisoners before reaching Auvenat, since 
the precious pair, as the Sheik told me ingenuously, 
were very poor, were fathers of families, and had par- 
ticipated in the expedition only to mitigate the pov- 
erty into which they and theirs had fallen. 

I believe it germane to the narrative to mention the 
fact that the majority of nomad desert tribes still or- 
ganize annual ras, or armed expeditions, which are 
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authorized by the Koran and the Asiha-Asita. The 
bravest of the brave take part in them, especially those 
who wish to amass at any hazard the mahar or mar- 
riage portion. The Arab never gives his daughter to 
a wooer except in exchange for a sum equal to, or if 
possible greater than, the price he himself had to pay 
his father-in-law for the girl’s mother—which tends 
to prove that revenge and reprisal are not the exclu- 
Sive privileges of European civilization! The Arab 
woman—whether nomad or sedentary (fellah)— 
washes her hushand’s clothing, weaves for him, plows 
his field, cares for his stock and even serves as his 
beast of burden, besides rearing his children; so it is 
not strange that her father demands from the bride- 
groom the price of a milch-cow or a yoke of oxen in 
exchange for her, if he is poor; or if rich, a dozen or 
so dromedaries. The ras expeditions, on which shouts 
and shots are many and the wounded few, give rise to 
inter-tribal rivalries and feuds. Above all, they feed 
the desire to revenge on neighbor A the losses which 
were inflicted by neighbor B. While we are on the 
subject, I might observe as a curious fact that among 
the Bedouins—contrary to the condition holding with 
the fellahs—marriages are generally love-matches. 
That is one reason why the desert-women rarely wear 
veils; though the fact is partly due of course to the 
almost complete isolation in which each tribe lives; so 
that men and women have known each other and talked 
together from childhood. Arab poetry offers us proof 
of this; desert songs like the desert spirit sigh for and 
seek eternally horizons of honor, skies of forgetful- 
ness, 

When we neared Auvenat, I commanded that our 
priseners be released, with a salutation for their 
Sheik, a gift for themselves, and some picture post- 
eards for their children, who at that very moment must 
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have been awaiting them, perhaps weeping bitterly 
out there in the depths of the desert. 

From Auvenat we could see full against the east the 
mountain of Sinchar, extending from east to west like 
a prolonged mesa, uniform in height, covered on its 
upper slopes with a shadow that meant forests, or at 
least thick vegetation. From its flanks and ridges, 
among which rise torrents of water shaded by palm- 
groves, figs, and pomegranate trees, floated tenuous 
columns of bluish smoke, indicating the spots where its 
inhabitants—almost all of them Jesids—were resting 
after the labors of the day in their black dens or tro- 
glodytic villages, partially sculptured from living rock. 
Bitterest enemies to the Mussulmans, the Jesids have 
dwelt on this strange, remote range for centuries. 
They are called Devil-Worshippers, probably not so 
much because they adore Beelzebub as because they 
fear him to the extreme of killing anyone who pro- 
nounces his name among them: if ‘‘he’’ heard it, they 
say, ‘‘he’’ would think ‘‘he’”’ was being ridiculed and 
would wreak his vengeance on the tribe. 

We found that beyond Auvenat the desert gradually 
ceases. After some hours of travel, we entered a 
fairly well-cultivated region, on which we could dis- 
tinguish at intervals the vague outline of a yellowish 
hamlet, surrounded by aviats where the flocks quench 
their thirst. Occasionally there was a lonely siaret on 
whose leafless branches passers-by had hung little bits 
of clothing as if to record some petition to heaven. 
The mountains of Zagros and Hakiari loomed dark 
blue against the north. I had traversed the northern 
zone of that mountain region six months before, during 
the retreat across the snow-plains of Upper Bothan. 
After another journey of seventy-seven kilometers, 
when we were exhausted from having breathed in such 
quantities of dust, we saw at last against the shining 
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Mesopotamian sky the minarets and white domes of 
Mosul, which, in the silver moonlight, had a look of 


enchantment, like a city out of the Thousand and One 
Nights. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BY RAFT ON THE TIGRIS TO BAGHDAD 


Iw entertnc Mosul, which is situated above the junc- 
tion of the Upper Zab with the Tigris, we were passing 
over buried portals that had once opened upon grand- 
eurs so ancient that not even the legend of some of 
them remains. Low under the dust which supports the 
sky-glancing minarets of Allah lie the winged gods of 
Nineveh, all-powerful in the days when Assyrian kings 
ruled from the Indus to the Nile; and deeper yet in 
those undulating mounds beneath Mosul, thrust into 
eternal oblivion, are who knows what gods and civiliza- 
tions? Here in the glare of the Mesopotamian sky, so 
some authorities tell us, the first civilization emerged 
from the long shadows before historic time. The two 
great Mesopotamian waterways, Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, are avenues of ruins. The past slumbers beneath 
the present where insignificant mud kasabas lift low 
roofs above the mounds entombing the mighty cities 
of Nimrod and Assur, of Circesium, Resifa, Adita. 
The night we reached Mosul—the twentieth of De- 
cember, 1915, if I am not mistaken—we found the city 
asleep. ‘The only living beings that glided phantom- 
like along the narrow dirty streets, flooded and trans- 
formed at that hour by a soft resplendence of moon- 
light, were a vagabond cur or so, and a watchman here 
and there striking the pavement with his staff. As the 
216 
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hour was too late for us to molest Consul Holstein, to 
whom I bore letters of introduction, I stove in with my 
sword the door of a spacious khan, whose host was de- 
termined not to let us enter, and took possession of one 
of the larger rooms. Although it had been almost com- 
pletely cleared of furniture, the vermin were still so 
terrific that I had to get out again almost immediately 
and take up my lodging in the courtyard, where I 
passed the rest of the night as best I could. 

At dawn one of the Aides of the Commander of the 
fort came to advise me that if I made haste I could econ- 
tinue my trip that same morning in company with the 
officers of several batteries of field artillery whose 
kelek or raft was ready and on the point of starting 
out for Baghdad. I was glad to take advantage of 
this excellent opportunity, and had all my effects 
taken on board the raft. Our horses I sent overland 
along with the animals of the batteries. Promptly on 
the stroke of eleven, we lowered the cables and pushed 
forth on the muddy waters of old Tigris, bound for the 
ancient City of the Caliphs; leaving to the right Mosul 
within her crumbling walls, and on the opposite bank, 
to the left, an artificial hill called Koyunkik or Nebi- 
yunus, crowned by a white mosque in which the re- 
mains of the Prophet Jonas are supposed to lie. As 
the hours passed, the blue mountains of Ravanduz 
slipped into view across from us. They constitute a 
wall along the Turco-Iranian frontier, and from their 
defiles the Vali of Mosul and gallant Lieutenant von 
Scheubner were threatening with their volunteers the 
Russian right wing, then in cantonment on the out- 
skirts of Sauchbulak. That afternoon, and even more 
that night, I suffered severely from a strong irritation 
of the sight which had been occasioned by the dust and 
moonlight of the night before; so that I was unable to 
see an ancient bridge near the ruins of Nimrod, past 
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which our officers told me we had sailed that afternoon. 

Among the several fair-sized rivers that flow into 
the Tigris from the east, one of the most important is 
the Upper Zab, which rises in the eastern slope of the 
Kotur-Dagh, in the vicinity of the city of Bash-Kaleh, 
the same that I had had to have burned to the ground 
eight months previous in order to prevent our stores 
of provisions and munitions from falling into Russian 
and Armenian hands. When we passed the confluence 
of the two rivers next morning, my attention was 
drawn to the limpid, almost azure waters of the Upper 
Zab, which contrasted strikingly with the vermilion 
waves of the Tigris. From that point on, the land- 
scape surrounding us was merely the old story: banks 
of clay and sand, covered with dry grasses and swarm- 
ing with duck and other aquatic fowl; cliffs with sharp 
jutting rocks, or perhaps a drowsy village by the edge 
of the river, inhabited by Arab fellahs with tattered 
garments and sore eyes about which flies swarmed 
hungrily. I might note that almost all the fellahs 
along the shores of the Tigris and Euphrates suffer 
from sore eyes of one sort or another, frequently on 
account of their uncleanliness, but often too because 
they have done themselves injury in order to escape 
obligatory military service, or perhaps merely to es- 
cape paying the relatively insignificant bounty which 
the Turkish government at that time exacted of those 
exempt from service. 

Hot days alternated with pleasant nights when the 
beautiful day-star burned with a solitary flame above 
the silent ruins of Hatra, Birtha, and Assur, which had 
been founded and established as the capital of Assyria 
by the god Marduk himself. Meanwhile our keleks, 
fragile structures of canes and rods fastened together 
with reeds and thongs and superimposed upon sixty or 
seventy inflated sheepskins filled with air, floated down 
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river. Sometimes we swept smoothly over broad 
stretches of serene and shining water; but there were 
occasions when we floated past dangerous shoals that 
made our craft double like sheets of paper under the 
impulse of the waves or the weight of the batteries. 
In company with our rafts sailed another one on which 
the famous German surgeon, Professor Reich, was 
traveling. The good Professor and I became great 
friends. We spent Christmas Eve together, camped 
on the left bank of the Tigris around a chicken-stew 
which he had hastily thrown together by way of cele- 
brating the day. 

A storm surprised us on Christmas day. If we had 
not all taken refuge in a backwater of the river we 
would certainly have been shipwrecked, as had come 
to pass some weeks earlier with the majority of the 
chatos (or rafts built of planks, like Noah’s Ark) on 
which Captain von Auluck was transporting his dis- 
mantled aeroplanes to Baghdad. On the twenty-sixth 
we began gliding through a faulted region, which, judg- 
ing from its horizontal stratification, I deemed to be- 
long to a certain zone of transversal folds extending 
northeastward and forming the prolongation of the 
Jebel-Hamrin. On the twenty-seventh we doubled a 
scarped promontory surmounted by the ruins of the 
Castle of Tikrit or Virtha (perhaps the Biblical 
Birtha?), which was for several centuries the capital 
of an independent Aran principality and which re- 
mained Christian until the middle of the last century. 
Then it had to capitulate at last, and was forcibly con- 
verted to Islamism by the Turks and Arabs. Since 
then, Tikrit has been one of the most fanatically Mo- 
hammedan towns of Mesopotamia, corroborating the 
old saying that ‘‘The most believing believers among 
all believers are renegade Christians among Mussul- 
mans.’’ Therein lies the reason why the most fright- 
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ful massacres were perpetrated precisely in the cities 
of Sairt, Bitlis, Van, and Djarbekir, whose population 
was largely composed of descendants of one-time 
Christian Armenians. The same thing occurred in the 
ease of the laz or tribesmen of the mountains of Tre- 
-bizond, who, not more than forty years ago, were con- 
verted from Christianity into the most intolerant Mo- 
hammedanism of the Ottoman Empire. 

That afternoon our horses caught up with us. After 
a rest of twenty-four hours we set out for Tikrit. 
While it was yet early, we passed the kasaba of Mo- 
hammed-Ibn-Door, overtopped by a single minaret, 
square or octagonal in form if I remember correctly. 
Later on, about two o’clock in the afternoon, we landed 
to take a look at the ruins of old Baghdad. There are 
left now only fragments of the once soaring ramparts 
of adobe and trodden earth. Past that point hamlets 
grew more frequent along both shores. We saw here 
and there also several djirts, which are structures of 
sticks suspended at the margin of the river, from 
which is drawn up the water for irrigating the truck- 
gardens and surrounding fields by means of an enor- 
mous leather bag fastened to a bass-wood rope pulled 
by a mule or buffalo. When the bag is lifted to shore 
it opens automatically, spilling the water into a recep- 
tacle which in turn lets it flow through a pipe 
into the irrigating canals. From old Baghdad the 
vague outline of Samarra amid its palm-groves can 
be seen on the south. This city, which was the second 
capital of the Ommiad caliphs in the ninth century, 
still has traces of its ancient walls, built according to 
common belief in the times of Nimrod. Samarra at- 
tracts attention from afar with her famous terraced 
tower and the gilded dome of her Greater Mosque in 
which are preserved the tombs of the tenth and eley- 
enth Imam as well as that of the twelfth, called Mo- 
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hammed-el-Mahdi, who, according to sacred tradition, 
will come to life again in that city on the Day of Judg- 
ment. As a consequence of this belief, Samarra is one 
of the most famous pilgrim centers of the Moham- 
medan world, especially among the Persian Shiites, 
who flock there annually by the tens of thousands. 

After six hours of twists and turns in the narrow 
channel of the Tigranis, which squirms about like a 
boa-constrictor, we disembarked on the right bank and 
camped there for the night. Next morning we boarded 
a special train which awaited us in the terminal sta- 
tion of the Baghdad railway. From Samarra onward 
(that is, so long as the Tigris and Euphrates continue 
drawing nearer together; as happens, for example, at 
Baghdad, where a scant fifty kilometers separates 
them) the desert is transformed into a vast fertile 
plain which need not be irrigated in order to furnish 
abundant crops. The southern zone of this region, 
which formerly bore the name El-Sanaar and pro- 
duced two or three crops annually, is subject at the 
present time to periodic inundations (in June and 
July) on account of the almost total destruction of the 
system of dykes and canals which once protected it 
against the overflows of the twin rivers. The margins 
of the Euphrates, which ages since were covered by 
great forests of bog-oak and cypress, are now im- 
mense swamps standing high with almost impenetrable 
thickets of thorny marsh-grass. Here and there are 
green carpets of broad leaves starred with blue lotus, 
and shaded now and again by the foliage of a solitary 
taray or the leafless boughs of an acacia heavy with 
birds’ nests. Flamingoes, pelicans, a flock of snowy 
gulls, make splashes of rose, slate, and white against 
the green. 

The rival cities Akkadia and Sumer, like the Baby- 
lonian cities, have not left even a trace of their exist- 
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ence. Of proud Babylon herself, for two thousand 
years lighting up the then known world like a flaming 
torch, there is left nothing but a heap of ruins amid 
swamps inhabited by wild beasts. 

The flat lands we encountered after passing Sam- 
arra could not have been more monotonous; tracts of 
clay and mud hardened by the heat of the sun, dotted 
at intervals with clusters of dusty palm-trees indicat- 
ing the sinuous course of the Tigris. Only as one ap- 
proaches Baghdad (in the hamlet of Shesmeh, if my 
memory is correct) is the wearied gaze gladdened by 
the gilded dome of a mosque resplendent as the sun 
amid a vast gray mud-heap. When our Hajji Effendi 
had spread out his rug in the middle of the car to be- 
gin his namus or mid-day prayer, the train rolled with 
great puffing and whistling into the Baghdad station, 
which is located in the suburb of Mahali. Unhappily 
the floating bridge which connected this suburb with 
Baghdad had been transported some miles farther 
down the river, so that I had to send my horses across 
in cufas—round basket-boats of cane, six or eight feet 
in diameter and sealed with pitch—which at best top- 
pled about in mid-stream in such a way that the ani- 
mals were panic-stricken and brought us all close to 
shipwreck. 

Once more setting my foot on solid ground, I had 
myself taken to the Hotel Frangois. That night I 
dined at the Club, where I found a choice gathering of 
army officers and members of Marshal von der Goltz’s 
staff, to which from that time forward I too had the 
honor to belong. Among them was Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel von Restorff, first Aide to His Excellency. Like 
Captain Hendrucks he had spent several years in the 
Argentine, and hardly a night passed without our con- 
versing for a while in Spanish. Besides von Restorff 
and several other officers of superior rank, whose 
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names escape me for the moment, the circle was com- 
posed of Majors of the Medical Corps von Oberndérf- 
fer, Bach, and Stoffels, Captain von Auluck, Lieu- 
tenants Miller, Hauk, and Liirs, the poet, Armin 
Wegener, Consuls Lytten and Hesse, as well as the 
very popular Dr. Halle, the banker Wiirst, Professors 
Koldewey and Buddensieg (who, in spite of the war, 
continued their explorations of Babylon), and Messrs. 
Piittmann, Jakobi, Lorrey, Schmidt, Kirchner, and 
Launer. All of them, through their frank comrade- 
ship, helped me endure my misfortunes; and incident- 
ally they related to me all the occurrences on the Irak 
front from the beginning of the war. 


CHAPTER XV 
BAGHDAD UNDER KHALIL PASHA 


Besives the club, there was another gathering-place in 
Baghdad—the ‘‘branch’’ of the Klein Mission which 
operated in Persia. With that circle composed wholly 
of intimate friends, Dr. Stoffels and I frequently took 
our five o’clock tea, which began with tea in the or- 
thodox manner, but usually ended with champagne. 
The duty of hostess often fell upon the wife of the 
German Consul at Teheran. Among the guests were 
Lieutenant Miiller, Commander of the Section of River 
Mines, and Lieutenant Liirs, member of the Deutsche 
Orient Gesellschaft, who was in charge of the explor- 
ations among the ruins of Assur. During the disas- 
trous retreat from Askeri, both gentlemen had fallen 
into the hands of the Bedouins, who, after despoiling 
them of all they possessed, had left them half-naked 
in the midst of the desert. When they were rescued 
three days later by one of our patrols, they were in a 
state bordering upon insanity. In addition to Liirs, 
who had transformed himself from an archaeologist 
into one of the most daring aviators upon the Iranian 
front, and Miiller, there were other no less interesting 
personages in that circle: Mertens, for example, who, 
beginning as a plain captain of tow-boats, had ended, 
thanks to the almost chronic drunkeness of Mr. X., by 
replacing the latter in command of the squadron of 
224 
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armored ships which opposed the Firefly and other 
armored gun-boats of the English river-squadron in 
the Tigris, and Lieutenant of Reserve Hauck, who 
shone among them all by his remarkable verbosity, 
and who had come to Baghdad at the beginning of the 
war as an Acting Lieutenant of Cavalry. Hauck to 
tell the truth was merely a solemn bluffer, as he him- 
self tacitly confessed; but he was nevertheless a 
charmant causeur and a serviceable friend, and he 
gave me information that proved very valuable later 
on. 

About this time there had arrived in Baghdad, on 
his way from the French front, Lieutenant Meier of 
the aviation forces, who in spite of his youth was re- 
nowned as being one of our best official observers. He 
came as the representative of Captain von Auluck, the 
then recently named Commander of our Air Forces in 
Trak-Araby. As I was also a devotee of the sport, I 
set to work helping Meier mend several English bi- 
planes which had fallen into our hands after the battle 
of Ktesifon. When we essayed the first trial flight, 
we came very near falling into the Tigris, machines 
and all. I shall never forget my strange sensation 
when the motor failed us some fifty meters above 
Baghdad’s palms and roofs. Later on, both von 
Auluck and Meier perished at the front, after having 
rendered distinguished service during the siege of 
Kut-el-Amara. At this epoch, I might state incident- 
ally, relations were a little strained between the Turk- 
ish and German officers’ corps of the Sixth Army; a 
state of affairs due to Khalil Pasha’s excessive ambi- 
tion. After having usurped the laurels and the post 
of Colonel Nur-ed-Din, he had been much incensed be- 
cause the Sultan, instead of conferring upon him the 
command of the Sixth Army, had entrusted it to Mar- 
shal von der Goltz. Still unsatisfied, though the Field 
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Marshal had generously left him in command of the 
forces of Irak-Araby, Khalil resented deeply the fact 
that he had not been named also Commander-in-Chief 
of the Iranian sector, that is, the Irak-Atchemi front, 
which was in charge of Colonel Bock. Khalil based 
his pretensions to that command upon the merits of a 
certain diplomatic mission to the Shah of Persia with 
which the Frigate Captain Rauf Bey had been en- 
trusted at the beginning of the war. However the lat- 
ter had not fulfilled his mission, because instead of 
proceeding to Teheran as ordered he utilized his es- 
eort (according to the testimony of the Persians them- 
selves) to kill, burn, and sack right and left in Iranian 
territory, later on returning to Constantinople with 
pockets lined with gold. Naturally Rauf Bey’s van- 
dalism exasperated the Persians greatly, and their 
original sympathy for the Turks turned to hatred and 
contempt. From that time forward they made com- 
mon cause with the Russians. 

This little-known incident is one of the reasons why 
the proclamation of the Holy War produced so little 
effect not only in Persia, but throughout almost the 
entire East; in spite of the missions of von Hentig 
and Niedermeyer, who displayed the utmost valor, 
crossed the Great Iranian desert, notwithstanding 
Cossack persecutions, and did not stop until they 
reached Kabul in Afghanistan. When their mission 
was ended, von Hentig set out from that city and re- 
turned to Germany across the Asiatic continent by 
making use of a thousand stratagems; while Nieder- 
meyer, disguised as a dervish, returned to Turkey by 
the same route which had conducted him to Kabul. 
Khalil, accordingly, based his assumed right to com- 
mand our Expeditionary Army in Iranistan on the 
above-cited criminal conflict promoted by Rauf Bey; 
while the Germans declared that the command of the 
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troops rightfully belonged to a German officer by vir- 
tue of the services lent by the Klein Mission, which 
had arrived in Persia almost simultaneously with 
Rauf’s band; though not to sack and kill like the lat- 
ter, but to secure firmer relations with the Persians 
and prevent them from doing precisely the thing that 
Rauf Bey provoked them to by his passion for loot; 
namely, making common cause with the Russians 
against the Central Powers. 

When Khalil Bey discovered a certain indecisive- 
ness inherent in the Marshal’s character, he doubtless 
believed that by forcing the latter’s hand he could at- 
tain his object. Consequently, he threatened openly 
to retire the Turkish troops from Irak-Atchemi if the 
Field Marshal persisted in naming a German officer as 
Commander on that front. Unfortunately for Khalil, 
on this occasion he reckoned without his host. The 
Field Marshal, stung to irritation at last, definitely as- 
signed the command of the Iranian front to Colonel 
Bock. Khalil was so much enraged by the slight that 
he resolved to revenge himself on the Germans, whom, 
it seems, he came in time to hate even more than he 
hated the French. One of his most servile tools was 
the then Provisional Governor of Baghdad, Tchefik 
Bey; the same Tchefik, ex-Mutaserif of Bash-Kaleh, 
who had had the surviving Armenian women and chil- 
dren of that city butchered in the caves of Sova, after 
having given me his word of honor to protect them. 
Tchefik had been Khalil’s confidant during the war in 
Tripoli, when Khalil was merely a lieutenant, or at 
most a captain. He had become puffed-up with inso- 
lence under his master’s protection; and his shame- 
lessness on more than one occasion reached the ex- 
treme of flatly disobeying the Marshal’s orders, on the 
allegation that ‘‘he was accustomed to obey the com- 
mands only of his chief, Khalil Pasha!’’ Imagine 
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what would have happened to the noble Tchefik if in- 
stead of the kindly von der Goltz he had had to face 
Liman von Sanders! Several affronts of this kind had 
already been offered the Marshal in Turkey. On one 
oceasion at Adrianapolis, while he was explaining to a 
group of Turkish staff officers a new system of forti- 
fications which he himself had designed, one of his 
hearers permitted himself to observe that the plans 
did not seem feasible. When the Marshal asked him 
to explain himself, the Turk replied: ‘‘Because Your 
Excellency already belongs to the old school, which has 
ceased to apply in our day.’’ An eye-witness of the 
occurrence, a Turkish officer, a man who was not only 
a former pupil of von der Goltz’s, but was also one of 
his most loyal admirers, related the incident to me at 
Aleppo. These and various similar happenings which 
were noised abroad throughout the army made some 
pessimists believe that the Marshal’s popularity with 
the Turks was due to the fact that he would put up 
with anything. That belief, however, seems to me not 
only false, but highly unjust; because, while it is true 
that the Marshal was generous and indulgent with the 
Ottomans, he was the same with the Germans—the dif- 
ference being that the latter did not abuse his gener- 
osity and courtesy as some of the self-important 
Young Turk officers made it their practice to do. 
Inflated with a false sense of his own importance by 
the Marshal’s excessive indulgence, Tchefik, egged on 
by Khahl Bey, was not slow in initiating in Baghdad 
utterly scandalous abuses. His first act on assuming 
the gubernatorial power was to exile to Mosul all the 
Christian and Israelitish merchants who refused to as- 
sign to him and Khalil certain designated sums which 
the two tried to extort in the guise of forced loans. 
Among his numerous decrees, the infamy of which the 
pen refuses to set down, was one—it may be the most 
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innocent of all—in which he commanded that ‘‘in view 
of the increase of certain diseases in the army, hence- 
forth all Christian women, whether honorable or pros- 
titutes, must submit to a weekly medical examination, 
ete.”’ That scandalous stratagem, as may be sup- 
posed, proved a veritable silver mine to Khalil; since 
there were millionairesses among the Christian wo- 
men of Baghdad; and even those who were not well-off 
underwent any sacrifice to deliver themselves from 
such an outrage. I cite these cases merely to show the 
means of which Khalil availed himself in his mad lust 
to amass a fortune which in the end was to serve him 
not at all: since, when I left Turkey, he had just been 
reduced in rank to a Lieutenant-Coloneley and had 
been put in prison at the disposition of the Grand 
Court-Martial at Constantinople, which assuredly in- 
tended to take charge not only of his fortune, but to 
institute measures to keep him from amassing another 
by similar means! 

On the military side, Khalil’s idiocies reached such 
an extreme that a sharp dividing line had to be drawn 
between the Turkish and the German officers on the 
Baghdad front. At this critical time, Professor Reich 
and the Majors of the Medical Corps von Obendorffer, 
Bache, and Stoffels, among other noted German sur- 
geons, were operating upon hundreds of wounded 
Turks in the Baghdad military hospitals. They did so 
by the express orders of the Marshal, who judged, and 
with good reason, that the Ottoman surgeons were not 
sufficiently competent to take charge of so delicate and 
responsible a work. Nevertheless, not yet satisfied 
with the humiliations he had already put upon the 
Field Marshal, Khalil decreed, on the day after my ar- 
rival, that those hospitals should be immediately con- 
verted into pest-houses, for contagious diseases only. 
Consequently, all the wounded, including those re- 
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cently operated upon, were forthwith transferred hel- 
ter-skelter to newly requisitioned buildings which 
lacked not only operating-rooms, but even adequate 
dormitories. Of those hundreds of sufferers, some of 
them gravely wounded, one third perished on the way; 
and most of the others died in their new quarters a 
few days later, on account of the carelessness of not 
all, but most, of the Ottoman military physicians. 
These medicos, instead of attending to their patients, 
seemed to think only of their rations and pay, which 
were received and collected even after the death of the 
soldier for whom they were intended—a fraud that 
could not have been perpetrated while Professor Reich 
and his colleagues continued in charge of the establish- 
ment. The German physicians, who had resigned in a 
body, well aware that the decree had been aimed 
against them personally, either withdrew entirely from 
the Sixth Army or placed themselves at the orders of 
Colonel Bock on the Iranian front. 

As if that were not enough, Khalil then summoned 
Nuri Bey, my old companion from Mamoureh, who 
notoriously hated the Germans, and named him Com- 
mander of the S. O. S. of the Sixth Army in Mesopo- 
tamia. Nuri, incidentally, was a Greek or the son of a 
renegade Greek (as was also Lieutenant-Colonel 
Aghia Bey of Islahie). He began at once to make him- 
self so obnoxious by his intrigues and utter dishonesty 
that he was later ignominiously dismissed by General 
von Falkenhayn’s order, and exiled to some God-for- 
saken spot in the desert. I believe that these details 
suffice to give an approximate idea of the state of 
things in Baghdad at the time of my arrival there; 
particularly in regard to the strained relations be- 
tween Turkish and German officers of the Sixth Army 
as the result of Khalil Pasha’s excessive rapacity and 
ambition, 
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However, before proceeding with my narrative, I 
shall depict briefly the military developments on the 
Trak front; in order to show why that campaign, 
insignificant at first, ended by necessitating the pres- 
ence of the entire Sixth Army under the orders of 
a German Field Marshal. As I have said in for- 
mer chapters, the English at the beginning of the 
war had entered in Lower Mesopotamia, captur- 
ing on the way the important city of Bassorah, 
situated some hundred kilometers from the mouth of 
the Chat-el-Arab. Lieutenant-Colonel Askeri Bey, 
Commander-in-Chief of that military zone, thencefor- 
ward set himself to observing the operations of the 
British Army from his encampment at Ain-el-Sheria. 
If Askeri Bey had confined himself to the defensive, as 
prudence dictated, the Irak-Araby front would cer- 
tainly not have extended beyond the confines of the 
delta during the first and perhaps the second year of 
the war. Rash ambition impelled him to undertake a 
battle, however, which he lost. Then closely pursued 
by the enemy he began the famous retreat, or rather 
rout, of which I have already spoken. Not more than 
six German officers accompanied him on this occasion, 
including the Major of the Medical Corps, Dr. Bache, 
and another physician. These were not enough, nat- 
urally, to aid him in arresting that panic-stricken tor- 
rent of humanity, who abandoned equipment, provi- 
sion wagons, and munitions as they fled; and some- 
times even cut the horses loose from the batteries in 
order to gallop to safety on their backs. The officers 
of artillery during that retreat committed almost in- 
credible tactical errors. Instead of availing them- 
selves of indirect fire, they planted their batteries on 
prominent sites in full view of the enemy, who of 
course were not slow in attacking and destroying 
them. Likewise, the infantry had the fatal habit of 
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frequently mounting their improvised ramparts—as a 
sort of taunting boast, perhaps—or it may have been 
in order to observe better the enemy’s movements— 
thus showing the English the exact location of their 
forces which, as was natural, were immediately swept 
with artillery fire. It was at this juncture that Askeri 
blew out his brains, and Colonel Nur-ed-Din Bey took 
charge of the remnants of the army, with which he 
sueceeded in arresting the enemy advance on the out- 
skirts of Amara. 

Affairs were more or less in this condition when the 
unexpected offensive of the Russians against Baghdad, 
by way of Ravanduz and Kermanchah, shook the Brit- 
ish Generalissimo in Lower Mesopotamia out of his 
lethargy, and obliged him to order Townshend to ad- 
vance also with his division against that fortress. It 
seems that from the beginning Townshend protested 
against this order. His protest availed nothing, how- 
ever, since he was sent to the sacrifice. Nur-ed-Din 
defeated him some twenty-five kilometers from Bagh- 
dad, thanks to the opportune arrival of some of our 
reénforcements at the precise moment when the Hin- 
dostan cavalry was leaping victoriously over the first 
line of Ottoman trenches. During the night General 
Townshend retired southward, pursued by his own Ir- 
regulars, who, as soon as they realized he was de- 
feated, revolted and commenced sacking his provision- 
train. Meanwhile Nur-ed-Din, ignorant of his own 
triumph, retired in the opposite direction to entrench 
himself about Baghdad. It was a full forty-eight 
hours later before Nur-ed-Din realized that Towns- 
hend had retreated, and set out in pursuit of him! In 
vain, however. The English General had taken advan- 
tage of the two days’ delay to entrench himself in the 
kasaba of Kut-el-Amara, which is situated in the cen- 
ter of a horseshoe-shaped tongue of land, on the right 
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bank of the Tigris. This site in the passage of time 
was converted from a refuge for the English into a 
blind alley. At the period of my arrival, we were hold- 
ing Townshend there with his ten or eleven thousand 
men, four thousand of whom were sick or wounded, 
and the rest starving. 


The Klein Mission mentioned some pages since 
was, so to speak, the precursor of the Turco-German 
Expeditionary Army in Persia and was the work of 
the intrepid Major Klein who, with no army and no 
funds except a blank check on the German Bank at 
Constantinople, had set about collecting and enrolling 
all the German adventurers he met on the road during 
his trip from Berlin to Mesopotamia. On his arrival 
at Baghdad he had a ‘‘picked group’’ of free-lances 
belonging to all social classes (from reserve officers 
and professors to café waiters) whom he immediately 
clapped at the head of a contingent of Persian and 
Afghan hirelings. Surrounded by this embryo army, 
and taking advantage of the moment when the Eng- 
lish were employed in pursuing Askeri Bey, Major 
Klein struck out in forced marches by a circuitous 
route toward the south, with the object of destroying 
the oil wells of Shushter. The oil-conduit terminated 
in the port of Abadan and afforded fuel to the Eng- 
lish squadron stationed in the Indian Ocean. As soon 
as he had carried out this scheme, not wishing to dis- 
band his men, Major Klein then made an agreement 
with Consul Schéhnmann and several German soldiers 
of fortune in Persia, to commit hostilities against the 
various Russian and English enterprises established 
in that country. Among these the Bank of Ispahan 
was notable on account of the influence it exerted over 
the Iranian government. The Major was not slow to 
despoil it of all its cash in order to pay the over-due 
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salaries of the Swiss gendarmes in the Shah’s service. 
In view of such magnificent generosity, of course, the 
gendarmes made common cause with Klein and his 
Helfershelfer from that time on. It is said that it 
took the officers of the Mission three or four days to 
count the gold they had confiscated. Not to speak of 
the silver! 

Major Klein then continued his hostilities against 
the Russians and the English whom he found tempor- 
arily or permanently established in Northern Persia. 
Finally matters reached such an extreme that the Ger- 
man Minister accredited to that country, Prince Henry 
of Reuss, fearing reprisals shook the dust of the 
place from his feet, and did not pause until he 
reached Baghdad. Perhaps that noble prince was not 
a little influenced in his flight by a certain rumor which 
had been insistently going the rounds to the effect that 
Major Klein and his adherents had attacked the Rus- 
sian Consulate and killed the Consul—I do not remem- 
ber whether in Ispahan or Kermanchah, but at all 
events in Iranian territory. As if to crown his work, 
Major Klein marched upon Teheran, where upon his 
arrival he posted Lieutenant Hauck at the principal 
Gate in an automobile ...to kidnap the Shah of 
Persia, so people said! Well, as to the truth at the 
bottom of all this, frankly, I cannot say. The only 
thing that I do know positively is that the conduct of 
Klein and his men was far from irreproachable on that 
occasion, as the Persians themselves assured me; and 
that the Russians, who had up to that time respected— 
well or ill, but always respected—Persian neutrality, 
believed themselves, in view of all this, authorized to 
play Klein’s game on their own account. So they 
crossed the northern part of Iranistan, and attacked 
the forces of the Vali of Mosul, who were defending 
the Defile of Ravanduz. 
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It was in consequence of this unexpected Russian 
advance, and in order to prevent them from capturing 
Baghdad before he could, that the British Generalis- 
simo—so the Turks declared—ordered Townshend to 
attack Nur-ed-Din in the vicinity of Ktesifon; with the 
disastrous result to the British which we have dis- 
cussed. Such, more or less, was the situation on the 
Iranian front when the Field Marshal arrived at Bagh- 
dad and discharged Major Klein—who immediately 
disappeared from the scene as if by enchantment— 
naming in his stead Colonel Bock. The latter, with 
the Turkish troops and the German officers’ corps 
which the Marshal assigned him, thenceforward took 
charge of the work of Klein and his inexperienced and 
it may be unscrupulous, but certainly brave and gal- 
lant companions, 
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In THE meantime the Field Marshal had returned from 
his trip of inspection in Persia, and a few days later 
we embarked for Kut-el-Amara. Ours was a trium- 
phal departure. As our ship raised anchor, more than 
a hundred gloved hands flew simultaneously to the 
edges of kolpaks and the vizors of Prussian helmets, 
while troops presented arms to the music of a military 
band whose martial strains vibrated through the nar- 
row streets and shadow-thronged bazaars of the an- 
cient capital of Haroun-al-Raschid. Most of the Ger- 
man Aides wore on their breasts a copper plaque with 
the imperial eagle in order to differentiate them from 
the soldiers of the escort. The use of that distinctive 
emblem seemed to be displeasing to Colonel Kiasim- 
Karabekr Bey, Chief of Staff of the Sixth Army and 
servile tool of Khalil Pasha, who immediately de- 
manded that they take off those plaques, alleging that 
the eagles were superfluous in an Ottoman army... . 
Bisde olmas! That order, which was almost tanta- 
mount to an insult, and above all, the weakness of the 
Field Marshal in complying with it, as he did in spite 
of the visible protest of the Aides in question, con- 
tributed powerfully toward lessening the respect in 
which the Germans had been held by the Sixth Army 
up to that time. 
236 
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However, to change the subject! As I had not gone 
to Baghdad with the idea of acting only as staff offi- 
cer, but also to take active part in campaign opera- 
tions; and as I did not wish to be placed under Khalil’s 
orders—since I realized that sooner or later he would 
try to avenge himself upon me for my not having per- 
mitted myself to be assassinated that time in the Cau- 
casus—I asked the Marshal to assign me to Maghmud- 
Fasel Pasha’s brigade of cavalry, which operated di- 
rectly under his orders. And the Field Marshal was 
so good as to appoint me not only Instructor but his 
personal representative with that unit, in order that 
he might always be informed as to its operations. Pro- 
vided with this commission, an extremely precious 
document for me, I began to recover my peace of mind, 
though I was not yet completely sure of my triumph; 
since, knowing Khalil Pasha as I did, I knew that he 
was not the man to let himself be so easily baffled. 
Later on, circumstances were to prove that my suspi- 
cions were well-founded. 

On the following day, the thirteenth of February, 
1916, the weather was rainy. About eleven o’clock snow 
began to fall heavily, enfolding the plain in a white 
shroud across which the clayey waters of the old Tigris 
twisted like a long blood-red thread. The only re- 
lief to the monotony of the landscape was the djirts 
and the water-wheels turning slowly on both banks, 
the outlines of which were broken at intervals by 
dusty clumps of palms and by yellowish hamlets. 
From time to time flocks of wild duck flew across the 
leaden sky with a great rustling of wings, frightened 
perhaps from somewhere up the river as the crew of a 
dhau hoisted its triangular sail to the accompaniment 
of one of those slow, mournful songs which are more 
like wailing complaints than music, prolonged and 
melancholy as the desert horizon. We sailed through 
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this landscape until noon, when a thick column of 
smoke became visible in the depths of the steppe. It 
rose from the ship in which Colonel Nur-ed-Din Bey, 
who had come to meet us, was awaiting our coming; 
and soon after, the conqueror of Townshend and hero 
of the Battle of Ktesifon boarded our vessel. 

Small in stature, with a pointed beard @ la Bou- 
langer, Nur-ed-Din had the proud but modest bearing 
of the true soldier. He had just relinquished the com- 
mand of his forces to Khalil at von der Goltz’s order, 
and was on his way to Constantinople, destitute and 
humiliated, because he had gained a battle which 
Khalil had been afraid to undertake. The fact of hav- 
ing consented to such an outrage and such flagrant 
injustice toward an unassuming and brilliant soldier 
like Nur-ed-Din constitutes perhaps the only shadow 
on the fame of von der Goltz Pasha during the last 
years of his life. 


That afternoon, or more accurately that evening, 
we divined upon the horizon a series of tenuous spirals 
of smoke rising to a sky of mingled lead and gold. As 
we continued advancing, we distinguished each mo- 
ment more clearly a line of steamers, dhaus, nankeens, 
terradas, cufas, and rafts, moored to the left bank of 
the Tigris, disgorging or taking on military stores and 
provisions, which loomed in stacks like pyramids along 
the steep banks of the river. Thousands of buffalo, 
camels, and other beasts of burden, attended by pic- 
turesquely attired Arab herders, grazed tranquilly 
about an enormous smudge of white tents which faded 
into shadowy distance. Pickets of cavalry and pla- 
toons of infantry crossed constantly to the sound of 
music through a uniformed horde, from which rose an 
incessant murmur like that of a far-off sea, scarcely 
interrupted from time to time by the shrill neighing 
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of the animals, the hoarse voice of the sirens, the chant 
of the Imams summoning to prayer, and the ejacula- 
tions of Persian, Arabic, and Hebrew merchants, offer- 
ing with splendid gestures tobacco, olives, and greasy 
viands to our Askers. Occasionally sounded the gut- 
tural “‘Quim var?’’ of Turkish sentinels as they pre- 
sented arms or repelled intruders with their rifle-butts; 
while southward, close upon the horizon, thick smoke 
poured forth from among a clump of palms, marking 
the site where Kut-el-Amara blazed and defended her 
lines by cannonades against the bold attacks of the 
Osmanli. 

I spent that night aboard the English gunboat Fire- 
fly, which had fallen into our hands after the Battle of 
Ktesifon. At daybreak I set out with the Field Mar- 
shal for the famous front of Felahie, or Sheik-Zowaiid, 
where a battle had begun. At first this engagement 
had gone very unfavorably for us, since, except for 
the Fourth and Fifth Companies of machine-guns, 
which had come with me from Nisibin, and the field 
batteries which had accompanied me from Mosul, we 
did not at that time have at our disposal in Felahie any 
more artillery and machine-gun detachments than the 
half-dozen batteries of Mantelis. They were not 
enough, as a matter of fact, even to neutralize the 
effect of the enemy’s cannon and armored cars. 

When I went to take leave of Major Cummerow and 
Colonel von Restorff, the latter congratulated me upon 
being the only person, besides Colonel Kiasim-Kara- 
bekr Bey, to whom the Marshal had given permission 
to accompany him. That strange pertinacity of von 
der Goltz Pasha’s in refusing to take with him any 
German officer (even von Restorff himself, who was 
his aide-de-camp and hence the man in chief posses- 
sion of his confidence), must unquestionably have been 
due to Khalil’s initiative. The latter always exerted 
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every effort to be alone with the Field Marshal so that 
he might the better influence von der Goltz to favor his 
own plans and projects, ill-considered though they 
sometimes were; as, for example, a general attack on 
Kut-el-Amara which he had ordered a few days pre- 
vious, without disposing the heavy artillery, so that 
after several hours of combat our columns had had to 
fall back, severely punished by the enemy fire. 

A mile or so beyond our camp I observed a caravan 
conducting submersible mines which the intrepid Lieu- 
tenant Miiller proposed to sow in the navigable canal 
of the Tigris. One was frankly forced to admire the 
sang-froid of that gentleman, who, frequently with no 
other companions than a few Arabs, was in the habit 
of traversing the English lines at all hours and of 
diverting himself at the enemy rear with a boldness 
bordering on dare-deviltry. 

When passing Kut-el-Amara, we had to take a cir- 
cuitous way to avoid the fire of the besieged. After 
another hour’s travel, I sent my luggage by an escort 
of gendarmes to the bivouac of our staff headquarters 
in Sheik-Zowaiid ; and at the same time directed myself, 
accompanied by my escort and two scouts, toward the 
left wing of our Expeditionary Army, which covered 
the cavalry brigade of Lieutenant-Colonel Akif Bey, 
supported by the aforesaid Fourth and Fifth Com- 
panies of machine-guns under the orders of Captain 
Hussein Effendi. These units were at the moment 
fronting the main body of the enemy cavalry, which, 
after feigning a frontal attack, had split up in seetions 
in order to give access to its field artillery and arm- 
ored cars. These, advancing unexpectedly, opened up 
such a violent fire against us that it cost us four hun- 
dred losses in less than five minutes. Hussein Effendi 
himself was among the wounded, with both wrists 
pierced by a bullet while he was personally firing one 
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of the machine-guns, the erew of which had been exter- 
minated by a shell. If the enemy had tightened that 
attack, they would have been able to crush our brigade 
without great effort, as our cavalry had at its disposal 
no other arms than rifles, swords, and the machine- 
guns of the Fourth and Fifth; while the enemy not 
only outnumbered us three to one, but had—in addition 
to rifles and swords—lances, machine-gun detachments, 
tanks, field artillery, and above all the support of their 
gunboats which constantly threatened and frequently 
punished our right flank without our being able to re- 
ply to their fire because of our lack of rapid-fire guns. 
However, by good fortune, and thanks to one of those 
strange reasons which neither I nor any of the rest of 
us could ever explain among ourselves, the enemy cav- 
alry fell back at nightfall. That gave us the time 
necessary not only for reorganizing our ranks but 
also for retiring in good order to advantageous posi- 
tions some ten kilometers beyond Sheik-Zowaiid, which 
from that time on figured as the Felahie front. It 
embraced a relatively narrow strip of terra firma 
(from six to seven kilometers wide) situated between 
the left bank of the Tigris and an immense swamp 
which extended to the kasaba of Bedri on the Iranian 
frontier. 

Aside from this kasaba—a point of great strategic 
value, which we had fortified some days since—and 
the above-mentioned strip of earth, there existed no 
other route of approach to Kut-el-Amara (which was 
only ten kilometers off) than that along the right 
bank of the Tigris which the enemy had attempted to 
utilize some weeks before. They had however been 
absolutely unsuccessful on that occasion, meeting with 
serious losses because of the tenacious resistance they 
encountered from two or three of our camel-cavalry 
squadrons, or hejjin suaris, in the vicinity of Ali- 
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Kendil and of Bek-Kiasim. Von der Goltz’s well- 
planned blow in having the Felahie sector occupied 
that night, thus closing the door to the English auxil- 
iary forces, sealed the fate of Kut-el-Amara, which 
consequently had to capitulate a few weeks later. If 
General Townshend had attempted a sally on that 
occasion, even though it had been with only three or 
four thousand men, he could have caused among our 
besieging forces a panic similar to, perhaps greater 
than, that of our expeditionary forces near Bassorah, 
in the days of Askeri Bey. For that night we had at 
our disposal only two or three typhus-decimated bat- 
talions, and the remnants of the Forty-fifth and Forty- 
first Divisions, which together, I am sure, would not 
have counted even so much as four thousand rifles. 
This little known fact, joined to General Townshend’s 
incomprehensible indecision (he seemed to be expect- 
ing everything from the coming of the British auxil- 
iary forces under General Aylmer), caused Khalil 
Pasha later on to exclaim to Townshend in surprise at 
the surrender of Kut-el-Amara: 

“‘T cannot conceive how a force of eight or nine 
thousand English can have surrendered to less than 
five thousand Turks without having attempted a single 
sally during the whole time that they have been be- 
sieged!’’ 

But let me get on with my story. 

After the extreme right wing of the enemy had 
initiated its movement of withdrawal, I kept on toward 
the bivouac of our headquarters, which was only a few 
miles from the place in which fighting had just started 
up between the enemy cavalry and our own. It was 
differentiated from the rest of the encampment cover- 
ing the plain by the ensign of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Sixth Army, which fluttered in the breeze over 
the staff-headquarters tent. Wherever one cast one’s 
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eyes, nothing was to be seen but abandoned trenches, 
overturned gun-limbers, broken carts, and similar im- 
pedimenta. Beyond this wreckage along the shore of 
the Tigris the outlines of a hamlet were darkly limned 
against an orange sky, the broken roofs jetting smoke 
that rolled up in crimson clouds as the house-fronts, 
pierced like sieves, fell heavily to earth under the con- 
stantly rectified enemy fire. Still further off I could 
make out the contours of what, a few hours earlier, 
had been the houses of a tiny but flourishing kasaba, 
among the ruins of which some of our forces were at 
that moment engaged in fighting hand-to-hand with 
the enemy. Arriving at the bivouac, I went to salute 
Khalil, who like a good diplomat, received me with 
demonstrations of the greatest pleasure. As we talked 
together about other days, recalling episodes of the 
war in the Caucasus, night extended its shadows above 
the mountain frontier of Persia, while the eastern 
horizon was enveloped in a thick mantle of smoke, 
empurpled with flames and rent from time to time by 
the blinding flash of artillery, whose fire was in- 
creasing. 

When I took a look about the encampment, I found 
that in spite of Lieutenant-Colonel X’s recommenda- 
tion, at the hour of our departure from Baghdad, to 
various Turkish staff-officers, that ‘‘Nothing should 
be wanting for the Field Marshal’s comfort,’’ these 
same Turkish officers had lodged the Marshal in a 
small, dirty tent which one could only enter by stoop- 
ing; whereas they had installed themselves with all 
imaginable conveniences in magnificent quarters of 
waterproof canvas of which they had taken possession, 
along with other objects of luxury abandoned by the 
English, after the Battle of Ktesifon. In his little 
excuse for a tent, I found the Field Marshal stretched 
out upon a wretched cot. When I saw him there, all 
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alone, I realized immediately that he was enduring 
hunger. It seems that during the whole day the Turks 
had not offered him so much as a glass of water. Need- 
less to say, I called my orderly as soon as I learned 
this, and had him serve His Excellency with a hunk 
of bread and a tin of sardines which happened to be 
in my saddle-bags. 

Seated there on his cot, and doing honor to the mod- 
est supper, the Marshal related to me episodes of his 
Argentine trip, which seemed to have left indelible and 
extremely pleasant recollections in his mind, and which 
he never tired of talking over. I shall not forget the 
enchanting frankness of that famous and modest gen- 
eral, whose only defect consisted in having been per- 
haps too generous and chivalrous with the Turks, who 
were to repay with black ingratitude the twenty or 
thirty years he had unselfishly devoted to the develop- 
ment of their military power. 

Meanwnile, night had set in. The artillery fire, 
which had been constantly augmenting, finally assumed 
such alarming proportions that the Marshal deemed it 
necessary to order Khalil to hasten the retirement of 
the forces to the aforesaid positions at Felahie in or- 
der to prevent the enemy cavalry from trying to repeat 
the enveloping movement of that morning. Likewise 
he ordered me to accompany Khalil and be always 
watchful of what was going on; with the final injune- 
tion that, in case of any unforeseen event, I should 
communicate with him immediately by courier. 

In order to permit my faithful Tasim some hours of 
rest, which he had well earned, I set out alone, mounted 
on my favorite horse, Mesrur, which was rigged out 
like a polo pony, with clipped mane and tail, and knee- 
protectors. I might add that this cherished companion 
was a flea-bitten black in color, of pure Circassian 
breed; that he saw by night as well as by day; and that 
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he positively delighted in leaping trenches, no matter 
how wide. Well then, as I went trotting toward the 
front a messenger from the Field Marshal caught up 
with me, bringing additional instructions. Upon re- 
suming my march, I found that Khalil and his men had 
in the meantime been swallowed up by the darkness. 
Fortunately a sergeant passed by just then. He said 
that he had seen them making for a green lantern that 
glowed in the distance, marking the rear of the For- 
tieth Regiment of the Fifty-second Division, which, to- 
gether with the Thirty-fifth and Colonel Akif Bey’s 
cavalry brigade, formed the main body of our forces 
fighting that night in Felahie or Sheik-Zowaiid against 
General Aylmer’s army, which had come to the aid of 
Kut-el-Amara. 

In spite of the questions I kept putting to the 
commanders of reserve troops and other units rush- 
ing incessantly toward the front, I found it impos- 
sible to hit upon the Pasha and his followers; until 
at last I encountered a cavalry troop, whose leader ap- 
peared to be practically certain that he had seen them 
some moments previous a little beyond our first line 
of trenches, next to the line of fire. Resolved not to 
let them out of my sight again, since so the Marshal 
had instructed me, I galloped across the space behind 
the firing-line which the enemy artillery was sweeping 
horizontally in order to paralyze the advance of our 
convoy of munitions. The result was that fifteen min- 
utes later I found myself wandering about completely 
lost in no man’s land—the zone where our fire crossed 
the enemy’s, and wherein our front and that of the 
English were occasionally intermixed by the gradual 
withdrawal in sections of our troops; leaving gaps in 
the line which were immediately filled by the advance 
of the enemy, so that Turks and Britons alternated 
along the line like squares on a checker-board. In con- 
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sequence of such confusion, more than once I was 
utterly unable to tell whether I was in or beyond 
our firing-line. In the midst of that night, dark as a 
wolf’s mouth, with the batteries thundering about me, 
scarcely permitting me to hear even dimly the offi- 
cers’ shouts of command and the blowing of whistles 
in the ranks graduating the fire, nothing was to be seen 
ahead nor roundabout but scarlet flashes from the 
priming of the guns and the green-blue spurt of the 
rifles, forming a shining line which twisted like a phos- 
phorescent snake from north to south across the plain. 
In spite of the bullets which kept showering around me 
with a dry crackle like sleet, and of the shells that fre- 
quently exploded a hand’s-breadth from my horse, I 
continued cautiously to advance, searching for a way 
of egress from that chaos, when all at once my horse 
came up against a file of lances with bamboo shafts, 
stuck in the ground. A few paces farther on I was 
challenged by a Hindoo sentinel, whom fortunately I 
was able to deceive, thanks to the cork helmet I wore 
and to my replying to him in English. I caleulated 
from the position of the lances and that of the sentry 
that our front must be behind me, so I turned about, 
and digging the spurs into my horse’s flanks, flew from 
there like an arrow, leaping over dead and wounded 
and trenches strewn with shining bayonets, until the 
roar of battle began to lessen and the smoke of the 
powder to fade out, while in the distance the emerald 
light of the Fifty-seecond Division flared and flickered. 

When I reached that Division, I found its Colonel 
and his staff, exhausted with weariness, stretched out 
at the feet of their horses, in the depths of a hole ex- 
cavated by the explosion of a gun-carriage. As my 
horse and I were in equal need of rest, I too wrapped 
my cloak about me and cast myself upon the ground. 
After a time the Chief of Staff of our Expedition. 
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ary Army and his Aide put in an appearance there, 
crawling on all fours, in order to find out how our 
retirement was progressing. Khalil and his party, I 
learned from them, had stayed two or three miles be- 
hind, to keep out of range of the enemy fire. When 
they had obtained the desired information, the three 
of us set out together. Twenty minutes later we dis- 
mounted before the Pasha, whom we found upon a hil- 
lock, animatedly conversing with Lieutenant-Colonels 
Isaak and Akif Beys. Owing to the darkness, Khalil 
failed to recognize me at first, and continued his con- 
versation, criticizing the Field Marshal to the extreme 
point of qualifying him as a zevale ightiar, which is 
tantamount to ‘‘old idiot.’’ He lamented the order of 
retreat issued by von der Goltz at the precise moment 
when, according to the speaker, the tide of battle was 
turning in our favor .. . by reason of which order a 
great victory had escaped the hands of Khalil as well 
as of his brilliant army! When he noticed that every- 
body but me was expressing approval of his words, he 
approached and peered at my face. Recognizing me 
at last, he fell back a step, disconcerted. However, 
recovering his native brazenness, and hoping perhaps 
that I had not understood him, he said to me with a 
smiling air: 

‘‘De Nogales Bey, I suppose you have learned to 
speak Turkish already, haven’t you?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’? I responded immediately. ‘‘And it sur- 
prises me extremely,’’ I continued, ‘‘that you criticize 
in this way, and before everybody, your chief and my 
chief, Field Marshal von der Goltz, to whom all of us 
owe our liberty and perhaps our lives; for if the enemy 
had repeated their enveloping movement of this morn- 
ing, by this time all of us here, including yourself— 
and perhaps the rest of the army—would have been 
either dead or in the hands of the English.’’ Where- 
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upon, having said my say, I saluted, wheeled about, 
and went to smoke a cigarette beside my horse. 

Upon our return to the bivouac that night, we lost 
our way because the officer of the guard had forgot- 
ten to see to the lighting of a certain red lantern 
which was to have guided us. Consequently we 
spent several hours wandering among the encamp- 
ments of different units scattered over the field in all 
directions. Finally at dawn we reached our destina- 
tion, too late for me to communicate my impressions 
to the Field Marshal, who had meanwhile returned to 
Kut-el-Amara. After breakfast, while I was prepar- 
ing to go and join Maghmud-Fasel Pasha’s brigade, 
the Chief of Staff of our Expeditionary Army pre- 
sented himself in my tent. He ordered me in Khalil’s 
name to place myself at once under the command of 
the divisionary cavalry commander, Colonel Akif Bey. 
Understanding in a flash what was up, and disregard- 
ing that order—which of course was not binding upon 
me—lI had my escort saddle our horses. We crossed 
the Tigris a couple of kilometers beyond Oum-el-Bar- 
ran and set off by forced marches to the camp of our 
brigade, located near the hamlet of El-Aziz on the 
banks of the Chat-el-Nil, which empties into the Enu- 
phrates near the hill of El-Kaar. 

Traveling as we did, well-mounted and favored by a 
fresh, almost chilly, breeze in consequence of another 
snow which had fallen during the night, we crossed 
both the Chat-el-Amara and the Chat-el-Ghoberi in 
good time. The following dawn we dismounted in the 
above-mentioned little village of El-Aziz, from the 
western limit of which we glimpsed through a slight 
depression of the earth the shore of the Euphrates 
covered with a rough tangle of swamp vegetation very 
hike the thick gor along the lower Jordan. At day- 
break we made out along the western bank of the 
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Kuphrates an undulating plain on which stood out 
great dark blotches marking the sites of excavations. 
These were the famous ruins of Babylon. 

We found the camp at El-Aziz abandoned. The bri- 
gade had left the day before to go to reénforce the 
garrison of Bedri, near the Iranian frontier, which 
represented the only place where the English might 
have attempted another distraction in favor of Kut-el- 
Amara. With our occupation of Bedri, the fate of the 
British army besieged in Kut was sealed; and the Irak 
campaign thenceforth assumed the monotonous char- 
acter of a defensive warfare in which we held the ad- 
vantage because we were in possession of Bedri and 
Felahie. 

As we had approached El-Aziz that morning, we had 
had several insignificant encounters with parties of 
mounted Bedouins belonging to Emir Abd-el-Kadir’s 
Irregulars. The Emir fought for the English, and 
continually molested our forces garrisoning the mili- 
tary zone of Feludchah, which faces Baghdad and is 
situated in the narrowest sector of El-Djesiret (or, 
‘‘the Island between Rivers’’), crossed in olden days 
by the Medean wall; and which represents the north- 
ern boundary of Chaldea. Along with the Bedouins 
already mentioned we noted some Beni-Lamas and 
Enesis, who are much feared in those regions because 
of their boldness and cruelty. And, on our return to 
Kut, we met in the desert two caravans of Persian 
pilgrims traveling to the sacred cities of Meshid-Ah 
(Nedchef) and Meshid-Hussein (Kerbelah), located 
some miles away on the other side of the Euphrates, 
and held in veneration by the Cismatic Mohammedans, 
called Shiites, in remembrance of two of the great 
martyrs of their sect. In Nedchef, which is the south- 
ernmost of those cities, on the northern boundary of 
the Arabian desert, rest, according to tradition, the re- 
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mains of Caliph Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law; while in 
Kerbelah, where Hussein-Ali’s fourth son perished, 
assassinated by order of the Ommiads, the body of 
that martyr is still preserved in the famous mosque 
bearing his name, the gilded cupola of which is a bea- 
con to wanderers lost in the adjacent desert of the 
Wahabites. 

These two cities are remarkable not only for the al- 
most exclusively black garb of their inhabitants, and 
for the sombre flags and pennants of the same color 
everywhere suspended from the windows; but also, 
perhaps even more particularly, for the dismal aspect 
of the surrounding deserts, covered almost to the hori- 
zon’s edge by tombs of the Faithful, whose corpses 
have been brought thither by pious relatives for cen- 
turies, so that their bones may dream among these 
sacred, burning sands until Gabriel’s trump and the 
voice of the twelfth Mahdi call upon them to arise. 
The Mulaghes or priests of Nedchef and Kerbelah en- 
joy great wealth in consequence of the burial fees and 
other perquisites which they receive from the two hun- 
dred thousand pilgrims who visit those cities annually. 
It is not surprising that the cities have been sacked 
more than once by the Bedouins and semi-pagan dwell- 
ers in the surrounding deserts. During the World 
War they were pillaged by the Ottoman civil authori- 
ties themselves, who carried off forcibly the greater 
part of their wealth and even a number of sacred 
relics. 

The caravans of pilgrims we encountered in the des- 
ert came from Baghdad and the frontier city of Haniki 
(where the tomb of Hanifah, founder of the sect of 
Hanafites, is worshipped). Most of the attendants and 
members of these caravans were clothed in black, and 
bore the corpses of relatives that they wished to bury 
in Nedchef or in Kerbelah. The wealthiest among 
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them had placed their dead on camels richly capari- 
soned and accompanied by escorts of mirzas and lack- 
eys mounted on dromedaries or superb horses; and 
the less fortunate, on mules and asses, in shrouds and 
coffins. These same coffins were frequently utilized on 
the return trip for carrying loads of dried dates and 
saffron to sell in Baghdad or other cities in order to 
defray with the profits at least part of the expense of 
the trip! 

At dawn on the day following our departure from 
Kl-Aziz, we crossed the Tigris in cufas, and arrived 
early in the morning at headquarters, where I rested a 
couple of hours, until an orderly came to announce 
that Khalil’s chief of staff desired to speak with me. 
When I went to see what was up, that gentleman re- 
ceived me very rudely, and again ordered me in Kha- 
hil’s name to put myself at the disposition of the com- 
mander of his cavalry brigade, Colonel Akif Bey. As 
my only response, I then drew forth and showed him 
the order written and sealed by the Field Marshal, in 
which, as Commander-in-Chief of the Sixth Army and 
superior of Khalil Pasha, he appointed me Instructor 
and second in command, so to say, of Maghmud-Fasel 
Pasha’s brigade. Nevertheless, without even deign- 
ing to glance at the document, Khalil’s agent returned 
it to me, alleging, with that arrogance characteristic 
of serfs raised to authority, that we had to do with an 
Ottoman army—‘‘Osman li ordu dir’’—and that ac- 
cordingly he recognized no other orders than those of 
his chief, Khalil Pasha. 

At that my patience was exhausted. Without con- 
sideration for his position as Chief of Staff of our Ex- 
peditionary Army and prominent member of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, I told him everything 
that surged into my mind at the moment, reminding 
him among other things that I had not entered the 
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Ottoman army to serve a nobody like Khalil Pasha, 
who, not satisfied with criticising publicly the actions 
of our venerated chief, the Field Marshal, had now 
carried his impudence to the point of disobeying the 
latter’s written orders, etc., ete. And, lest he should 
think that I spoke merely from a passing angry im- 
pulse, I added that I would lay the whole matter before 
him immediately, in writing, together with a letter to 
the Field Marshal requesting my discharge from the 
Army. 

Thereupon I mounted my horse and set off. Half 
an hour later I returned with a copy of the first docu- 
ment in question, demanding that he send it to Khahi 
at once by his Aide-de-eamp. And when another hour 
had passed I had submitted, after consultation with 
Lieutenant-Colonel von Restorff, a formal petition to 
the Marshal, asking my discharge from the army for 
reasons of health. In consequence of these steps, and 
in spite of the lively opposition of the Minister of War 
and the intrigues of the Military Governor of Bagh- 
dad, who was also Khalil’s tool, the Field Marshal a 
few days later handed me a precious paper. It de- 
clared me out of the Ottoman service, and thus for a 
second time I was freed from Khalil Pasha’s clutches. 
But Khalil was not disposed to let me escape so easily. 
On learning of my discharge, he sent me an invitation 
to drink coffee with him and his chief of staff; since 
good comrades must part in good humor and the 
proper courtesies be extended towards a guest of the 
nation. Though strongly advised against it, I ac 
cepted in the same spirit, not willing that a Latin- 
American should fall below a Turk in the niceties of 
etiquette. The cup tendered me dropped from my 
fingers with what I hope was a credible awkwardness. 
Apologizing, but adding that I would not therefore 
lose the honor of drinking coffee with him, I swiftly 
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took the cup intended for Khalil himself. Another 
was brought for him. We sipped, exchanged compli- 
ments, and I departed. 

When I took leave of the Field Marshal, my vener- 
able protector and the loyal friend of Latin America 
(whom I was never to see again, as his death occurred 
only a few weeks later), he handed me with a cordial 
handshake the Iron Crescent, the first of the eight 
military decorations I was to gain in the course of the 
war. ‘Two days later I boarded the train which was 
to take me to Samarra, provided with the documents 
and passports necessary for my trip to Constantino- 
ple, and thence to Germany, where I planned to re- 
main until the end of the war, dedicated solely to quiet 
study! 


CHAPTER XVII 
I ENCOUNTER SOME BRITISH OFFICERS 


On my return to Baghdad, I went to visit the storied 
tomb of Zobeide, of the Thousand and One Nights, 
which shines in lonely splendor upon the banks of the 
Chat-el-Masudi in the cross-river suburb of Mahali; 
as well as the no less celebrated Djami-el-Suk, Ulu- 
djamisi, and Mosque of the Grand Vizier. These are 
among the most renowned Mussulman sanctuaries of 
Baghdad. Beautiful at all times, in the last rays of the 
sunset their proud domes and minarets, covered with 
dark-blue Moorish tile, gleam and sparkle among 
dusky palm-groves inhabited by shrieking bands of 
ravens which, circling above the dark lacy fronds, can 
sometimes be heard for miles. All this contributes to 
the mournful, almost mystic aspect of the City of the 
Caliphs. The ruins nearby in Kufa deepen the im- 
pression, and are remarkable in themselves. Kufa 
was once the capital of Irak-Araby, or Lower Meso- 
potamia, long before Baghdad came into existence; 
and it is celebrated as the city which gave birth to 
Kufie writing. 

Twenty-five or thirty miles below Baghdad, on the 
left shore of the Tigris and opposite the ruins of 
Koche, one may still see the ruins of the once famous 
city of Ktesifon, the winter residence of the Parthian 
kings and capital of the old Sassanid monarchs. 
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There are but few traces of the city today, chiefly the 
ruins of the famous T'ajt-yosru, or Palace of Chosroes, 
which does not resemble the ruins of a palace so much 
as it does the corpse of a camel half-buried in desert 
sand. 

As the train moved off that afternoon, carrying us 
away from Baghdad, Dr. Stoffels and I waved our 
handkerchiefs for the last time to a group of ladies 
who had come to bid us good-bye; and along with the 
pain one always experiences at parting with good 
friends, I felt a certain satisfaction in recalling that 
here in the far-off land of the Caliphs, with its tur- 
quoise domes and minarets, I had spent some of the 
most interesting moments of my life. There was my 
ride along the shores of the Euphrates, for instance, 
in the neighborhood of the ruins of Babylon; and the 
Battle of Sheik-Zowaiid, which may justly be consid- 
ered the turning point of the Irak campaign, since it 
closed the door in the face of the English advance by 
the Baghdad sector, and sealed the fate of the British 
Expeditionary Army under Townshend, besieged in 
Kut-el-Amara. 

After nightfall we alighted at the terminal station 
of Samarra with the intention of continuing our trip 
the following day on horseback and also a part of the 
way by coach. At that place we were awaited by a 
German lady, married to an Italian called Martini 
who was interned in Mosul. She and her children 
were on their way to visit her husband, and both Mrs. 
Wiirst and Mrs. Lorrey had besought us to permit 
them to travel in our company, as the Baghdad road 
had become very dangerous on account of the presence 
of numerous nomad bands of Shamars who camped 
about over the plain and surrounding desert, lying in 
ambush for caravans. Dr. Stoffels, a Major of the 
Medical Corps, was a very giant, six feet or more in 
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height, blond and corpulent. He had been born in 
New York (a fact of which the American consul at_ 
Baghdad assured me, in spite of the Doctor’s denials) 

and was possessed of a most amazing calm. He liked 
only gentle mounts. I on the contrary am a South 
American, rather short, very nervous, and strongly 
prefer spirited horses. Nevertheless he and I were 
inseparable friends, and except for a dozen alterca- 
tions which we permitted ourselves the luxury of in- 
dulging in daily, to kill time, there was only one thing 
to which I was forced to take exception by open re- 
bellion. This was the fact that the good Dr. Stoffels 
had loaded up with his seven hundred kilograms of 
personal luggage not only our baggage wagon, but 
Mrs. Martini’s coach and mine. He had had his bed 
made up in his own coach, and there stretched himself 
out, attired in his pajamas and fully resolved to con- 
vert that journey of three hundred kilometers into a 
regular pleasure trip, smoking fine cigars, imbibing 
cocktails, and reading novels the whole of the way. 
Meanwhile I had to travel on horseback, looking after 
everything and keeping one eye cocked to see that the 
Bedouins did not surprise and slay us on the road. 
The first day did not go off so badly, thanks to the fact 
that we were following the traces of what fifty years 
before had been a royal highway. But beyond Tikrit, 
where we spent the night, the thing became serious and 
even dangerous. From that point on we did not have 
so much as a mule-track for our guide. The route 
which we were pursuing was an imaginary line across 
the plain and the desert, where our coaches ran the 
risk of breaking down or bogging up at every step, as 
our coachmen were Arab soldiers who eared very lit- 
tle what happened so long as they received their daily 
ration of tobacco and their wage. On one of those 
frightful descents—for we had to gallop headlong 
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downhill owing to lack of adequate bridles—my coach 
overturned. The frightened horses kept on dragging 
it along for a good distance while I tried to free my- 
self from the bundles and valises with which Dr. Stof- 
fels had piled up the vehicle. After that, I formed a 
separate caravan with my orderlies and horses and 
continued my march, resolved to forego the Doctor’s 
company if he persisted in traveling on his back, with- 
out even attending to his own seven hundred kilos of 
luggage which had been driving me crazy. When the 
coach was not threatening to topple over under that 
mountain of baggage, the wagon was. 

We had begun to spy the black tents of nomad 
Shamars in silhouette along the dim edge of the plain. 
The danger zone began in the vicinity of the fortress 
of Hernina, where we were going to spend the night. 
At sunset I finally dismounted before that fortress, 
or rather caravansary, where fleas and chinches dwelt 
in legions. One hour later Dr. Stoffels also hove in 
sight, but without the baggage wagon in which he 
had most of his blessed luggage. He was nervous; 
and when he saw me stretched out at my ease in the 
courtyard he came up and promised that if I would 
aid him in looking for his luggage he would never 
again travel in pajamas. At this solemn vow we set 
out together, accompanied by our escort and all armed 
to the teeth and provided with lanterns, to look for 
the lost vehicle as if it had been hidden treasure. For- 
tunately it did not take long to find it, bogged to 
the axle-tree in a sand bed. After struggling with it 
for an hour, we finally succeeded in dragging it to the 
khan, where, in spite of fleas and other vermin, we 
passed the rest of the night less badly than we had ex- 
pected. At daybreak, touchingly faithful to his word, 
Dr. Stoffels put himself at the head of the caravan, 
booted, uniformed, and astride his war-horse. 
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That morning when we left Hernina we were joined 
by a caravan of Kelekchis who were on the return- 
trip to Mosul. They bore upon their seven hundred 
mares and pack-horses empty bags that had been 
a few days before the inflated skins upon which they 
had sailed down to that city. Their armament was the 
most extraordinary mixture of every kind of usual 
and unusual weapon, from primitive mace and cudgel 
to Mauser repeater. This equipment, united to the 
grim resolution to defend at all cost the little hoard 
which they bore with them, constituted a physical and 
moral force sufficiently respectable to prevent our be- 
ing molested by desert Bedouins for the rest of the 
day. Nevertheless those wild tribesmen continued to 
cause us some uneasiness, especially when, after night- 
fall, our sentinels fetched up an individual whom they 
had caught prowling around the camp. In order to 
touch our hearts and prevent our shooting him, the 
scoundrel, weeping copiously with great tears running 
over his face, pretended to be a deaf-mute. His play- 
acting did him little good however, as I immediately 
had him trussed hand and foot to the wheel of one of 
our wagons, and only released at the hour of our de- 
parture, after the administration of a few stripes to 
teach him not to prowl about camps after dark. 

On the following day, just as it was growing dark, 
we rode—or rather I rode, for Dr. Stoffels had not 
desired to make the detour—to the ruins of Shirgat- 
Kaleh, the ancient city of Ashur, the first known eapi- 
tal of Assyria. There I spent the greater part of the 
night in the moonlight on top of the ruined citadel, 
contemplating the silver reaches of the Tigris. After 
we left Shirgat-Kaleh there was less danger from the 
Bedouins because of the lay of the land, which became 
more uneven at every step. We spent the last night in 
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the kasaba of Mishorah, belonging to the district of 
Sindchar. 

Next morning we reached Mosul, where Herr Hol- 
stein generously offered us the hospitality of the con- 
sulate. From Consul Holstein, who was a reserve of- 
ficer in his own country and was, after the Governor- 
General, perhaps the most influential man in the prov- 
ince, we learned that at the beginning of the war, or 
rather at the beginning of the massacres, the Gover- 
nor of Mosul also had received orders to exterminate 
all the Christians in his vilayet; but that he had not 
wished to comply because Holstein, as soon as he had 
learned of the matter, had officially informed the Gov- 
ernor that if there were to be massacres in Mosul, they 
should begin by killing him first. I have good reason 
to believe that all this occurred exactly as the Consul 
related it to me, for Holstein in spite of his weak- 
nesses was always at bottom honorable; and he was 
above all a man of immense strength of will, marvel- 
ously astute in handling the Turks. During those days 
at Mosul we went to visit the ruins of Nineveh, 
stretching out along the eastern shore of the Tigris 
like a savannah whereon the undulations cover, but re- 
veal, the directions of ancient walls and the sites of 
celebrated palaces. Upon our return to the city we 
met a group of English officers, prisoners, accom- 
panied by a strong escort, on the great bridge across 
the Tigris. It was painful to see those gentlemen, 
three of four of whom were of the rank of Major, re- 
duced to the state in which we found them. They were 
lodged in a filthy barracks, and it may be that they 
even suffered from hunger; while we ourselves were 
swimming in abundance, since the Consulate was a 
miniature palace, and in addition to richly furnished 
salons had a luxurious dining-hall with a great table 
groaning under such luxuries as champagne and even 
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caviar, which during the latter months or the war cost 
from one thousand to twelve hundred frances a kilo in 
Constantinople. 

When I saw those officers who endured their mis- 
fortune with so much dignity, I experienced that sen- 
timent of universal brotherhood which every true sol- 
dier feels on seeing a comrade, even though an adver- 
sary, in the clutch of adversity; and I desired strongly 
to approach, to salute them and offer them some ciga- 
rettes. But the Consul caught my arm and held me 
back, counseling me to do nothing of the sort. He was 
right, because the Turk is always very suspicious; and 
if I had been seen talking fraternally with the English, 
I might have been considered a British agent, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that I was neither German 
nor Austrian, but the citizen of a neutral country. It 
seems that in the Old World the lack of wide horizons, 
combined with jingoism and a rancid conservatism, 
have succeeded in confining the word ‘‘patriotism’’ 
within such narrow limits that many people over there, 
even many of the most brilliant soldiers, seem still un- 
aware that courtesy in no wise detracts from valor. 

The day following our excursion to Nineveh we had 
an anonymous visitor. He was a young man of highly 
distinguished bearing on his way from Baghdad to 
Aleppo on a mission which he obviously did not care 
to divulge. The Professor and Austrian Reserve Of- 
ficer Yarolyimek, also the guest of the Consulate, 
who was famed as a physiognomist, declared em- 
phatically from the first that he was a spy of the 
government or of Khalil Pasha. He became even more 
emphatic on that score when the gentleman asked per- 
mission to accompany me on the trip across the desert 
which I was to undertake next day. However, as I 
found him an agreeable man whose manners were 
quite comme il faut, I immediately acceded to his re- 
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quest. Next morning therefore, at the hour of depar- 
ture, my unknown traveling companion presented him- 
self before the Consulate, mounted on a magnificent 
roan and dazzling to see in the uniform of an officer of 
volunteers. His only equipage consisted of a Mauser 
rifle and a poncho, or Circassian shawl, of black felt 
with a gold-embroidered collar. When I bade the Con- 
sul farewell, he exacted from me a promise to tele- 
graph him from Ral-el-Ain to announce my safe ar- 
rival, because he feared that something might happen 
to me on the way. He had learned the night before 
from Lieutenant Leberkiihn that, after the siege of 
Van, the rumor had circulated throughout the Cau- 
casus that Khalil and Djevded had had me assassin- 
ated to prevent my revealing their crimes. 

Among the several officers who were so courteous as 
to accompany me to the outskirts of Mosul was an 
Aide to the Military Commander at that fort, who, as 
he said good-bye, whispered in my ear that ‘‘a certain 
group of English officers’’ (those I had seen in Mo- 
sul!) had also set out for Aleppo that morning, but 
that the probabilities were that they would ‘‘never 
reach their destination.’’ When I asked why not, he 
answered with a wink, ‘‘Because there’s a squadron of 
Circassian volunteers posted on the road with direc- 
tions to see that they don’t arrive!”’ 

This news roused in me the liveliest indignation and 
I resolved to prevent at all cost any such crime. 
I hastened my march therefore, and one hour later 
overtook the rearguard of a party of two or three hun- 
dred Hindostan soldiers and British non-commissioned 
officers, guarded by a horde of gendarmes mounted 
on asses which had been requisitioned along the way 
by dint of blows with the flat of the sword. Many of 
the prisoners were suffering from anemia, typhus, per- 
nicious fevers and endemic agues, and could barely 
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drag themselves along on staves and crutches. One 
year later in Aleppo I was to learn that eighty per cent 
of them had perished from starvation and disease on 
this journey of eighteen days across the desert; and 
that the others had succumbed a few weeks later in 
the mountains of the Taurus and the Amanus in con- 
sequence of malignant fevers and of privations. 

Pressing forward just after nightfall we finally 
came up with the English officers and their escort, en- 
camped in a wretched little hamlet. Two of them were 
gathering sticks for a fire, while their guard looked on 
with ironical and hate-laden glances which revealed to 
me clearly enough the imminent peril of the prisoners. 
When I leaped from my horse, one of them—a Major 
—approached me and asked frankly: 

‘‘Pardon me, but you are not a Turk, are you?’’ 

“‘Certainly not!’’? I answered readily, glad that I 
had not been forced to speak first. And we became 
friends on the spot. 

I learned from them that their escort had been sys- 
tematically looting them, as is the Oriental custom. 
They had, for instance, charged the officers one pound 
gold for every fowl, though chickens were sold through- 
out that region for four or five piastres at most—that 
is, for the twentieth part of one pound. As may be 
supposed, the Captain of Gendarmes who headed the 
escort was not particularly well-pleased at my great 
interest in the welfare of his prisoners. He was more 
than ever disgruntled when I informed him that from 
that day forward I would take personal charge of the 
convoy. I noticed in his company that night, seated in 
front of the campfire, a Circassian volunteer officer of 
dubious aspect in whom I immediately recognized an 
individual who had joined us on the road that morn- 
ing, without anybody’s seeming to know where he had 
come from, nor how nor why. I suspected immediately 
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that he was the leader of the Circassian guerillas about 
whom the Aide at Mosul had spoken to me; so after 
supper I called him to one side and said slonihenntly 

‘“‘They know all about this in the German consulate. 
The Consul has your names, so that in case the Eng- 
lish officers are assassinated on the road, he will de- 
nounce you all and have you severely punished; be- 
cause if any such crime were committed, the British 
6 waar would certainly hold him also responsi- 

1e,2’ 

At breakfast-time, Tasim informed me with a grin 
that the Circassian had disappeared. When I ques- 
tioned the captain in command of the escort what had 
become of the fellow, he answered with an air of sur- 
prise, ‘‘What Circassian? There hasn’t been any Cir- 
cassian here!’’ 

The stupendous aplomb of this reply convinced me 
utterly that the plan to assassinate the British officers 
had not been a myth. From that time forward I never 
lost an opportunity of giving that histrionic gentle- 
man to understand that so long as I accompanied them, 
these officers were not to be molested nor insulted. 

Though I was well-mounted and frequently desired 
to hunt gazelles to add to our food supply, I dared not 
do so, for fear lest the escort take advantage of my 
absence and commit some deviltry upon the prisoners. 
Only when we approached a hamlet wherein we were 
to spend the night was I accustomed to ride ahead and 
obtain by fair means or foul—of course on the Govern- 
ment’s credit—the food necessary for our prisoners. 
To over-precise minds, ‘‘foul means’’ may seem the 
proper term. It is true that, having received my dis- 
charge, I was no longer an officer in the Turkish Army 
and consequently had no authority, technically speak- 
ing, to requisition food ‘‘on government orders.’’ But 
seeing the unhappy straits of those brave soldiers and 
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gentlemen in the hands of scoundrels, I waived the 
technicalities with a contented conscience in obedience 
to an older law. Somewhat reticent at all times about 
my private affairs, it did not occur to me to inform 
either the escort or the food-mongers along the way 
that I was now only a private citizen of Venezuela 
traveling for my health with all speed towards the 
Occident and out of the reaching claw-like shadow of 
Khalil Pasha. 

One of the British officers, Captain J. Foulton (the 
Duke of York’s Own Horse) was suffering from vio- 
lent fevers. It was wonderful to see the tenderness 
with which his companions cared for him, depriving 
themselves of their coats to shelter him from the cold 
of those damp, unhealthful nights. Besides Foulton, 
there were Major Reilly, Major Atkins, R.F.C., Naval 
Captain Good of the Indian Navy, Lieutenant T. Tril- 
bor, R.F.C., Captain Brody, Indian Army, and Lieu- 
tenant W. Hynn, and various others whose names I do 
not at the moment recall. During the six or seven days 
of our trip across the so-called ‘‘danger zone’’ (which 
acquired its title from the rebel Bedouin tribes which 
were infesting it worse than ever) that anonymous 
youth who had joined us at Mosul was of the greatest 
help to me. He may have been a government spy, and 
almost certainly was, but he was nevertheless a very 
splendid gentleman. I learned afterwards that he was 
a member of the Royal Family of Afghanistan. When 
he found that I treated him with frankness and even 
with confidence, he speedily became my friend; owing 
doubtless to that inexpressible sympathy which draws 
men of breeding, especially soldiers, close together in 
the hour of danger, no matter how different their na- 
tionalities. 

When we arrived at Nisibin, I learned from an Ar- 
menian telegrapher whom I had once protected that 
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two officers of the Medical Corps, one of whom was an 
Arab and the other a Jew, and both of whom spoke 
English to perfection, had received secret instructions 
to listen to my conversations with the prisoners. The 
order had been transmitted in a certain telegram sent 
from Demir-Kapu by the Captain in command of the . 
escort to the Minister of War. The telegram com- 
plained of the brutal manner (as our captain of escort 
characterized it) in which I had obliged the mayors of 
the hamlets through which we passed to hand over 
food for the prisoners, ete., etc. From that poor 
grateful devil of a telegrapher I also learned that 
numbers of telegrams had been interchanged between 
Baghdad and Aleppo in respect to me; and that in one 
of them, of a confidential character, which proceeded 
from headquarters at Baghdad, the order had even 
gone forth that I should by no means be permitted to 
continue my journey to Constantinople, and that if I 
persisted in doing so I was to be arrested upon any 
pretext whatever. As soon as I realized the perilous 
direction matters were taking, I resolved to proceed 
upon the march accompanied only by my escort and 
my orderlies. When I entered the building in which 
the prisoners were lodged, to bid them farewell, I 
found there the two officers from the Medical Corps. 
They were evidently awaiting my coming. Their fur- 
tive looks showed me how intent they were to hear 
whatever we said. One of them did not lose sight of 
even my slightest movement, while the other seemed 
to fasten his entire attention upon what I said. Truly, 
the Ottomans are supreme in the difficult art of espion- 
age! 

That night I lodged in the house, or rather hall, of 
the Military Commander of Nisibin, who, notwith- 
standing the relatively insignificant size of that ka- 
saba, dwelt amid truly Asiatic splendor. On my ar- 
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rival, I found supper already set out in silver dishes 
upon a green silk rug, where I sat cross-legged to do 
honor to an amazing banquet consisting of ten or 
twelve courses of the choicest Turkish delicacies. In 
spite of my own hunger, I recalled involuntarily with 
a certain sorrow those English officers whom I would 
have invited with so much pleasure to join me, had it 
not been for the very serious situation into which I had 
already plunged myself by trying to assist them. As 
the telegram condemning my actions indicated, I had 
not hesitated to oblige the recalcitrant mayors, at the 
point of my pistol, to hand over provisions for the 
prisoners, paying them with I O U’s signed by myself 
in the name of the Government. Of course, as I have 
admitted, on account of my discharge I had no right 
to do any such thing. 

In Nisibin, as well as in most of the hamlets and 
kasabas through which we passed, typhus was playing 
such havoe that thirty or forty per cent of the popula- 
tion had already perished from that disease, while 
half or even more of the remainder were infected. 
Everywhere throughout Syria the caravans of de- 
portees left in their wake, as if it were God’s punish- 
ment, the germs of that terrible pestilence, which in 
less than one year and a half cost the lives of some- 
thing like two millions of Mohammedans. 

On the day after my departure from Nisibin, the 
terminal station of Ral-el-Ain loomed into view upon 
the horizon amid a dense haze. One hour later, on my 
right along the military road to Mardin, five or six of 
the veteran regiments of Liman von Sanders filed past. 
They had just covered their banners with glory during 
the Dardanelles campaign and were tramping toward 
the icy peaks of the Caucasus to try to check the Mus- 
covite advance. The defeat and retirement of our 
Third Army had enabled the Russians to capture the 
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provinces of Bitlis and Van, as well as almost all the 
vilayet of Erzerum. 

About these units, which served as a nucleus, were 
rapidly congregating the troops that in a few weeks 
would constitute the Second Army of the Caucasus 
(with headquarters at Djarbekir). One year and one- 
half later I was to have the honor of forming part of 
that Army for a couple of months as Inspector of Cay- 
alry. As I contemplated that splendid defile of stal- 
wart troops, little could I imagine that I was to see 
those very troops, then so gallant and martial in bear- 
ing, eighteen months later plunged into the intensest 
misery, literally starving to death among the Caucas- 
lan snows, on account of the rapacity of Ismail-Haki 
Pasha and that of his colleagues of the Ottoman Mili- 
tary Administration, who seemed to care only about 
filling their own pockets and making periodical excur- 
sions to Austria and Germany in search of military 
decorations! 

When I reached Ral-el-Ain, I took the first train 
that came along and two days later got off at Aleppo, 
where I immediately had my coach coupled to an ex- 
press which was on the point of leaving for Adana; 
calculating that the more speed the more safety for 
me! Just at the last moment, an Aide of the Military 
Commander of the fort hurriedly presented himself 
and handed me a telegram from the War Department 
ordering the military authorities to prevent, at any 
cost, the continuation of my journey to Constantino- 
ple; and signifying that by Enver Pasha’s orders I 
was to remain thenceforward at the disposition of the 
Sixth Army in Syria, and consequently under the au- 
thority of Djemal Pasha. Naturally, in view of that 
dispatch there was nothing for me to do but have my 
coach uncoupled! Without loss of time, I went to con- 
sult with the aforesaid Military Commander. He was 
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a Lieutenant Colonel and a very good friend of mine, 
in whose company later on I was to complete the 
Higher Course of the Military Academy at Constan- 
tinople. It can readily be seen that my situation, al- 
ready rendered difficult by the aid I had given one year 
previous to those two hundred and fifty Allied de- 
portees at Arab-Bunar, had been complicated in the 
extreme by the protection I had just lent the British 
officers. As my personal friend, the Commander ad- 
vised me to abandon my efforts to separate myself 
from the Army; because, as he said, the Minister of 
War opposed it for reasons which he himself did not 
know but which he supposed must be ‘‘reasons of 
state.’? Tcheuki Pasha, whom I also consulted, was 
equally of the opinion that instead of precipitating 
matters I should await the coming of Enver Pasha, 
whose arrival in Aleppo was momentarily expected 
with that of General von Bronsart. I accepted their 
advice and waited. 

And next morning, when the special train pulled 
into the central station, which was decorated with in- 
numerable banners and purple streamers, the first per- 
son to alight from it was Enver himself. Elegant as 
ever and surrounded by a numerous retinue, he re- 
viewed the parade of honor, which was headed by 
Tcheuki Pasha, and of which I too formed part, riding 
at that General’s side. After breakfast, von Bron- 
sart approached the Vice-Generalissimo and asked 
that he receive me; whereupon Enver detached himself 
from the group of officers clustering about him and 
directed himself to me. He welcomed me affection- 
ately and congratulated me upon my military proced- 
ure in Armenia, Mesopotamia, ete. We conversed for 
a long time, talking about everything except the mat- 
ter that interested me most; until, when I felt that the 
psychological moment had arrived, I mentioned, with 
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a dissimulating air, the object of my audience. Then, 
as if he had been expecting it, Enver said: 

**You are the only neutral officer admitted to our 
army and are consequently the musafir or guest of the 
nation. You know likewise how much we love and 
esteem you. Why then do you wish to abandon us? I 
entreat you: remain with us at least until the end of 
the war!’’ 

In view of that noble and generous speech—the sort 
of thing at which Enver was adept—and realizing also 
that nothing was going to be gained by obstinacy, I at 
once acceded to his request. Enver pressed my hand 
and smiled. And the luminous orb of liberty was once 
more hidden from me behind the Prophet’s purple and 
emerald banners. 

Shortly before the special train proceeded on its 
way, I had an opportunity to shake hands with Gen- 
eral von Lossow and naval Captain Huhmann, Mili- 
tary and Naval Attachés of Germany in Turkey, and 
with Captain von Miicke, formerly one of the com- 
manding officers of the cruiser Emden, whom, accord- 
ing to the opinion then prevalent in official circles, 
the Government had exiled to Cherablus because he 
had refused to enter the military service of Turkey. 
That evening I had also the pleasure of holding a 
long and very interesting interview with His Serene 
Highness Prince Adolph of Mecklenburg, who was on 
his way to Baghdad without definite purpose. When I 
asked him if he was taking with him the forty machine- 
guns for which the Sixth Army had been begging for 
a long time, and which I supposed accompanied him, 
he answered with great surprise: 

‘‘What machine-guns? Doesn’t the Sixth Army 
have its own?’’ 

This princely personage, who was perhaps upon his 
way to replace the Field Marshal, whose health had 
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begun to fail, was still ignorant (after eight consecu- 
tive months during which the most urgent telegrams 
on the subject had been dispatched daily to the War 
Department at Berlin) of what was needed. Instead 
of machine-guns and shells, Berlin kept on sending 
us supernumerary officers, whose services were doubt- 
less most valiant, but who were not nearly so indis- 
pensable as munitions of war! Before he bade me 
farewell the Prince inquired, with a gesture toward 
the map, what I considered the most vulnerable point 
on the Iranian front. When I pointed out the Defile 
of Ravanduz, through which led the royal highway 
from Mosul to Teheran, he remained silent, looking at 
me as if amazed. However, the fact that some months 
later he himself selected exactly that military zone as 
his base of operations demonstrates that cireum- 
stances convinced him I was right after all. 

Of martial and energetic bearing, His Highness 
seemed to me a cultured man, perhaps too generous in 
disposition to deal with a sale type like Khalil Pasha, 
who, recognizing in the Prince a dangerous rival, set 
about antagonizing him from their first meeting by 
means of the whole system of knaveries of which he 
and his sycophants were past masters. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE TYPHUS EPIDEMIC 


Arter a brief rest, I left Aleppo for Jerusalem aboard 
the special train of Meissner Pasha. Among the other 
guests was the lovely young Princess Briguita of 
Reuss. The trip, at first very irksome, gradually be- 
came nothing less than a vacation; thanks not only to 
the satisfaction afforded by a well-appointed table, but 
also to a certain set of novels, bound in green and 
purple, which the Pasha always took about with him, 
catalogued and classified alphabetically. It was mid- 
spring. The fields and mountains of Galilee stretched 
out to the horizon. The plain was covered with a deep- 
green carpet strewn with blood-red poppies on which 
dewdrops shone like diamonds, while high above two 
German eagles hovered in the sky with the Iron Cross 
upon their wings. 

Gazing on the peaceful scene, it was almost impos- 
sible to realize that grisly death lurked among the 
roses and blossoming jasmine, stretching bony tenta- 
cles through doors and windows to stifle the breath of 
hundreds of thousands of human beings, while the sur- 
vivors filled the air with shrieks and screams that could 
be heard miles away. Yet in Jerusalem, for instance, 
the typhus epidemic acquired such proportions in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of water that the road to the 
Hebrew cemetery was choked with funeral carriages 
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even late at night, as the orthodox Jews bury their 
dead after sunset. Like the children of the Celestial 
Empire, who frequently do without necessities in or- 
der to have their bodies carried to their native land for 
burial, the old-fashioned Hebrews, especially the Pol- 
ish Jews, are in the habit of returning to the land of 
their ancestors when they feel that death approaches, 
so that they may die and be buried in the sacred Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. In the poorer quarters of Jerusalem 
one may frequently observe these fanatics, awaiting 
anxiously the supreme moment when the tomb will 
close above them forever. 

Half, or perhaps even more, of the Hebrew popula- 
tion of Jerusalem, and probably of Palestine likewise, 
was composed at the beginning of the war of immi- 
grant Hebrews called Alt Fishub. They depend for 
their sustenance almost exclusively upon Chaluka, the 
various alms and gifts which their relatives and chari- 
table organizations are in the habit of sending them 
from Europe and the Americas. When direct over- 
seas communication was cut off, the inflow of those 
funds ceased almost altogether; whereupon those 
wretched beings found themselves reduced suddenly 
to the direst want, without other resources than the 
ration of vesika bread doled out irregularly by the 
government. As a matter of fact, this was altogether 
insufficient to sustain life. It is easy to surmise what 
havoe was caused by epidemics among starving multi- 
tudes who lacked not only medicine but even soap and 
water. The outrageous losses suffered by our Sixth 
Army, cantoned in Syria and Palestine, and above all 
by the unarmed troops employed in the military work- 
shops and in road-construction, were due almost 
wholly to typhus brought on by insufficient nourish- 
ment, a type of the disease which the German physi- 
cians call ‘‘hunger typhus.’’ 
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Had it not been for Djemal Pasha’s rapacity, and 
that of his colleagues of the Ottoman military admin- 
istration, the hundreds of thousands of lives which 
perished miserably in those provinces during the war 
could have been saved; and our Expeditionary Army 
on the Egyptian front would not have been more than 
once practically reduced to nothingness by starvation 
and desertions. There was an abundance of wheat 
in both Syria and Palestine; perhaps it would have 
proved a superabundance if Colonel von Kress or any 
other European military man had been charged with 
its distribution, instead of Djemal and his crew. 

Desertions from the army daily became more fre- 
quent, especially from the Arab troops, who never 
seemed able to understand the seriousness: of the 
offense. Hard-pressed by hunger or overcome by 
homesickness for their native hills, the detachments of 
our Arab line and labor battalions kept disintegrat- 
ing in such fashion as finally to alarm Djemal Pasha. 
Thereupon he ordered that the most severe measures 
be taken. There was never a morning, from that time 
forward, which did not show two or three corpses of 
Arab deserters dangling from some beam or telegraph 
pole. Since the desertions nevertheless increased, 
Djemal Pasha decreed an ostentatious execution by 
shooting for the next offender, to see if this means 
might check the disorder which he himself had largely 
provoked by his rapacity and tyranny. The victim 
chanced to be no less a personage than an Arab priest 
who had fled from the ranks two years previous. 

At the appointed hour, the fatal cortege sallied forth 
to the discordant sound of cajas, preceded by a mili- 
tary band playing Chopin’s Funeral March. Next 
came a group of civil and military dignitaries. Then 
the condemned man, accompanied by a Molah, or 
father confessor. Finally, the picket who were to exe- 
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cute the sentence. Lastly, I myself, with practically 
the whole of the garrison of Jerusalem. When we 
reached the place of execution, we gathered about a 
little hillock surmounted by a pole thrust firmly into 
the earth. ‘‘Attention’’ was sounded, and the sentence 
read to the condemned man, who was gorgeously at- 
tired in a beautiful crimson caftan with a white tur- 
ban, and who seemed to be very little preoccupied as 
to his doom, as he tranquilly smoked his cheroot with 
that contempt of death characteristic of the Mussul- 
man. When the reading ended, our man seated him- 
self cross-legged upon a rug facing the Hajji Effendi 
or priest who was to console him during his last mo- 
ments. But instead of praying, what the pair of them 
did was to launch upon a theological dispute which be- 
gan with mutual recriminations and came very near to 
ending with blows. As soon as peace was reéstab- 
lished, the condemned man was bound to the post and 
blindfolded. He did not on that account cease to 
smoke his cheroot tranquilly. When ‘‘Attention’’ 
sounded again—as is customary just before the com- 
mand ‘‘Fire!’’ he hastily lifted his cigar to his lips 
once more... and fell in a heap, his hand nailed to 
his mouth by a bullet. 

I cite this case merely to demonstrate the Mussul- 
man’s disregard of death: first, because his religion 
does not admit the existence of the devil nor of hell in 
the sense many Christians have of these things; and 
secondly, because according to his beliefs God created 
evil as well as good, wherefore man is no more respon- 
sible for his evil deeds than for his good. 

Almost immediately on my arrival I was named by 
Enver Pasha’s order, Military Commander and Head 
of S. O. S. of the zone and district of Ramleh. This 
zone was composed of the kasabas of Ramleh, Lidda, 
and Latroun, and in addition, of the German and He- 
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brew colonies of Hamidie-Wilhelma, Richon le Sion, 
etc., that is to say, the greater part of the fertile 
coastal plain of Palestine included between Nablus and 
Tel-el-Sheria. I installed myself with the Spanish 
consul’s authorization in the ‘‘Spanish Convent,’’ 
which lifts its majestic arch above the ruins of the 
home of Joseph of Arimathea. The well-earned rest 
which I had expected to enjoy in Ramleh was unfor- 
tunately of short duration, because of the typhus epi- 
demic. 

Kiverywhere emissaries of Djemal Pasha went about 
seizing Christian convents, on the pretext that they 
were needed for hospitals, in order to despoil them of 
their livestock, ete. Djemal generally used Hebrews as 
his tools in that sort of exploitation, dubbing them 
‘* Administrators’’ so that they might liquidate and 
sell whatever they laid hands on, retaining a part of 
the booty and handing over the rest to their master. 
That was Djemal Pasha’s method, and he amassed 
millions by it. He himself never knew just where the 
money came from, and he only briefly enjoyed his ill- 
gotten gains, as he was afterward deprived of all his 
property and became an exile God knows where, with 
a price upon his head. 

A few days after I had taken charge of the Military 
Zone of Ramleh, the first trains bearing the vanguard 
of the Pasha Expedition passed through on their way 
to our General Headquarters at Tel-el-Sheria. Colo- 
nel von Kress had succeeded in organizing this Expe- 
dition in Germany with the aid of his brother, who was 
the Bavarian Minister of War. It was composed al- 
most wholly of strong contingents, machine-guns, 
heavy artillery, field hospitals, and several dozen col- 
umns of motor trucks. Even though the quantity of 
these elements was still insufficient to meet the needs 
of our Expeditionary Army, they were a precious ac- 
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quisition. We felt as if they had rained down from 
heaven! We welcomed the motor-trucks with especial 
thanksgiving, since possibly more than ninety per cent 
of our pack-animals (including six or seven thousand 
dromedaries which had up to that time more or less 
taken the place of a railroad along the Sinai coast) had 
died in the meantime of hunger and the itch; because 
the takaut officers—who were just the same in Syria 
and Palestine as in Mamoureh—battened on the blood 
and gold of their unhappy fatherland. In Ramleh I 
could observe at their apogee the scandalous whole- 
sale robberies made by the Imperial Commissioners, 
who, as was proved shortly afterwards by incriminat- 
ing documents that fell into my hands, would assign 
freight-cars to shippers, merchants and growers, only 
upon the payment of bribes of from one to two hun- 
dred pounds. That discovery, which I immediately 
communicated to Damascus by an official note, over- 
whelmed the central administration with consterna- 
tion. 

What caused me most anxiety during this period 
was however, I repeat, the typhus. It continued to 
wreak havoc everywhere. Among the many utterly 
heartrending cases I witnessed in Ramleh was that of 
a family of fifteen, of whom only four babies survived 
—aged two, three, four and five years, respectively. 
These poor little things were discovered by the author- 
ities in a filthy hovel, near to dying of starvation be- 
side the semi-putrefied bodies of their “parents. 
Frankly ignorant as to what to do with them, I 
mounted them on asses and sent them to kindly Father 
Miller in El-Kubebe, who received them, clothed them, 
and later on sent them to the principal convent of his 
order in Jerusalem, the St. Paulus Hospiz. There 
Pater Sonnen in his turn received and baptized them, 
and proceeded to educate them as Christians in spite 
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of the Mohammedan clergy’s efforts to prevent him. 
It was admirable to see the abnegation with which, in 
spite of general privation, some of the Christian Hos- 
pices of the Holy Land continued to exercise charity 
during those dark days. The good Franciscan 
Fathers of the Convent of the Holy Saviour, for ex- 
ample, on some occasions deprived themselves of ne- 
cessities and unhesitatingly went from house to house 
begging a bit of bread or a piece of old clothing for 
poor creatures, suffering from the acutest need, who 
never left the door of their convent by day or night. 

In the historic Austrian Convent of Tantour, near 
Bethlehem, where charity was likewise dispensed with 
a lavish hand, I had the pleasure of meeting about this 
time Dr. von Homeyer, a Major of the Medical Corps; 
as well as Captain von Chamier and Lieutenant Ande, 
both of whom were of the machine-gun branch and 
were to distinguish themselves most brilliantly later 
on the Gaza front and even more especially during 
the magnificent defense of Tiberias directed by Major 
Range. 

Among the several charitable works I was able to 
establish in Ramleh was a hospital in Lidda. As I 
had no way of obtaining the eighty or one hundred 
beds lacking in its equipment, I was forced to ask for 
them from the inhabitants of that kasaba. They re- 
sponded generously to my request, supplying me with 
the necessary furnishings within a few hours. How- 
ever, as I was on the point of returning to Ramleh, I 
found out by chance that these gifts had not been so 
spontaneous as the Mayor would have me believe; but 
that the gendarmes, after the fashion of the ruling 
Mussulmans, had taken by force not only the aforesaid 
beds, but everything else they could lay hands on, from 
the poorest people of the town; while the well-to-do 
purchased immunity from contributing anything by 
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the payment of baksheesh, or bribes. Naturally, on 
learning this, I immediately returned the requisitioned 
articles to their owners and issued a new degree oblig- 
ing the prosperous citizens themselves to pay for the 
installation of the hospital. 

While I discharged to the best of my ability my of- 
fice as Military Governor of the Zone of Ramleh, thick 
clouds were piling up on the horizon of my little ad- 
ministration. No less a question arose than that of 
taking over the Spanish Convent of which I was the 
guest. This monastery belonged to the Spanish Crown 
and had awakened Djemal’s covetousness to such an 
extreme that, upon the pretext of wishing to turn it 
into a hospital, he had determined to take it by any 
means. Innumerable efforts were made by the Span- 
ish Consul as well as by the Vice-Consul, Sr. Juno 
Kiippler, to prevent such an outrage. I myself did 
everything within my power, in spite of my position, 
to aid those two gentlemen in their efforts. But all 
was in vain before the insatiable avarice of Djemal 
Pasha. He finally sent me an urgent note, peremptory 
and irrevocable, ordering me to demand the keys and 
take possession of the convent forthwith. Thereupon, 
not wishing to be burdened with the dishonor of hav- 
ing stolen a Spanish Convent for the benefit of a 
shameless satrap like Djemal Pasha, I did the only 
thing I could do as a Christian and a man of honor— 
resigned my position, and left for Jerusalem that same 
afternoon. One hour after my departure the Turks 
lowered the Spanish flag and raised the standard of the 
Crescent over the Convent of St. Joseph of Arimathea. 

On my arrival in the Holy City I explained to Colo- 
nel Rushen Bey, head of the S. O. 8. in Palestine, the 
reasons that had forced me to hand in my resignation; 
reasons which that gallant soldier not only respected, 
but even approved from every point of view. Rushen 
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Bey was an Albanian Turk of great talent, and was, 
after Djemal, the most powerful man in Palestine; but 
his own tireless activity served him for little or noth- 
ing, as it was constantly being thwarted by the shift- 
lessness of his subaltern officers, as well as by the re- 
fined knavery of the higher classes and the inborn 
Oriental apathy commonly termed ‘‘fatalism’’ or 
‘‘passive resistance,’’ against which no civilization 
and no culture avail. It springs from the psychologi- 
cal identification of camel and camel-driver as they 
journey across the deserts toward remote, shadowy 
horizons. The immeasureable solitude and intermin- 
able monotony of the desert landscape has impressed 
its seal of infinite melancholy not only upon the char- 
acter of the beasts, but of the men who traverse the 
waste. 

Rushen Bey was well-pleased by my arrival. He 
heaped honors upon me, and buried me under an 
avalanche of responsible tasks, such as, for example, 
the posts of Director of the Military Shops, Inspector- 
General of Public and Military Works under Con- 
struction, ete., ete. Accordingly, two weeks after my 
arrival in Jerusalem I had hardly a moment to call my 
own. The few moments of calm I did manage to 
snatch now and then I usually employed in my favorite 
diversion, namely, in studying the historical monu- 
ments. Among my memories of that city, the Mosque 
of Omar gleams starlike because of the serene mag- 
nificence, the incomparable beauty, of its lines. With its 
Moorish walls covered with marbles, its ribbons of 
gilded inscriptions shining jewel-like in the sun, the in- 
terior of that Mosque is sometimes pure enchantment 
to behold. It is above all magical when the rays of 
dawn stream through the many-colored windows and 
throng the shadows of the central nave like a flock of 
purple butterflies. 


CHAPTER XIX 


A PEACEFUL INTERLUDE IN ES-SALT 


Present.y, Nikolai Pasha, Inspector of Artillery of 
the Fourth Army, arrived in Jerusalem. When he 
saw me turned into a bureaucratic soldier or Etapen- 
schwein, he immediately snatched me away from the 
S. O. S. in Palestine and had me join the Twelfth Regi- 
ment of Infantry, which was garrisoned at Bethlehem, 
to help its commander, Major Kiehl, reorganize it, 
pending the arrival of the Third Division of Imperial 
Cavalry, to which I had been assigned some time since. 
That unit consisted of three battalions of a thousand 
odd pieces each. Its officers’ corps was not altogether 
bad, but it had been almost completely demoralized by 
the inertia of its former commander, Major Reshid 
Bey. Instead of occupying himself with matters per- 
taining to the service, he had dedicated the whole of 
his time to pleasure; while his battalion heads worked 
each on his own account as best he could. The troop 
was badly fed, worse clothed, and worst drilled. 

In order to put an end to such a state of things, 
Djemal Pasha had placed the regiment in Major 
Kiehl’s hands. The Major had hitherto been filling 
the post of Instructor in the model infantry regiment 
of Wiirt von Wiirtenau in Baalbek. When I-went to 
salute him that evening in Bethlehem, I felt, as we 
shook hands, that I was clasping the hand of the best 
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and most loyal friend I was to have in Turkey. Kiehl 
was true blue. Unfailingly a gentleman, and a bril- 
liant officer, he had no rival on those fronts as a faith- 
ful and unswerving comrade. He was some forty 
years old, and a Bavarian. After service hours, that 
is, from six o’clock on, we used to meet to talk together 
and enjoy the excellent wines of Palestine, which are 
in no way inferior to the best of Europe. More than 
once morning surprised us still seated at the supper- 
table. Nevertheless we were always on horseback at 
eight, just as if we had slept the sleep of the just. 

Our almost simultaneous arrival in the regiment 
seemed to please its corps of officers very little; as 
from that time forward they had to work, not only in 
the daytime, but sometimes even at night. To demon- 
strate unmistakably to those gentlemen that the fault 
for the prevalent lack of discipline was not wholly due 
to the novice character of the troop, as they pretended, 
but also to their own laziness, I drilled a company for 
them in less than three weeks which served thereafter 
as a model. We immediately deprived the battalion 
commanders—who up to the day of our arrival had 
disposed, practically at their pleasure, of the lives and 
property of their troop—of all the privileges which 
they had arbitrarily assumed. We set about fumigat- 
ing the hospitals without delay, having found them in 
a state of indescribable filth. In order to safeguard 
the health of the population of Bethlehem, in whose 
three most spacious convents our battalions were 
lodged, we charged a corps of military police, selected 
from the troops and all ranks of the regiment, with 
that duty. 

A few days after my arrival I went to examine sev- 
eral points of interest, particularly the Church of the 
Nativity, which I had seen one year earlier in company 
with the illustrious German painter, Herr Grotemayer. 
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After a brief descent, and a walk through dark, wind- 
ing galleries, covered with allegorical pictures in 
doubtful taste, we came at last to a so-called ‘‘grotto,’’ 
though the original grotto can with difficulty be dis- 
cerned through the adornments everywhere bedaubing 
the face of the rock. There I found a Turkish sentinel 
planted stolidly before an altar which, according to 
common belief, covers the site of the manger that cra- 
dled Our Lord Jesus Christ. The sentinel was un- 
armed, and when I asked what his business was, he re- 
sponded with an air of grave austerity, ‘‘My Com- 
mander, it is to prevent the papases and the Christian 
clergy from coming to blows or stealing one another’s 
candlesticks !’’ 

About this time, Kiitchiik-Djemal Pasha, Com- 
mander of the Eighth Army Corps, came to review our 
regiment. To judge from his congratulatory com- 
ments he seemed entirely satisfied as to the efficiency 
of our troop. With him, the first wounded from the 
brigade of Austrian artillery in Shellal began stream- 
ing in. On that account, in view of the fact that the 
Ratisson hospital could not accommodate all, Colonel 
von Kress ordered our transfer first to the little town 
of Bethany, which I had once visited in company with 
Major von Wrochem, and then to the historic city of 
Hs-Salt, capital of Trans-Jordania. We could stay 
only a few days in Bethany on account of the inade- 
quacy of the lodgings. I need say no more to prove 
the straits we were put to, than that we had to stable 
our horses among the ruins of the church sheltering 
the tomb of Lazarus. That tomb, vault, or blind alley, 
was dark as a wolf’s mouth, narrow and sloping, ex- 
tending downward God knows where. Once, while at- 
tempting to explore it, I slipped on the upper landing 
of the ruined stairway and fell into a city of bats. As 
T had injured a knee in the fall, I should certainly have 
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stayed there with the bats if it had not been for my or- 
derly, Tasim, who, knowing (and disapproving) my 
passion for antiquities, came exploring the tomb of 
Lazarus in search of me. He heard my shouts and 
drew me up with the help of a rope. 

It was distressing to see that, in spite of the millions 
of francs which the monasteries of the Holy Land ac- 
quire yearly in the form of alms, not one of those mon- 
asteries has as yet given the slightest attention to this 
most consecrated spot; the scene of the most marvel- 
ous of Our Lord’s miracles. 

During early December, 1916, the order finally came 
for us to transfer ourselves to Es-Salt, which lies at 
the foot of the Jebel-el-Hajji, probably the true 
Mount Nebo of the Pentateuch, from whose summit of 
Pisgah Moses gazed upon the Promised Land. Con- 
sequently, in order to prepare the ground for the ar- 
rival of our regiment, I left the following morning, ac- 
companied by my sezs or Arab groom, Said; resolved 
to cover in a single day the seventy kilometers sepa- 
rating us from that city. We found Jericho fragrant 
with flowers in spite of the season, while the fertile 
fields of the Wadi-el-Kelt were standing high with 
wheat and grass. After lunching we resumed the 
march, and crossing the Jordan by an old wooden 
bridge, came at about three in the afternoon to a spot 
where the Wadi-Nimrod rises in the plain and from 
which the military road to Es-Salt snakes along the 
left bank of the stream. At the end of day, we had 
still about twenty-five kilometers to cover, the most 
dangerous part of the journey beyond a doubt; for 
there was never a day that travelers or caravans were 
not attacked on this stretch of road. The assailants 
were the bandits or Bedouins of the terrible Beni- 
Shehir tribe, who less than a week ago as I write these 
words, attacked Jericho itself and made off with all 
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the cattle and horses they could lay hands on, without 
the town authorities daring to attempt to stop them. 

The only one of the chiefs of this tribe, dwellers in 
the Jordan valley, who remained the firm friend of the 
Turks was a certain Sheik-Sultan. And he was a 
_ friend only because friendship profited him, for he was 
noted as being one of the boldest smugglers in the 
whole region. The fact is that aside from Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Jerusalem, wherein the government im- 
posed by force the circulation of banknotes, there was 
not an Arab in Palestine, Syria, nor Mesopotamia who 
would take a banknote even as a tip. Consequently 
the traveler not supplied with hard cash was in dan- 
ger of starving, not only in the desert, but at the very 
door of the cities. Such a state of affairs naturally 
favored the influx of gold to those provinces. The 
Arab merchants then transmitted it clandestinely, in 
their turn, to the English, through the agency of the 
Bedouins, so that they might effect purchases of cof- 
fee, sugar, petroleum, and other articles of prime ne- 
cessity almost completely lacking in Turkey. The rel- 
atively insignificant quantity of these products which 
came from Austria and Germany was barely sufficient 
for the needs of the army. 

This traffic, illegal from every point of view, as- 
sumed such proportions in time that Khalil Pasha did 
not hesitate to establish a sort of custom-house on the 
outskirts of Feludchah, where government employees 
collected duties on importations which their owners, 
the Bedouins, frankly admitted to be English in origin! 
I remember having seen upon one occasion a contra- 
band caravan of sugar which, arriving in Damascus, 
paid its quota to the authorities and caused the price 
of sugar to drop twenty per cent overnight. That was 
how most of the gold lent by Germany to Turkey dis- 
appeared: to find its way to the hands of the English, 
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through conduct of Bedouin smugglers who came and 
went through our lines like Peter through his house. 

Somewhat after nine o’clock that night we glimpsed 
at last the twinkling lights of Es-Salt in a rocky 
vale. Half an hour later I was installed in the 
luxurious residence of an opulent Christian called 
Jussuf Effendi, where, for lack of a hotel, the Mayor 
was in the habit of lodging travelers whom he wished 
to honor. When next morning I mounted my horse 
and set out to inspect and choose the sites where our 
battalions were to be located, the Kaimakam came to 
greet me. He informed me that he himself had al- 
ready made all the arrangements in virtue of a tele- 
gram which had contained his orders to that effect 
from the Governor-General of the province, Tasim 
Bey. That news, although it freed me from a difficult 
piece of work, filled me with the greatest uneasiness; 
especially when the Kaimakam added that he had or- 
dered vacated not only the three Christian churches 
of the city, but even the majority of houses owned 
by Christians, and only those owned by Christians; 
in spite of the fact that justice demanded that the 
Mussulmans, who were more numerous, should have 
contributed at least sixty per cent of the quarters 
essential for the troops. With the idea of mitigating 
such an injustice, I immediately had the Greater 
Mosque disoccupied and assigned it to our First Bat- 
talion as their headquarters, regardless of the pro- 
tests of the Hajji-Effendis as well as of the civil au- 
thorities, who were in the habit of taking advantage 
of just such occasions to trample upon the rights of 
the long-suffering Christians. 

I designated as Military Headquarters one of the 
best edifices, situated opposite the custom-house, 
which in its turn I requisitioned and made a store- 
house for munitions. I chose the upper story of a very 
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palace as headquarters for Kiehl and myself. It was 
floored with marble, thickly strewn with luxurious 
rugs, its walls and ceiling tinted in oils and adorned 
with full-length mirrors; and it helped us forget to a 
certain degree how inhospitable was the land in which 
we dwelt! To complete our furnishings, already ex- 
tremely palatial, I had myself given, and signed a re- 
ceipt for, a number of great armchairs and rocking- 
chairs which had been locked up and rotting away in 
the famous ‘‘English house,’’ along with a multitude 
of valuable books, surgical instruments, and I do not 
remember what other objects indispensable to civilized 
life. As I knew already, the authorities had taken pos- 
session of that residence at the beginning of the war, 
in accord with what had been done in respect to the 
other English properties in Palestine. After dispos- 
ing of as much as they pleased, they had stored and 
locked the rest under seal in two dark rooms. How- 
ever, as the windows had been left open ‘‘accident- 
ally,’? when we arrived the rooms had no more than a 
third of their original contents. It was not permissi- 
ble to open the place nevertheless until the Kadi or 
Judge arrived accompanied by innumerable secretar- 
ies, broke the seals, and handed us over the desired ar- 
ticles in exchange for a receipt. He then sealed the 
place up again—still without closing the windows! 
This example of the procedure of the gentlemen who 
were the political directors of the Sublime Porte will 
demonstrate why the internal as well as the foreign re- 
lations of Turkey have been and always will be ruin- 
ous, so long as the corrupt caste of native Effendis 
continues to direct the destinies of the Empire. 

On the day following my arrival our regiment en- 
tered Ks-Salt; and one week later we felt as if we had 
been quartered there all our lives. Each battalion had 
its separate drilling ground. To prevent the head of 
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the local gendarmerie from continuing his extortions 
from both Christians and Mussulmans by unjust fines 
(which, I might state in passing, had enabled him to 
amass a capital of ten thousand pounds gold in less 
than two years), we assigned to a corps of military po- 
lice picked from the rank and file of our regiment the 
task of policing Es-Salt and of attending to public 
sanitation, just as we had done in Bethlehem. The 
Crosses dragged down from the Christian churches, 
as well as the other depredations committed in those 
sanctuaries, showed us why the Christian population 
had so rejoiced at our arrival. Fortunately their 
hopes proved to be well-founded, since during the six 
or seven weeks of our stay in Es-Salt nobody dared to 
molest them. 

As I had to make a trip to Damascus about this 
time, in order to obtain some clothing, shoes, and other 
supplies necessary for our troops, I took advantage of 
the occasion to visit on my return trip the celebrated 
ruins of Philadelphis, the city of Ptolemy IJ, or Rabat- 
Ammon, the ancient Ammonite capital which David 
and Joab, having captured, tried in vain to hold. The 
city was situated on the bank of the Wadi-Zerka, amid 
the little kasaba of Amaan, near which passes the El- 
Hejji railroad. I found the ruins in a very bad condi- 
tion on account of the vandalism of the Circassian col- 
onists, whom the government had installed there as 
well as at Ain-Zuela, in order to check the advance and 
constant irruption of the desert nomad tribes, who be- 
fore the war had more than once attacked and sacked 
the wealthy city of Es-Salt. To construct their 
wretched hovels those Circassians had torn down hun- 
dreds of tons of carved stones from the Ampitheatre 
and the Acropolis which, notwithstanding their unpar- 
donable mutilation, are still among the most notable 
architectural monuments bequeathed us by the Seleu- . 
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cide school. However, what impressed me even more 
than the famous ruins of Amaan was the innate lazi- 
ness of the Arabs there. In order to avoid the labor 
necessary to digging a grave, they frequently bore 
their dead on their shoulders to the ruins of the Ac- 
ropolis, where they pitched the corpse into any con- 
venient cleft or grotto. On this visit, as I explored the 
cellars of that citadel, I found among the debris of a 
ruined vault the bodies of two Arab soldiers, which the 
dogs were devouring tranquilly, as if such a feast were 
an everyday affair. 

Our life in Es-Salt was very monotonous, but rest- 
ful. Nobody came there to review the troops nor 
bother us with official visits. Daily the efficiency of 
the regiment improved, and its state of health was sat- 
isfactory. The population of the town, both Christian 
and Mussulman, seemed also entirely satisfied, as it 
was enjoying such a condition of tranquillity as it had 
not hitherto known under the Turkish government. 
During those days we had the pleasure of welcoming 
Lieutenant Stiller, who was on his way to Beersheba 
to assume charge of the wireless service of our Expe- 
ditionary Army. One week later we were likewise 
honored with the presence of Dr. Hegeler, a Major of 
the Medical Corps, and his wife. As that lady ex- 
pressed a wish to view the country surrounding the 
city, we organized a horseback excursion to the Jebel- 
el-Hajji, which was only two or three miles off. We 
reached the place at the precise moment that the blood- 
red disk of the sun sank in a shroud of flame beneath 
the dark Judean desert, while the limpid waters of the 
Sea of Galilee trembled like tears on the north. The 
silent valley of the Jordan deepened into purple be- 
low us. So this landscape must have looked when 
Moses contemplated the Promised Land from that 
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same height, while the shadows of death gathered 
about his august brow. 

In spite of our multiple occupations, I managed to 
find time to hunt wild boar for some days near the 
point where the Jordan flows into the Dead Sea. I se- 
lected the Convent of St. John the Baptist as my base 
of operations, near which, its owners assured me, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ had been baptized. Twenty-four 
hours after my arrival I found myself crashing 
through the tangled brambles in company with a pro- 
fessional hunter, who initiated me into the difficult art 
of hunting by night, wearing socks but no shoes in or- 
der to avoid every sound. That system, which was un- 
deniably rather painful and primitive to one unaccus- 
tomed to going barefoot, was likewise sufficiently dan- 
gerous, especially when the strident howl of a leopard- 
lynx sounded near at hand, or the hoarse grunt of one 
of those wild boars which have fangs from eight to ten 
centimeters in length. More than once I fired on these 
animals through the dark, without there being so much 
as a tree for miles around to have afforded refuge in 
case one of them had given chase. 

Toward the close of the year I visited the Jordan 
valley again, not to chase wild boar, but to attend, in 
company with Major Kiehl and our battalion com- 
manders, an Arab banquet given in our honor by the 
Sheik Sultan whom I have already mentioned. My 
friend Kiehl was astounded to find that no intoxicating 
beverages of any sort were served, but only coffee and 
milk still warm from the cow, or rather the goat, as 
the Bedouins pay little attention to the raising of cat- 
tle, probably because sheep and goats afford not only 
meat but wool, and require even in the desert very lit- 
tle water. As an impressive close to the feast, the 
good Sheik entertained us with a fantasy of his own 
invention, consisting of some volleys fired against us 
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at short range (but without bullets) by a hidden ad- 
versary—a by-play which we at first took for earnest 
because of the close proximity of the Beni-Shehir, who 
were the Sheik’s bitter enemies and never lost an op- 
portunity of baring their teeth at him. 

Our last notable visitors at Es-Salt were the mem- 
bers of an archaeological expedition headed by Profes- 
sor Theodore Wiegand and the well-known Orientalist, 
Captain Dr. Bachmann. I learned from the latter that 
another old friend of mine, Lieutenant-Colonel von 
Mannsfeldt, was at the moment in Maan, near the 
ruins of Petra, in a highly difficult situation because 
of starvation and the plague, which between them had 
decimated his men and destroyed almost all his live- 
stock—the last three thousand camels we had on the 
Palestine front. 

We spent such an agreeable Christmas Eve that 
dawn found us still gathered around the festive board, 
which was decorated with a Christmas-tree from the 
mountains of Ain-Zuela, whither I had gone in person 
to choose and cut it. Before night on Christmas Day 
we received a communication from our General Head- 
quarters at Beersheba announcing that our regi- 
ment was to set out, probably very soon, for Akabah, 
near which place the enemy was on the point of dis- 
embarking. Even though going to Akabah, the ancient 
Aelana, was equivalent from a military point of view 
almost to exile, since to die in Akabah was to die with- 
out glory, the expedition represented from an histori- 
cal standpoint—at least for me—the top of my desire. 
For that kasaba is situated on the shores of the Ael- 
anitic Gulf, in the Red Sea, near Mount Sinai or 
Horeb, which the Arabs eall the Jebel-Musa or Ras- 
Sefrafe, because it was the place where according to 
tradition the Lord dictated to Moses the Ten Com- 
mandments. On the slope of that historic height, bur- 
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nished by the passage of centuries, the Convent 
of St. Catalina (erected by the Emperor Justinian) 
is situated at an altitude of some five thousand feet. 
North of the peak rise in turn the Jebel-Serbal, the 
Jebel-et-Tih, the Raha, the Chafaah, the Ras-Moham- 
med, the Takbar, the Yelek, the Helal, the Makra, and 
lastly the Jebel-Nakus or ‘‘Mountain of the Bells’’ 
(which derives its name from the sonority of its sands 
when the sun strikes them). Together these repre- 
sent a series of bare ranges, of barbarically splen- 
did colors and savage beauty, shut off from one 
another and from the Suez canal by an incredibly bar- 
ren desert called EK] Gaa or the Badiet-el-Tih. Among 
the scanty vegetation which is occasionally sheltered 
in the bed of its ravines or along the gulches in its 
hills, which stretch across its vast extent like a dark 
skeleton, are some briars and now and then a gum- 
acacia of the sort called ‘‘thorn of Misir’’; and per- 
haps even a tamarind, whose sweet aromatic juice may 
have been the manna with which Moses fed the Jews 
during their forty years of wandering in that fright- 
ful wilderness. Its lonely cliffs of black granite, jas- 
per, and syenite rise above sandy wastes, scattered 
with rock-beds and boulders. The Magara or Jebel- 
el-Mekteb is one of those steep, dangerous precipices, 
with famous hieroglyphics sculptured on its smooth 
porphyry face. Among these heights grow at inter- 
vals caper-bushes, rhododendron, sunflowers, and cot- 
ton, splotching the desert with green. There the Arab 
tuares, descendants of the Amalekites and other small 
desert nomad tribes, live in an almost perpetual fast, 
since their food consists only of clotted milk, dry dates, 
and unleavened bread baked among the ashes. 

It was toward that desert, that mouse-trap on the 
shores of the Red Sea where, in case of an unforseen 
retreat we must strew the sands with our bones after 
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starvation from hunger and thirst, that the High Com- 
mand proposed to send us to prevent the disembarka- 
tion of the English, who had been threatening the fort 
there for some time past. In order to soften some- 
what the dreary effect which that news had produced 
among our officers (who had become a set of sports- 
men, organizing horse-races, markmanship contests, 
and the like), we decided to celebrate with a sotrée 
dansante in honor of several Turkish and Egyptian 
dancers who were spending the season at Es-Salt. Of 
course all our officers took part. We lighted the chan- 
deliers of the spacious drawing-room, which was richly 
carpeted with rare rugs and adorned by enormous mir- 
rors in gilded frames. In the buffet, which we in- 
stalled in a separate parlor, besides the indispensable 
Turkish refreshments, called ‘‘the dinner,’’ we set out 
all kinds of liquor from champagne down; and in- 
stalled the orchestra in a beautifully decorated niche. 

Though I hate to say so, I must admit that that night 
was a revelation to us. Indisputable evidence proved 
that Kiehl and I were mere novices in comparison with 
our Turkish officers, who (without in the least slight- 
ing wine, cognac, and beer) swallowed the rum with 
aniseed native to the country, and called dusico or 
raki, not I say by cupfuls, but by great goblets, as if 
they had been drinking water. The most remarkable 
thing about the proceeding was the air of modesty and 
resignation which our Effendis affected as they 
drained at a single gulp an enormous glass that would 
have put a Christian completely hors de combat. 

The entertainment began on the stroke of nine. To 
the sound of wailing harps and softly sighing zithers, 
the principal dancer floated to the center of the parlor, 
enveloped in transparent gauze spangled with gold 
and silver, her body nude to the waist. For perhaps 
the hundredth time in her life she danced the ancient 
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Stomach Dance, consecrated by Mohammed, which 
Potiphar’s wife in the time of the Pharaohs danced be- 
fore the chaste Joseph. Each of her contortions and 
improvised movements provoked, of course, enthusias- 
tic and delirious applause. Finally the music died 
away, slowly, softly. Most beautiful of the beautiful, 
with Arab eyes and languishing glances, she ap- 
proached us step by step, her snow-white arms half- 
opened, tremulous as cypress boughs; and finally sank 
softly to her knees before the lucky Kiehl, mutely of- 
fering him her scarlet lips—not that he should seal 
them with kisses, but with a golden coin. After Kiehl’s 
turn came mine, and then his once more. 

It surprised me that in spite of their elegant uni- 
forms and Kaiserly mustaches, our Effendis did not 
succeed in touching the springs of love in the hearts of 
any of those nymph-like blonde and brunette dancers, 
who seemed to have reserved all their passion for us. 
At dawn dismal reality brought back to mind the 
fact that beans are cooked everywhere, and that our 
reserves of golden pounds had evaporated on the al- 
tars of platonic love—a fact of which Kiehl and I 
kept on reminding one another for the rest of our life 
together, with countenances between bitter and sweet. 


CHAPTER XX 
PREPARATIONS ALONG THE PALESTINE FRONT 


AT DAYBREAK on the first of January, 1917, a veritable 
cyclone burst over Es-Salt and all Trans-Jordania, ac- 
companied by torrential rains which washed away half 
the military road, bridges and all. Almost simultane- 
ously with this disaster came the news that the Eng- 
lish had passed beyond El-Arrisch and were at the 
gates of the city of Gaza, and that our troops stationed 
there were barely sufficient to check their advance. 
One hour later an aerogram arrived from Colonel von 
Kress, ordering our regiment to march forth immedi- 
ately to reénforce the battle-line on that front. Con- 
sequently the drums began to beat, and half an hour 
later the Twelfth set out for Jerusalem to the sound 
of martial music, with no other equipment than their 
arms; while I remained behind in Hs-Salt with barely 
a hundred or so picked men to guard our stores of mu- 
nitions, which would have sufficed to make the Arabs 
the masters of Palestine could they have got hold of 
them. 

As if to make my situation more difficult, it seems 
that the English had galvanized into revolt the twenty 
thousand inhabitants of Es-Salt, who were heartily 
tired of Turkish rule and would have been glad enough 
to write a tragic finale to our occupation of the town. 
Therefore I hastened to take the initial precaution of 
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seizing certain of their town bosses and shutting them 
up in our powder magazine with a threat to blow them 
to bits, along with the rest of the city, at the first shot 
fired against us. This preventive measure, united to 
the ‘‘order of the day’’ to the effect that no quarter 
was to be given in case of conflict, helped calm down 
the citizens for a couple of days; until a telegram from 
Colonel von Kress announced the definite retirement 
of the enemy. Thereupon the Kaimakam as well as the 
head of the local gendarmerie, who had already packed 
their luggage and sent their harems ahead to the city of 
Amaan, unpacked once more and recommended the ex- 
tortions which J, with my small band of men, could not 
prevent, much as I wished to. 

A second telegram arrived, this time from Kiehl, 
asking me to send him as soon as possible the provi- 
Sions and munitions, and informing me that the 
Twelfth had received orders to replace the old garri- 
son at Jerusalem. In view of the ruinous state of the 
highway, neither trucks nor carts could be utilized; and 
I did not have a single pack-animal for the transport 
of our baggage, which would have required three or 
four hundred dromedaries. I was consequently obliged 
to requisition as many camels, mules, and the like, as 
were needed for that purpose. I succeeded in obtain- 
ing permission to do this, couched in the most ample 
terms, from the Kaimakam, after a heated interview 
in the course of which I had to call in an armed guard 
with bared bayonets in order to convince the gentle- 
man that I, and nobody else, was ruling in Hs-Salt. 
Provided with the talisman of the Kaimakam’s per- 
mission, I immediately dispatched several patrols to 
seize whatever pack-animals they found in the city and 
district of Es-Salt; so that in three weeks’ time, or a 
little less, I had forwarded to Jerusalem all our lug- 
gage, provisions, and munitions, minus some boxes of 
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damaged rifles. I left the rifles under guard of an 
escort in charge of the Hajji Effendi of our First Bat- 
talion, who, notwithstanding the fact that he was a 
priest, was a brave and circumspect soldier. Satis- 
fied then with having done my duty to the best of my 
ability, I too left Es-Salt. 

As I reached Jericho while it was still afternoon, I 
visited the ruins of Herod’s Palace bordering the 
Wadi-Kelt, as well as the Convent of Lent. This con- 
vent surmounts a cliff which according to tradition is 
the beetling Rock of Temptation, from the summit of 
which Lucifer offered to Our Lord the dominion of 
the material world. The friars there received me with 
a certain coldness at first, but as soon as they learned 
that I was not a Turk but a Venezuelan, and a Catholic 
to boot, they lodged me in their best chamber and over- 
whelmed me with attentions. One of them escorted me 
to the summit of the peak, where I enjoyed a wonder- 
ful bird’s-eye view of the Jordan valley and of the ter- 
ritory surrounding the Dead Sea. Some of us took 
advantage of the fresh afternoon breeze to hunt for a 
couple of hours on the jagged mountain belonging to 
the hermits or anchorites; and with such success that 
before nightfall we returned to the convent with a 
couple of goats of fair size which served for our sup- 
per and delighted the good Fathers. 

I availed myself of this excellent opportunity to 
visit, in passing, the Convent of the Prophet Elias. It 
hes at the base of one of the steep red cliffs among 
which the Wadi-Kelt, the Brook Cherith of the Bible, 
slips and winds, finally flowing out into the Jordan 
Valley. To reach this convent I had to ascend by a 
road which kept growing narrower until within half an 
hour’s time it became merely a dizzy footpath, forcing 
me to dismount and walk, leading my horse by the 
bridle. There were deep caves on every side, scooped 
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in the rock, and red and white crosses which the monks 
had painted or carved on\the towering cliffs. I judged 
from the signs of erosion on the rocks that it must have 
taken the stream a hundred thousand years or more 
to excavate the deep, narrow bed along which its waters 
glided like jasper serpents. While I listened from the 
darkening height to the rushing waters of the Brook 
Cherith far below me, sunset blazed up like a bonfire, 
and on the east the purple Judean sky was lit by the 
solitary flame of the evening star. 

Shortly before nightfall, as we hastened on toward 
Jerusalem, we glimpsed in the distance the vague out- 
lines of the familiar ‘‘Good Samaritan’’; where the 
bandits of the desert are in the habit of assembling to 
despoil the foolhardy travelers who attempt to cross 
the region in the night. As neither my Aide nor I 
eared to enter into negotiations with such gentry, we 
passed the ‘‘Good Samaritan’’ at a gallop; and at 
eleven that night I laid myself down to sleep in our 
regimental headquarters, which J found established in 
the sumptuous Russenbau. Next day Major Kiehl 
came to greet me. He was apparently well-pleased by 
my procedure at Ks-Salt. 

That afternoon I learned from Major Mihlmann, 
Chief of Staff of our Expeditionary Army, that by or- 
der of the High Command I had been assigned ‘‘de- 
finitively’’ to the famous Third Division of Imperial 
Cavalry, cantoned in the no less famous trenched camp 
of Beersheba, which at the time represented the left 
wing of our front at Gaza. After two years of active 
service in the Ottoman regular army, during which 
time I had been successively with cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, machine-gunners, etc., had filled important 
posts of military administration, and had commanded, 
for example at Van, mixed troops to the strength of 
a division, I was to commence once more (with my 
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favorite branch of the Service, the Cavalry) that vic- 
ious circle called Staff—which has no beginning and no 
end, and in which one can never attain perfection. 
Unassailable proof of this is afforded by the former 
German General Staff. In spite of having been the 
most perfect war-machine known up to that time, it 
always committed the unpardonable error of not know- 
ing how ts trace a dividing line between theory and 
practice. If, instead of letting itself be guided by the 
erroneous and purely theoretical principle that ‘‘a 
modern war cannot last more than six or nine months,’’ 
it had assembled beforehand—‘‘just in case’’—provis- 
ions for three or four years, the World War would 
probably be going on still. At any rate the triumph 
of the Allies would not have been so complete as it 
was; proving the fallacy of the optimistic forecasts of 
the apostles of Prussian militarism. 

The day after my arrival, one of our battalions had 
to set out for Gaza, in Delilah’s homeland, where Ma- 
jor Tiller, whom I had long desired to know, was com- 
manding. In consequence I took charge of the trans- 
port of the troops. Next morning when we marched 
down the principal street of Jerusalem to the sound of 
trumpet and drum, I felt a lively satisfaction to see 
that handful of recruits (which had entered our ranks 
less than three months previous), marching in close 
formation with the ease of expert and well-drilled vet- 
erans. Nevertheless I was bothered by the idea that 
in the last row there must certainly be three or four 
of them out of step. Just as the Arab recruit learns 
everything but to tell the truth, the Turkish recruit 
learns everything but to keep step! While comment- 
ing upon the Turkish soldier, I shall add that in my 
opinion neither Kurope nor America can offer a sol- 
dier who learns the management of arms and military 
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evolutions so easily as the Turk, especially when he is 
taught by foreign officers. 


The city of Gaza is separated from the sea by a strip 
of swamps, and forms the center of a fairly extensive 
oasis, where meadows alternate with tilled fields and 
orchards, overtopped here and there by broad-girthed 
Sycamores or the slender trunks of palm-trees. The 
kasaba with its domes and minarets and terraced 
roofs, seen from afar embowered in these leafy groves, 
is very beautiful. But as one draws nearer, Gaza, 
like all other Oriental cities, loses much of its loveli- 
ness. Its Greater Mosque, which I found converted 
into a storehouse for munitions, was, in spite of its 
size, a mosque like any other; while the narrow laby- 
rinthine bazaars were filthy in the extreme, and mostly 
constructed of wood. Gaza’s importance comes from 
the fact that from time immemorial the town has domi- 
nated the caravan route which communicates Syria 
with Egypt, and accordingly Asia with Africa. The 
constant wars between Hebrews and Philistines must 
have been due, more than to anything else, to the oner- 
ous duties which the latter in all probability levied 
upon the importation of Egyptian wheat in transit to 
Palestine. 

The trenches which Major Tiller had had excavated 
at Gaza were exceedingly well laid out. Like a soldier 
who knew his business, he had also ordered all the nu- 
merous fences and hedges on the outskirts of the town 
torn down. I found his troops, veterans though they 
were, in a very bad condition owing to epidemics 
and hardships. They had already been battling for 
months, with extraordinary courage and absolutely 
without any alleviation of their hard situation. This 
state of things was due not only to the unexpected 
activity of the enemy, who permitted them no rest, but 
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to the malfeasance of funds at the central S. O. S. at 
Damascus, which did not send them clothing nor pro- 
visions, nor even medicines. I have often wondered if 
a massacre of officers would not have taken place in a 
European army crippled by such irregularities! 
Tiller’s artillery was deficient, but was later reén- 
forced by Count Storzewsky’s Austrian Artillery Bri- 
gade. In spite of Djemal Pasha’s persistent oppo- 
sition, Colonel von Kress likewise succeeded in reén- 
forcing the infantry with the contingent which I 
brought with me on this occasion, and with a battalion 
or two of the 125th Regiment. In spite of these reén- 
foreements however, Major Tiller’s forces were in- 
sufficient to resist effectively the onslaught of the 
British brigades, composed almost entirely of picked 
European troops. In addition to their tanks the Brit- 
ish had also the support of the artillery of their fleet, 
to which we were utterly unable to respond because 
we lacked calibers of more than fifteen centimeters. It 
is needless to say more, by way of demonstrating the 
great advantage the English had over us from the 
material point of view on that front, than that they 
had constructed along the whole of the Sinai coast, 
from Port Said to Khan-Yunis, a broad-gauge railway 
which they continued lengthening as they advanced; 
and an iron pipe line, by means of which they were 
extracting and diverting the waters from the Nile, or 
rather from the Ismail canal, to the Gaza front; thus 
obtaining the water necessary for their expeditionary 
forces. Among the various remnants Major Tiller 
possessed figured some three hundred Arab deserters, 
whom he had not been able to send on to Shellal for 
lack of an adequate escort. As on my way back to 
Jerusalem with the part of the battalion which had 
just left, I myself had to pass through the trenched 
camp of Shellal, I gladly offered to take along those 
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Arabs. I led them not all at once, but in groups of aoe 


fifty, with a rope about their necks and the unequivocal 
order to the escort to shoot down the first who tried to 
leave the road without permission. The result of this 
method was entirely satisfactory. Not a single man 
was lacking when we arrived. 

Neither rhyme nor reason avails with the low-caste 
Arab recruit. He is traitor, liar, and deserter by 
nature. The only way to subjugate and rule him is to 
pump him full of lead or lay on the lash. The con- 
trary is true of the Bedouin of the desert and the 
Moor of the rocky plain, who are the embodiment of 
courage, chivalry, and knighthood. 


The fortress of Shellal formed the center of our 
Sinai front, and was about twenty kilometers distant 
from Gaza, upon which city our right wing rested; 
while Beersheba, representing the extreme left wing of 
our battle line, was another twenty or twenty-five kilo- 
meters away. Shellal was isolated, situated in a des- 
ert plain with its arms in the air, so to speak; without 
flank support, and consequently exposed to a surprise 
attack from enemy cavalry. If General Murray had 
decided to attack about this time, he could have con- 
quered the town with a single blow, for neither in 
Gaza, Tel-el-Sheria, nor Beersheba were there suffi- 
cient reserves to hinder him. The inertia displayed 
by the British Generalissimo in Egypt on this occa- 
sion can only be compared to General Townshend’s 
indecision in Kut-el-Amara. He too had deemed it 
imprudent to assume the offensive and venture a 
charge that would have enabled him to accelerate the 
British triumph in Mesopotamia by a year or more. 

I spent that night in Shellal as the guest of Major 
Heibey, who commanded the artillery there. For 
some reason which I do not recall, he had arranged a 
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little soirée which was attended by a group of officers 
including Lieutenant-Colonel Edib Bey, Commander 
of the Third Army Corps and Commander-in-Chief of 
the garrison of Shellal. After the usual toasts to the 
health of their Majesties, ete.—which is to say, after 
the generous juice of the grape had put to flight 
the harpies of etiquette and precedence—the Colo- 
nel began to sing in Italian and French the operas 
of Traviata, Aida, Tosca, and I know not how 
many others with astonishing brilliance. If Edib Bey 
had only fought as well as he sang, he would have 
saved us not a few losses, especially during the first 
battle of Gaza, which occurred shortly after his 1m- 
promptu song recital and which we were on the point 
of losing chiefly because the Colonel, instead of hasten- 
ing his troops on their march to the aid of Gaza, or- 
dered them to slow up to three kilometers an hour, 
which was as good as telling them not to be in too 
much of a hurry! This piece of cowardice justly cost 
Edib not only his post but the esteem of his comrades. 

On my return to Jerusalem I made my traveling 
arrangements, and after bidding farewell to Miuhl- 
mann, Grebba, Kiehl, and other intimate friends, I left 
the following morning for Beersheba, traversing one 
of the most interesting and picturesque sections of 
Palestine, that ever-absorbing and beautiful land. I 
breakfasted early in Bethlehem and that afternoon dis- 
mounted in Hebron, the sacred city dedicated to Ibra- 
him-Khalil-Allah, or Abraham the friend of God. 
Thanks to the tactful arrangements of a Turkish offi- 
cer, a friend of mine, I was enabled to visit the cele- 
brated Mosque of El-Horam, which no Christian is 
permitted to enter on pain of death. It is constructed 
of enormous granite blocks, and surmounted by two 
massive ancient minarets. One of the minarets is con- 
secrated to Abraham and the other to Isaac; and they 
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represent allegorically the ‘“‘shout of Israel’? or ‘“‘the 
laughter of Israel’’ over the battlefield strewn with 
the bleeding bodies of the enemy. This mosque con- 
tains, in addition to a square white sarcophagus where, 
so they say, rest Joseph’s remains, the tombs of other 
patriarchs and that of Abner-Ben-Ner, who perished 
on the dagger of Joab. In the interior, which I dared 
not examine minutely through fear of being discov- 
ered, but which seemed to me extremely dark and not 
particularly attractive, my attention was called to a 
spot commonly believed to cover an extensive subter- 
ranean grotto, the El-Maghfelah, wherein lie the re- 
mains of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, Rebecca and 
soon. I thought I saw True Believers depositing in a 
niche of the adjacent wall, through a pierced opening, 
slips of paper which probably contained petitions to 
Allah. . 

I visited besides this Mosque the renowned Oak of 
Mamreh, near a place called ‘‘The Muscovy.’’ Under 
its spreading boughs, according to tradition, the Angel 
announced to Abraham the birth of Isaac. Judging 
from the Bedouins of the desert and the Biblical cus- 
toms still predominating among the fanatics who dwell 
in that remote and secluded region of Palestine, the 
Patriarch Abraham must have been like some vener- 
able Mohammedan sheik of our own day, noted for 
his deep-rooted faith in the only God. The most re- 
markable thing about Hebron, however, is the fact that 
almost all its houses and productive farms belong to 
the ‘‘heirs of Abraham.’’ According to the Moham- 
medans, Abraham was not a Jew but a Mussulman, 
who was falsely claimed by the Jews and became a 
character in their theology until he was reclaimed by 
Mohammed, centuries later, so that lost lambs might 
be sheltered in Abraham’s bosom. The extremes 
reached by the selfishness of the fanatic Mussulman 
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clergy of Khalil-Raghman, at least at the period of 
which I treat, is evidenced by the fact that the only 
charitable institution which I observed in the town 
was a public kitchen where, in spite of its being ‘‘pub- 
lie,’”? only indigent Mohammedans had the right of 
seeking succour. 

I left Hebron next morning and followed the mili- 
tary road of Beersheba, passing through the little de- 
file of Daharie, where one year later our Twelfth Regi- 
ment of Infantry, Kiehl’s regiment, was to succumb, 
fighting heroically against the English. At sunset we 
finally reached the wadi. We skirted its banks through 
a gray desert plain stretching out monotonously to 
the west, where we saw against the horizon a hoary 
mass of ruins: the ancient city of Beersheba, in which 
Abraham commemorated his alliance with Abime- 
lech, King of Gerar, by sacrifice; and where he exca- 
vated the seven wells of the covenant. As dusk deep- 
ened about us, the are-lights of our trenched camp 
began to glow in the distance. I spent the night there; 
and Major Todt presented me to the Commander of 
our Division, Lieutenant-Colonel Essad Bey. He was 
by birth an Albanian of princely lineage, and was re- 
nowned as being the most remarkable cavalry com- 
mander in the Empire. Essad Bey was about forty- 
eight years old, ruddy, well-built, blonde-bearded; and 
he was the personification of culture and chivalry. 
On the day of my arrival he had just become Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the garrison of Beersheba, com- 
posed of our Division (which included the Sixth, Sev- 
enth, and Highth Regiments of Lancers, a regiment of 
mounted infantry, two companies of machine-gun de- 
tachments, two batteries of field artillery, one of 
heavy artillery, one of sappers, and various sections 
of technical troops), two battalions of the 125th and 
two of the 138th line Regiments, a regiment of artil- 
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lery of different calibres, and two sections of machine- 
gun detachments under the command of Lieutenants 
Ande and Stahl. Besides these units, I found also a 
section of the Pasha Expedition forming part of the 
garrison. It was composed of Lieutenant Stiller’s 
wireless detachment, Field Hospital number 213, un- 
der the direction of Major of the Medical Corps Dr. 
von Homeyer, two batteries of air-defense commanded 
by Lieutenants Kraus and Birke, a park of motor- 
trucks, a section of Engineers directed by Captain 
Schuhmacher and Lieutenant Bayer, and the Military 
Administration office of veteran Captain Sterke, who 
was directly responsible to Major von Mayr, head of 
that Section and Colonel von Kress’s personal repre- 
sentative to the Commander-in-Chief of Beersheba, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Essad Bey. In addition to the 
Field Lazaret or German Hospital, we had a Turkish 
hospital at Beersheba presided over by kind-hearted 
Schwester Paula Koch, who had been working there 
since the beginning of the war, caring tenderly for our 
sick and wounded. 

There was likewise all the train of Military Admin- 
istration, consisting of some eight thousand parasites 
under the orders of the takaut Colonel Begshed Bey. 
Essad immediately dissolved it, retaining barely the 
personnel necessary for the S. O. S. in that zone. We 
forced the remaining six or seven thousand members 
of the ‘‘unarmed troop’’ to enlist in the ranks or in 
the labor battalions; while the takaut officers’ corps, 
which had been battening upon them for two years, we 
exiled to Jerusalem. Once free of this plague, we had 
only troops of the line and units of attack and defense 
at Beersheba, supported by excellent artillery which, 
in spite of its relatively reduced number, aided power- 
fully in holding the English in check. EHssad Bey’s 
officers’ corps, especially the officers of our General 
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Staff, could not have been better selected. For the 
most part they were representatives of distinguished 
families in Constantinople, men of intelligence and 
high traditions. For instance, Prince Osman-Fuad 
Effendi, the Sultan’s nephew, was at the time dis- 
charging the duties of Squadron Commander in our 
Seventh Regiment. Major Ferid Bey, formerly head 
of the Imperial Guard in the Palace of Dolma-Bagtche, 
commanded the Sixth; Lieutenant-Colonel Mehmed 
Bey, the Seventh; and Major Ahmed-Riza, our Eighth 
Regiment of Lancers, called in Turkish Misrakli Suari 
Alailar. 

Properly speaking, Beersheba is merely a wretched 
little unhealthy town. But it had the advantage of an 
abundance of drinkable water, and of being connected 
with Hebron and Jerusalem by an excellent military 
road. Insignificant though it was in size, it occupied 
a strategic position unequalled on that front, being 
protected on the south by the desert, on the west by a 
semicircle of rocky hills among which we were strongly 
entrenched, and on the north by the railway which con- 
nected us with our General Headquarters of Tel-el- 
Sheria and Jerusalem. The water which we drank at 
Beersheba, and which we drew by a powerful system 
of pumps from the seven wells that Abraham had dug 
there four thousand years before, sufficed not only for 
the needs of the garrison, but for watering innumer- 
able public and private flower and vegetable gardens. 

There our Third Division of Cavalry continued to 
confront the British legions, whose mounted patrols 
could be seen daily scouring the saffron surface of the 
desert. In order that the events which follow may be 
clear to the reader, it is necessary to glance briefly at 
the occurrences in Palestine that led up to them during 
1915 and 1916. 

After the pretended taking of the canal by Djemal 
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Pasha’s army, to which I referred in Chapter II, the 
English began to realize that the narrow strip of des- 
ert which stretches out between Gaza and Port Said 
was not sufficient to intercept the advance of the Otto- 
man host. Therefore they established on the east, a 
short distance from the Suez canal, the trenched camp 
of El-Kantera, which was to serve as base for their 
Iixpeditionary Army and as point of departure for 
the broad-gauge double-tracked railway which they im- 
mediately set about constructing along the coast under 
the protection of their fleet, and which they prolonged 
in ratio to their advance. That sensible and strategic 
measure on the enemy’s part not only rendered use- 
less, to a certain extent, the railroad which the Turks 
were constructing at that time across the desert, from 
Beersheba to Kossaima and beyond, but also obliged 
us to change our plan of operation overnight, concen- 
trating the majority of our forces on the coast, in the 
sector of El-Arrisch-Katia, which from that time for- 
ward was the stage upon which was enacted the mili- 
tary drama of that front. 

In January, 1916, Sir Archibald Murray took com- 
mand of the defence of the Canal Zone. His first act 
was to send six out of his fifteen infantry divisions to 
the western front, doubtless because he had learned 
that our Fourth Army in Syria-Palestine totalled in 
those days not more than 60,000 men, plus our Syrian 
Labor Corps consisting of numerous but unskilled 
(and therefore almost useless) labor battalions. The 
regular forces which Djemal Pasha, or rather, Colonel 
von Kress, had at his command at this epoch were in- 
significant in comparison with the zone they had to 
cover and protect. Had it not been for the saving reti- 
cence of the British Generalissimo, as well as for the 
presence of some corps of Arab Irregulars who helped 
us put up a bluff, the Egyptian campaign would cer- 
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tainly not have survived the first six months of the 
war. The insufficiency of rolling stock and munitions, 
together with the lack of heavy artillery—of which we 
had practically none at that time—obliged us more 
than once to maintain ourselves on the defensive, when 
a coup de main, had it been possible, would have helped 
us tremendously. 

By the end of March, 1916, General Murray had al- 
ready sent to the western and other European fronts 
over 150,000 men; which shows the great number of 
troops England had kept in Egypt during the first 
year and a half of the war for the protection of that 
most important artery of her imperial life, the Suez 
eanal. With the object of cheering the flagging spirits 
of our men, Colonel von Kress proposed to spring a 
surprise attack of two thousand men against Katia, 
which was barely fifteen kilometers distant from El 
Kantera and had just fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. So, taking advantage of a thick fog, on April 
twenty-fourth von Kress attacked and half extermi- 
nated a regiment of yeomanry near Oghratina. Their 
mounts, shod English fashion, were later sold by our 
soldiers for one or two pounds gold apiece, as they were 
utterly useless in the desert on account of their weight 
and of the attention and water they required. Imme- 
diately thereafter, improving his advantage, von 
Kress hurled himself against Katia, whose garrison 
likewise fell before reénforcements could come to their 
aid from El Kantera. That rather unlooked-for tri- 
umph induced him, a little later, to attempt another 
blow against Katia on July sixteenth. But this time 
he was defeated. The English were on the alert and 
had stationed the greater part of their cavalry about 
the town. 

The English were stimulated by our considerable 
losses, which inevitably resulted in the retirement of 
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our expeditionary forces toward El-Arrisch and the 
total loss of our provisions and munitions accumulated 
in the Katia sector. The enemy passed from defense 
to the offensive. Prolonging their coastal railway, 
they obliged us to yield up one after another El-Ar- 
risch, El-Khafir, and lastly Magdabah, on the banks of 
the Wadi-Abiad, the Old Testament River-of-Egypt; 
where, on December twenty-second, 1916, our 80th regi- 
ment of infantry, with only one battery of mountain 
artillery, and one section of machine-guns, succumbed 
after an heroic fight of eighteen hours, crazed with 
thirst and smothered by the main body of the British 
cavalry, composed of the First and Third Light Horse 
Brigades, the New Zealand Mounted Rifles and the 
Camel Brigades, supported by numerous artillery and 
sections of machine-guns. On January ninth, 1917, the 
garrison of the advance post of Raffa, composed of 
two battalions of infantry and one battalion of field 
artillery, were also surrounded and crushed under the 
weight of overwhelming odds, that is, by the Desert 
Column, composed of the Australian and New Zealand 
Mounted Division, the Fifth Mounted Brigade, and the 
Imperial Camel Corps, supported by several batteries 
of horse artillery, machine-guns, ete. During these 
days, fatal for us, occasions were not lacking when we 
had to turn our machine-guns upon our own Arab 
troops in order to prevent them from deserting. The 
only thing which saved Palestine to us at that time was 
the opportune arrival of the Pasha Expedition and of 
several other considerable reéforcements, such as, for 
example, that of our Third Division of Imperial Cay- 
alry, which finally succeeded in checking the enemy’s 
advance, which had grown more impetuous every day. 

Such was our situation more or less at the time of 
my arrival on the Palestine front, where the main 
body of our forces was composed of the remnants of 
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the Third, Fifth, Seventh, Sixteenth, Fifty-third, 
Fifty-fourth, and Twenty-seventh Divisions of In- 
fantry of the Line, reconverted into divers army corps 
and supported by our Third Division of Cavalry, 
thirty batteries of Field Artillery, and possibly five or 
~ gix pieces of fifteen centimeters. All these contingents 
together did not, I believe, amount to so much as thirty 
thousand rifles and lances adapted for combat. The 
strength of our units had been so much reduced by 
losses and disease that at the time it represented a 
third or less of its regulation number. Worst of all 
was the fact that these losses had to be replaced very 
slowly because of the lack of means of transportation 
and for many other reasons difficult to set forth in a 
few words. 

The English forces on the other hand were com- 
posed of sixty thousand men or more, represented by 
the Fifty-second, Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Divi- 
sions of Infantry and one of reserve troops; and fur- 
ther by the contingents of their artillery of all calibres, 
which consisted of picked and very numerous forces, 
and by the following cavalry units: the Bikanir Camel 
Corps, the Imperial Camel Corps and Camel Brigades, 
the Yeomanry Mounted Division, the Anzac Division, 
the First, Second, and Third Light Horse Divisions, 
the New Zealand Mounted Rifles, the Australian and 
New Zealand Mounted Division, the Fifth Mounted 
Brigade, and various units of auxiliary cavalry. In 
addition to these, the English could count upon their 
broad-gauge double-tracked coastal railway, the pow- 
erful artillery of their fleet, and above all on that pipe 
line which several weeks later I was vainly to attempt 
to blow up. 

It may be that some of the above figures are inexact, 
but if so I am quite certain that the error is inconsid- 
erable, 
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Our Third Division of Cavalry was in reality but a 
branch grafted upon another of the same name, which 
some months previous had succumbed in the Caucasus 
as a direct consequence of the imbecility and rapacity 
of its old commander, whose name I do not recall. 
That commander himself, I learned later on from his 
Aide, Suad Bey, had once let more than eight hundred 
horses perish of cold and starvation during a single 
night. It seems, too, that he had been in the habit of 
treating Major Todt like a left-hand zero, permitting 
him neither voice nor vote, in spite of his position as 
Chief of Staff. The crews of their sections of ma- 
chine-guns, for example, were on the verge of starva- 
tion on their return, so that they were forced to eat 
first the horses and then the mules and donkeys, after- 
wards shouldering their machine-guns on the march. 
When the remnants of this Division arrived in Aleppo, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Essad Bey took charge of them; 
and, with an abundance of energy and initiative amaz- 
ing in an Oriental, he reorganized them into our Third 
Division of Imperial Cavalry. The haste with which 
he brought his reconditioning of the Division to a con- 
clusion had left, as may be supposed, certain gaps. It 
fell to my lot to close these up by two or three weeks 
of hard work. I shall remember those weeks for the 
rest of my life with continual surprise, for I myself 
have never been able to comprehend how I succeeded 
in bringing order out of that chaos. Of the one hun- 
dred and fifty saddle-horses belonging to the General 
Staff, for instance, I found only two branded with the 
registered regimental brand. Likewise, the stock 
stored up in our several warehouses was made up of 
an indescribable conglomeration of articles requisi- 
tioned by wholesale. To add to my difficulties, fresh 
claimants presented themselves daily declaring that 
certain animals were their private property; having 
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been, so they asseverated, seized by our officers along 
the road during the journey from Aleppo to Jerusa- 
lem. In spite of all these cross-threads I finally suc- 
ceeded in disentangling the Gordian knot; whereupon 
Colonel Essad Bey honored me thenceforward with a 
confidence which I shall make so bold as to call unlim- 
ited. 

About this time the Minister of War, Enver Pasha, 
came to Beersheba on a trip of inspection. He was ac- 
companied by his staff and several representatives of 
the Press. Many—I think most—of those gentlemen 
seemed much worried by the bombs which enemy aviat- 
ors dropped every now and then upon our camp. One 
of these bombs killed sixty men when it exploded. 
During such aerial bombardments our entrenched 
camp of Beersheba presented a scene of incredible 
grandeur, especially during night attacks when there 
was amoon. Far above would sound the bee-like buzz- 
ing of the airplanes. Then the death-dealing bombs 
would fall one after another, screaming like wild beasts 
as they fell, while in blue space, hundreds of shrapnel 
and other shells burst suddenly into blazing stars. 

After witnessing the regulation parade of honor, 
Enver, accompanied only by two aides-de-camp, left 
for Shellal. In designating Shellal as the center of our 
battle line, someone, no matter who, had committed a 
strategic error. Enver ordered its evacuation and the 
immediate transfer of its garrison to Tel-el-Sheria, 
which was in direct rail-communiecation with Beer- 
sheba and above all with Jerusalem, our principal 
base on that front. Immediately thereafter, to pre- 
vent our right wing which rested on the sea from re- 
maining uncovered, Enver ordered the construction of 
a branch railway which started from the station of 
Tineh and terminated in Beit-Hanoum, covering the 
rear of our northern sector, between Gaza and Tel-el- 
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Sheria. All these hasty but excellently motivated 
measures on the part of the Ottoman High Command 
reverberated powerfully through enemy headquarters. 
They resulted in the unexpected simultaneous advance 
of almost all the British forces in Sinai against our 
right wing—an advance which passed into history un- 
der the name of the First Battle of Gaza and re- 
dounded to the complete triumph of the Ottoman arms. 
However, I anticipate. 

In order to protect, if occasion demanded, the retire- 
ment of the Austrian artillery brigade which garri- 
soned Shellal, we set out—Essad Bey, Major Todt, and 
I—accompanied by our Sixth Regiment, by way of our 
positions at Abu-Galiun, which stretched out solitary 
on the plain some fifteen kilometers west of Beer- 
sheba. The sections of machine-gun detachments and 
the convoy of munitions went in my charge, and were 
protected by strong contingents of infantry and cav- 
alry; since the fate of every force fighting in the desert 
depends almost always upon its trains of combat. 
That was especially true of this portion of the desert, 
where not only flying columns but even army corps 
were accustomed to maneuvre each on its own account 
in consequence of the lack of adequate ways of com- 
munication. Once he has used up his ammunition, the 
desert fighter has in general no other alternative than 
to die or to surrender; for neither courage nor bayonet 
charges count for anything against the fire of machine- 
guns and field artillery. 

As the shadows of night fell that evening, turning 
earth and sky into one gray confusion, just bordered 
with a pool of spilled gold on the west, a German Hagle 
swept swiftly down from the zenith, a handkerchief 
waving wildly from its body; and then soared from 
view once more, the gigantic nocturnal bird flying 
ahead of us into the chaos of dusk. It was Lieutenant 
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Falke’s machine. He had already gained just fame 
for his prowess at Gallipoli. 

Not to reveal our presence, the order was passed 
that there should be no campfires nor lights of any 
sort. Only inside my tent I let one darkened lantern 
be lighted because I needed it for purposes of the Ser- 
vice. While I was dictating various dispatches about 
midnight, I heard the beat of hoofs. Before I could 
summon my orderly, a blonde head with blue eyes 
shaded by the visor of a black Austrian helmet was 
thrust through the flap of my campaign tent, and I 
was greeted with a merry, “‘K. und K. Artillerie Bri- 
gade, auf Ruckmarsch von Shellal nach Beersheba. 
Gruss Gott, Herr Kamarad!’’ 

In company with this excellent friend, whose jaw 
was later smashed by an English bullet, I walked over 
to Essad Bey’s tent. We found him still awake and 
talking animatedly with Major von Marnow, Com- 
mander of the Austrian Artillery Brigade. The lat- 
ter’s breast was covered with medals of silver, gold, 
and bronze. He wore a monocle, and, like his Aide, 
was arrayed in an elegant undress uniform that con- 
trasted vividly with the plain campaign uniform which 
Todt as well as Essad and I always used, first for the 
sake of comfort, and second because we did not wish 
to attract the attention of enemy sharpshooters, who 
could usually tell our officers, sometimes several kilo- 
meters off, by the glitter of a button or an epaulet. 
These preoccupations of purely professional character 
seemed never to bother the Austrian officers, for whom 
elegant uniforms, ostentatious decorations, gypsy 
orchestras, and above all the ménage—under which 
term they lumped everything relating to food—seemed 
to hold many more attractions than the more serious 
things of life. That was why Orientals were more in 
sympathy with the picturesque Austrian officers’ corps 
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than with the more austere Germans, who, in spite of 
their severity while complying with their duty, were 
good and faithful comrades, and when occasion de- 
manded could be elegant too, though never fesch like 
the Austrians. 

Thanks to the Pasha Expedition’s new auto-truck 
columns, the retirement from Shellal was effected 
with such dissimulation and rapidity that the English 
were astounded by it; for it seems that they had 
merely been awaiting the arrival of their new tanks to 
attempt the taking of the fortress by surprise. After 
the Austrian brigade had continued its retirement 
toward Beersheba, we spent the rest of the night with 
a foot in the stirrup, awaiting the coming of the adver- 
sary who never came; until about dawn we were put 
upon the alert by an infernal and incessant clatter ac- 
companied by heavy explosions which resounded 
across the mist-wreathed plain. As the noise of battle 
was increasing, Essad Bey asked me to return imme- 
diately to Beersheba with our convoys, by the road 
over which we had come. He proposed to follow us at 
some distance with the regiment to protect our retire- 
ment. Shortly after having set out, I noted several 
groups of horsemen, out of rifle-range and covered 
with dust, disguised as Turks and spying upon us. 

With the intention of forestalling a surprise, I or- 
dered our escort of infantry to deploy, covering the 
right flank of the column; while I myself with a group 
of lancers pressed forward at a trot that quickened to 
a gallop. When I came within some two hundred 
yards of the intruders, I ordered my men to dismount 
and fire. Several volleys put the spies to flight. As 
they made off I noted one among them, mounted on a 
splendid horse as black as jet which seemed to fly 
rather than gallop across the desert. I would willingly 
have thrown down the gauntlet to that horse’s owner. 
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But fear of not attending closely enough to the convoy 
made me retrace my steps. As I reined in my own 
horse to turn, that other rider checked his steed too, 
and raising a Mauser rifle adorned with silver, he sent 
me by way of farewell a couple of bullets which whis- 
tled past my cheek. 

Our regiment arrived in Beersheba a few minutes 
after we did. A little later a band set out in search of 
two English aviators who, landing in the desert, had 
fallen into the hands of the Bedouins. The Bedouins 
had promised to hand them over to us upon payment 
of fifty pounds gold. From the lips of one of these of- 
ficers himself I learned next day that they had offered 
the sons of the desert one hundred pounds sterling, 
payable in Port Said, in exchange for their liberty. 
But the Bedouins had shrugged their shoulders and re- 
plied that a sparrow in the hand was worth more than 
a vulture on the wing! 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE FIRST BATTLE OF GAZA 


Axsovut this time Major Todt fell sick, and after a 
week’s illness left for Germany, whence he was des- 
tined not to return. With his departure there ceased 
to be a Chief of Staff in our Division. Captain Nebil 
Bey continued in charge of the office-work as usual, 
while I exercised practically unlimited authority over 
the garrison of Beersheba, thanks to my position as 
Colonel Essad Bey’s right-hand man. 

The first of March, 1917, for a reason which escapes 
me now, I had to go to our general headquarters at 
Tel-el-Sheria, spending a few days there as the guest 
of Colonel von Kress. This occasion afforded me op- 
portunity of observing first-hand the machinations of 
an individual destined to cause in time the ruin of 
Colonel von Kress and of the majority of the officers 
most closely associated with him. He was a Syrian, a 
captain of infantry, called Tewfik Effendi, who, in ad- 
dition to his functions as chief of the section of Arabic 
affairs at headquarters, acted at the same time as se- 
eret agent for Djemal Pasha and his Chief of Staff, Ali- 
Fuad Bey, in order to report in detail all the move- 
ments and conversations of Colonel von Kress and his 
German officers. Colonel Rifat Bey and other officers 
hostile to the Germans were similarly accustomed to 
make use of him in spreading alarming rumors which 
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were afterwards submitted in the form of official re- 
ports to the War Intelligence Department at Constan- 
tinople. All this was no secret in the Fourth Army, at 
least not among the Turkish officers. It is amazing 
that Colonel von Kress seemed unaware of the situ- 
ation. 

On March twenty-fourth, if my memory serves me, 
Nicalai Pasha, Inspector of Artillery in the Fourth 
Army, arrived at Beersheba. Next day a highly inter- 
esting maneuvre was executed in his honor, infantry, 
cavalry, and various machine-gun detachments taking 
part. Afterwards, as we staff-officers sat together at 
headquarters exchanging opinions as to the best meth- 
ods of pursuing the struggle, Colonel von Kress called 
me to one side and asked me if I was disposed to 
dynamite the chief pumping station of the English 
pipe line, supposed to be situated in the vicinity of the 
enemy trenches and headquarters at Sheik-Zowaiid. 
Naturally, in spite of a complete ignorance as to the 
whereabouts of Sheik-Zowaiid, I expressed myself as 
being in complete accord with his wishes. Insofar as 
the date of the sally was concerned, however, instead 
of starting out in five or six days accompanied by a 
squadron, as the Colonel had suggested, I left the next 
morning with a half-dozen picked lancers and my or- 
derlies, Mustapha and Tasim Chavush. 

The first stage of our journey was across some 
thirty kilometers of desert to Beer-Shenek, the last 
well in the desert. The remaining forty-five kilo- 
meters, across a waterless waste with which we were 
totally unacquainted, we were to cross by night with 
no other guide than the pole-star. 

Setting out on the stroke of six next morning by the 
Abu-Galiun road, we barely escaped being picked off 
by one of our own outposts who mistook us for the 
enemy. By one o’clock that afternoon we had reached 
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the well of Beer-Shenek, to which the nomad Berber 
shepherds were accustomed to repair to water their 
flocks. The better to guard against a surprise, I had 
my men camp in the depths of a great gully so that we 
might wait until nightfall to resume the march. Had 
the Bedouins been given an opportunity to observe the 
direction we were taking, they would undoubtedly have 
denounced us to the enemy in order to collect the bak- 
sheesh with which the English rewarded their scout- 
ing service. 

After posting sentries, I climbed the slope of the 
ravine to examine with field-glasses the sandy horizons 
that surrounded us, particularly toward the north, 
where, a copper stain upon the horizon, loomed the 
mound of Tel-el-Fara alongside the Wadi-Sheria and 
next to our ex-fortress, Shellal. South and west 
stretched the tawny surface of the Desert of the Amal- 
ekites in interminable sandy billows, across which we 
must ride and return in a single night, since to be sur- 
prised by day in the neighborhood of enemy headquar- 
ters would have sealed our fate. As I looked out into 
those hazy distances burning in molten sunlight, I 
chanced to note, some six hundred paces from my post 
of observation, the rider of the black horse and owner 
of the silver fowling-piece which had endangered me 
some three or four weeks previous during our retire- 
ment from Abu-Galiun to Beersheba. He was crouch- 
ing behind a little hillock near which clustered some 
black Bedouin tents, and he was evidently intensely in- 
terested in every motion of my men. 

As there were still two hours to spare before sun- 
set, I slipped silently toward the bottom of the decliv- 
ity, mounted my horse, and by making a circuit of half 
a league, came upon the inquisitive horseman from the 
rear. As soon as he caught sight of me, he fired a bul- 
let at short range and shook out his reins toward the 
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east, headed for a near-by ravine, dark and narrow, 
in which undoubtedly his comrades were awaiting him. 
His mount could not have been better; but my horse, 
Dervish, an Arab of the purest breed, gained ground 
so rapidly that I soon found myself within revolver- 
shot, at the same time catching sight of various fel- 
lows armed to the teeth who came galloping toward us. 
The situation was serious. I called ‘‘Halt!’’ to my 
man once or twice; and then, as he paid no attention, 
fired, felling him with a shot. As soon as they realized 
that their companion was dead, the others wheeled 
their horses and fled heaven knows where, doubt- 
less expecting me to follow and fall into the trap pre- 
pared for me. 

Upon my return I observed a hundred or more Bed- 
ouins, mounted and afoot, who in spite of the warn- 
ing of my sentries kept coming nearer upon the pre- 
text that they wished to visit us. Knowing their per- 
fidious character as I did, I gave orders to fire two 
charges over their heads. They fled precipitately, 
since the Arab Irregulars, in spite of their reputation 
for valor, are as a rule collectively rather timorous, 
and only attack in front when they have to do with re- 
eruits or with an adversary markedly inferior in num- 
ber. 

When we were preparing to resume the march, I was 
sorry to observe that my compass and electric torch 
were missing. They must have fallen from my pocket 
during my pursuit of the rider of the black horse. 

Meanwhile the crimson clouds of a sanguinary sun- 
set had been slowly paling in the west; and here and 
there on the darkened desert blazed up the scarlet 
tongues of Berber campfires. In order to avoid every 
sound and above all every light which might reveal our 
presence to the Bedouin hordes that roamed inward 
from the edge of the desert toward the shadows of the 
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interior, I ordered my men to remove the chains from 
the horses’ bridles; and to slay without mercy the first 
of their own number caught smoking a cigarette or 
speaking aloud. At once, without so much as a com- 
pass for a guide, with my eight men following me at 
intervals of five meters, I plunged into that dark and 
inhospitable plain, where a slight deviation to the right 
would have led us into the midst of the intricate 
barbed-wire entanglements of the enemy camp of 
Khan-Yunis, and to the left into the very heart of the 
desert, where heat and thirst would have made an end 
of us in less than twenty-four hours. We carried alto- 
gether some thirty kilograms of dynamite for the pur- 
pose of blowing up the pipe line next to the section of 
English railroad which joined Sheik-Zowaiid to the 
station of Tel-Rafa. I calculated that we should reach 
Tel-Rafa, by alternately pacing and trotting, about one 
or half-past one in the morning. 

From time to time I would stretch out my right arm 
toward the pole-star so as not to lose the westerly di- 
rection which we pursued. We kept sedulously away 
from Bedouin camps, the presence of which was al- 
ways revealed by blazing campfires or the furious 
barking of dogs. Pressing forward cautiously, ours 
was a phantasmal cavalcade, headed by my horse Der- 
vish, who seemed to see quite as well by night as by 
day. 

Shortly after midnight we first made out in the dis- 
tance—and it was a great distance still—the bright re- 
flection of several electric are-lights which I was con- 
fident must belong to the station at Tel-Rafa. Guided 
by that luminous beacon, the sight of which had 
cheered my men immeasurably, we kept advancing 
southward; until we began to realize with amazement 
that the number of arc-lights was increasing extraor- 
dinarily for a mere outpost such as Tel-Rafa. Never- 
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theless we kept on, certain that at any moment we 
would come upon the railway and the pipe line running 
alongside it. But instead of coming upon the parallel 
lines of rail we were expecting, what we stumbled into 
was a saline marsh which, to judge from the aerial 
photographs I had studied the night before, could only 
be the brackish lagoon that extended for some miles 
south of Sheik-Zowaiik and east of the English coastal 
railway. Then I realized that the mountain of lights 
on our right must be the enemy’s General Headquar- 
ters at Sheik-Zowaiid, and so informed my men. They 
insisted nevertheless that they wanted to proceed 
with the destruction of the power plant, or at least of 
the pipe line, as had been our plan from the beginning. 
So, not wishing to lose the hour and a half required to 
return by way of the desert, we decided to skirt the 
edge of the enemy headquarters. With swords dan- 
gling at our wrists, and my men’s loaded carbines 
pressed against their sides, we dived into a world of 
ditches, rails, and accumulated waste, cut at intervals 
by roads deeply grooved from the wheels of the bat- 
teries. We caught occasional glimpses of lights shin- 
ing dimly through the canvas walls of tents; while at 
the same time the glare of electricity on the right, an 
ineessant clatter, and the steam exhaust of a locomo- 
tive told us unmistakably that we were passing near a 
railway station or workhouse. When one of our 
horses stumbled over a pair of rails which we had not 
noticed in the darkness, we heard a dog bark on our 
right. The sound woke all the canines of the neighbor- 
hood. In spite of this unfortunate incident, we kept on 
among that maze of tents and barracks until put on 
guard by the sudden neighing of horses. Fortunately 
our own mounts could not reply, thanks to some im- 
provised muzzles I had clapped upon them at the start. 

On the right, not far from us, we noticed a good- 
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sized building with lighted windows through which is- 
sued the sound of a piano. If the occupants of that 
residence or club-house had suspected the breed of the 
nocturnal birds flapping their wings outside, they 
would most certainly have invited us to spend a while 
as prisoners in Cairo, India, or Malta, if they had not 
sent us to the other world! When we had finally be- 
gun to believe ourselves fairly safe, we heard the 
voices of persons calmly approaching us. Since the 
last thing we wished to do was to reveal our presence 
by shots, we grasped our swords and waited in tense 
silence to see what would happen. They did not no- 
tice us, leaning there against the slope of a drain; and 
when they had passed, we cut a path through the 
barbed-wire of a network of abandoned trenches and 
crossed first a field of standing wheat and then a high- 
way down which an armored car rushed full speed a 
few moments later, fortunately without seeing us. We 
were very lucky that night! 

Since it was now about three o’clock in the morning, 
we turned our horses northeastward, applying the 
spurs vigorously as we advanced toward the place 
where we thought the railroad passed. We had 
not proceeded a thousand paces when we were stopped 
short by coming upon a blurred form racing headlong 
in the direction of Sheik-Zowaiid. It proved to be a 
Bedouin, whom—as his death would have served no 
purpose—we tied to a scrub-oak. We continued to ad- 
vance until the strident whistle of a military train told 
us the direction of the tracks. This almost providen- 
tial clue cheered us greatly. We galloped forward 
with fresh enthusiasm, until brought to a dead stand- 
still by a shadowy mass which at first glance I had 
taken for a dune. A cautious approach revealed it to 
be no dune but an immense canvas tent which, as we 
were to learn upon our return, served as a junction be- 
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tween the principal route and the road that led across 
the dunes to the port of disembarkation of the English 
fleet. As we waited there motionless to find out 
whether we had been observed, we heard shouts of 
alarm to left and right, and the ‘‘Who goes there?”’ of 
several individuals who came toward us with a lan- 
tern. 

It was of prime importance to us to keep the enemy 
in doubt as to our identity, so I ordered in a low voice, 
“‘Guérie don, march, march!’’ Then, wheeling about, 
we galloped back for about a block and a half, stand- 
ing in our stirrups in order to keep the enemy in sight. 
They seemed not to have the slightest inkling of what 
was going on. How indeed were they to imagine that 
nine Turks had traversed the desert at dead of night 
in order to dynamite their pipe line and return if pos- 
sible before dawn? 

Meanwhile the military train had pulled in, and out 
of its brilliantly lighted coaches surged an armed 
horde. In the direction of Sheik-Zowaiid a siren 
blared hoarsely, sounding an alarm, in all probability, 
because the hour was not later than half-past three, too 
early to be summoning the crews to work. The unex- 
pected situation was highly perplexing. As I did not 
wish to return without fulfilling my trust, I ordered 
my men to put themselves in safety while Tasim and I 
took advantage of the half-hour still lacking of dawn 
and attempted to dynamite the pipe line; failing that, 
to dynamite the adjacent tracks. But their persistent 
entreaty that I should not abandon them to their fate 
amid those treacherous sands, together with my knowl- 
edge of the alarm that must now reign in Sheik- 
Zowaiid, made me desist from my purpose. The idea 
of exterminating with one volley the valiant enemy 
patrol advancing toward us, rifles ready, was repug- 
nant to me; so I made a half-circuit, and with my 
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lancers at my back disappeared into the shadows of 
the desert... . 


Daybreak found us hidden in the depths of a great 
ravine, with our horses hungrily munching the sparse 
patches of spring herbage and our men stretched fast 
asleep upon the ground; while Tasim and I kept our 
gaze fixed upon the edge of the desert—its western 
border a range of lilac dunes, with a sea of choppy yel- 
low sand to the south, and dim against the eastern 
horizon the barely visible mountains of Judea. When 
our eyelids were ready to drop off from sheer weari- 
ness, we were brought back to wakefulness with a jerk 
by the purr of three enemy aeroplanes skimming the 
desert toward the east, probably in search of us. A 
few minutes later a platoon of hejjin suaris, or cavalry 
mounted on camels, passed in the same direction, en- 
veloped in swirling clouds of dust. The distance pre- 
vented my ascertaining whether they were English or 
Arabian auxiliaries; but from the swinging trot of 
their dromedaries and the direction they took I com- 
prehended perfectly the object of their search. When 
they too had been lost to sight in the distance, we 
mounted, picking a northeasterly direction towards 
Tel-el-Fara. 

Finally, after hours that seemed years, we struck a 
broad commodious highway which cut across lines of 
future enemy fortifications, the sites marked off by lit- 
tle white flags. When I asked a fellah we encountered 
thereabouts who had mapped out these lines, he said 
that several days previous some English engineers 
(inglis muhendis) had been at work there. He added 
that the highway upon which we found ourselves was 
nothing less than the central route between the en- 
trenched encampment at Khan-Yunis and our ex-for- 
_ tress of Shellal, which the enemy had occupied some 
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days ago. All this meant that we were in the very 
heart of the English military zone! Near Tel-el-Fara 
we came upon an enemy patrol who retired precipi- 
tately on recognizing us. We reached Abu-Galiun at 
four o’clock that afternoon, and found a squadron 
from our Sixth Regiment awaiting us; and in their 
company we returned to Beersheba. 

Even though the exceptional circumstances related 
above had made it impossible for us to dynamite the 
aqueduct, we at least had the satisfaction of having es- 
tablished a record. In less than thirty-five hours we 
had covered one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
sixty kilometers, most of the journey across territory 
occupied by the enemy, and had not once paused to 
water our horses in that time. 

A few minutes after our arrival at Beersheba we 
met a German sergeant who told us, in reply to my 
question as to where he was going, that he was follow- 
ing Lieutenant Ande, who had set out a half hour pre- 
vious with his machine-gun detachment, in the direc- 
tion of Shellal. At once we suspected that something 
of grave importance was under way. We hurried on 
therefore to our encampment; and reached it at the 
precise moment when Hssad Bey sallied forth with the 
entire garrison of Beersheba to take part in the First 
Battle of Gaza. 

My overpowering weariness vanished on the instant. 
Mounting a fresh horse, I took charge of the ammuni- 
tion train and the convoys, consisting of several thou- 
sand camels, pack-horses, and wagons, escorted by a 
company of infantry, a squadron of cavalry, and some 
five hundred foot-soldiers armed with Mausers. Our 
forces were composed of the Sixth, Seventh, and 
Kighth of the Imperial Lancers, with the correspond- 
ing complement of artillery and machine-guns, one 
battalion of the 125th and two of the 138th line regi- 
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ments, one company of heavy artillery, the machine- 
gun detachments of Ande and Stahl, and various de- 
tachments of technical troops—sappers, telegraphers, 
telephone operators, ete. The marching order of these 
units was admirable, and proved what Turkish troops 
are capable of when controlled by foreign officers. 

It was already nightfall when we passed through 
Abu-Galiun; and at two o’clock on the morning of 
March twenty-fifth, 1917, unless my memory serves me 
ill, we found ourselves occupying a highly advanta- 
geous position where the Khan-Yunis road crossed the 
Wadi-Sheria or Wadi-Fara, the lower course of which 
the English called the ‘‘Dry Channel’’ on account of its 
depth and width. That position represented, second 
only to Gaza, the most strategic point in our firing-line 
because it covered our general headquarters at Tel-el- 
Sheria and consequently the railroad communicating 
with Beersheba. It is well to note that owing to the 
concentration of our available forces about Gaza, Tel- 
el-Sheria had remained almost completely ungarri- 
soned. The two or three battalions of the line and a 
similar number of other batteries to which the garri- 
son had been reduced did not suffice to cover even the 
fifth part of the vast system of trenches. In Beer- 
sheba only the white tents of our garrison remained to 
mislead the enemy, and a scant battalion or two of 
pick-and-shovel men—amele tabur—were left to pro- 
tect the depots of provisions and munitions that would 
otherwise have been sacked by the Bedouins. 

The policy adopted by our troops, or that portion of 
them for which Essad Bey was responsible, was one of 
watchful waiting, in readiness to convert itself into 
defensive or offensive according to the way in which 
events developed. About daybreak Colonel von Mayr 
came to inform us that, thanks to the six or seven 
bridges they had thrown across the Dry Channel, the 
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English had succeeded in flanking Gaza and had beset 
the town front and rear, finally penetrating with ar- 
mored cars to its very heart. He said despondently 
that if by good luck Gaza had not already fallen (it 
was then about four a. m.), it must certainly be upon 
the point of falling. Two hours previous Colonel Til- 
ler had wirelessed headquarters that if reénforce- 
ments were not sent immediately Gaza would inevit- 
ably be lost; adding that even as he was dictating that 
message to his orderly, Lieutenant Benecke was watch- 
ing the Austrian brigade of artillery, in the distance, 
defend their pieces of ordnance with revolvers and 
hand grenades against the English surrounding them. 
The garrison of Gaza, although it had undergone se- 
vere punishment and been partially exterminated by 
concentrated enemy fire, was defending itself heroic- 
ally among a maze of blackened walls which slowly 
erumbled and crashed down under the continuous im- 
pact of shells flashing like red lightning, trailing 
smoke through the broken trees, until the stores of mu- 
nitions caught fire and burst into sheets of flame that 
flared like titanic pyres amid the thick pall of smoke. 
In the narrow streets of the ancient Philistine capital, 
up which rolled the smoke in enormous waves, the 
brave 79th and 125th Regiments, lacking cover, op- 
posed bare breast and dripping bayonet to the formid- 
able attack of the Welsh Grenadiers and their power- 
ful engines of war, which decimated our men, but did 
not sueceed in breaking their ranks. Meanwhile the 
rank and file of the Austro-Hungarian artillery, led by 
heroic Count Storzevsky, fell one after another be- 
neath the bullets of Englishmen who little thought at 
the moment that that very night would resound with 
their own prolonged and pitiful wails as the night- 
walkers of the desert celebrated a macabre feast upon 
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their bleeding bodies, to the accompaniment of satanic 
laughter. 

Hard pressed by an enemy ten or fifteen times su- 
perior in strength, and fighting man-to-man around 
the Prophet’s banners, Tiller and his handful of he- 
roes saved the honor of the Ottoman armies during 
that memorable day, which marked an epoch in the an- 
nals of history for Turk as well as for Austrian and 
German. 

While we were establishing ourselves at dawn along 
the right bank of the Wadi-Fara at its junction with 
the Wadi-Guzzeh, in order to prevent an advance of 
enemy cavalry upon Tel-el-Sheria, von Kress kept tele- 
graphing urgently to Lieutenant-Colonel Edib Bey, 
Commander of the Third and Sixteenth Divisions of 
Infantry, to set out in relief of Gaza. But Edib, who 
as I have indicated would have done better as an 
opera singer than as a staff-officer, had lost his head 
in panic. Instead of rushing forward his detachments, 
he slowed them up to three kilometers an hour; fear- 
ful no doubt lest a crisis reveal that his military repu- 
tation had no more solid foundation than bluff. Edib 
Bey was the very prototype of a certain clique of 
young Turkish officers who by their stupidity, indif- 
ference, selfishness, and unlimited rapacity contrib- 
uted so largely during the World War to the demoral- 
ization of the brilliant Ottoman army and helped to 
lead their country to the brink of the abyss; while sub- 
altern officers and the rank and file were generously 
pouring out their blood for the honor of the flag. 

When the enemy cavalry failed to show up as we ex- 
pected it would, the order came for us to advance en 
masse along the right bank of the Wadi-Guzzeh and 
fall upon the rearguard of the enemy center and right 
wing, which from the heights of Abu-Hureira was hold- 
ing some of our battalions in check. Our advance was 
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a highly perilous maneuvre, since in dislodging our- 
selves from our advantageous position at the junction 
of the Wadi-Fara and Wadi-Guzzeh of which we had 
taken possession, we left a way open to whatever en- 
emy force cared to press forward against Tel-el-Sheria 
or Beersheba, since the military road from Khan-Yunis 
and Shellal to Tel-el-Sheria led through that junction. 
This strategic measure nevertheless revealed Colonel 
von Kress’s military genius and unlimited audacity. 
He took instant advantage of the extraordinary care- 
lessness of the English in failing to threaten with so 
much as a regiment of cavalry that extremely vulner- 
able point on our front; and concentrated at a given 
moment and with surprising rapidity all his strength 
in men and available guns upon the enemy’s right 
flank. 

We were camped along the Wadi-Sheria then, 
awaiting the coming of the enemy, when surprised by 
the order to advance. Essad Bey did not wish to ex- 
pose our convoy of munitions to an attack of the rear- 
guard, so he asked me to conduct it without delay to 
Tel-el-Sheria, and return as soon as possible with its 
convoy of infantry and artillery to the outskirts of 
Gaza, where he would await my arrival. When I went 
to take leave of the Colonel, I noted his uncontrollable 
restlessness. Upon my inquiring the reason for such 
inquietude he informed me that, in spite of his having 
dispatched several orderlies in search of the Seventh 
Regiment, none up to the present had been able to lo- 
cate it. Thereupon I mounted my horse, and disre- 
garding Essad Bey’s protests set out with an eseort 
to look for it. Fortunately we hit upon its track with- 
out delay, following which we soon came upon the 
missing regiment some four kilometers off, in the 
neighborhood of Tel-el-Fara, where it occupied a very 
advantageous position. Never shall I forget the sat- 
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isfaction I experienced when, upon looking up in re- 
Sponse to an energetic ‘‘Quim var?’’ from one of its 
sentries, I found myself face to face with the intrepid 
faces and rigid, almost savage gaze of a squadron be- 
longing to the regiment in question, who levelled their 
carbines at me from an ambuscade. I understood then 
the respect the English felt for these tattered ashers 
with the rusty swords and lances who, at the order 
‘““Charge!’’ had to be not urged forward, but re- 
strained. 

Thirty minutes later Colonel Mehmed Bey and I ac- 
companied the Seventh to the appointed meeting place. 
There Essad Bey awaited us impatiently, with his 
troops drawn up in march formation. Without fur- 
ther delay we advanced against the enemy’s undulat- 
ing line of fire. Immediately shrapnel and shells 
began raining upon us, and British aeroplanes cut the 
air like steely dragonflies, dropping bombs which ex- 
ploded with a tremendous roar, raising quivering col- 
umns of earth and destroying our horses by the dozen. 

Thus began that bloody and decisive combat which 
during the course of the day was to lead us to the out- 
skirts of Gaza and to triumph. Beyond doubt the op- 
portune arrival of the garrison from Beersheba, and 
above all that of the Third Division of Imperial Cav- 
alry, decided the day during the First Battle of Gaza 
quite as much as during the Second. 

Although greatly fatigued, I also took part in the 
general advance, impelled like the rest by that power- 
ful current of enthusiasm engendered by the nervous 
exaltation which the shrilling of the first shells and 
the dry crack of shrapnel exploding overhead must in- 
spire in the most sluggish breast. To avoid entering 
into tedious details enumerating the different units 
and detailing the evolutions, defensive and offensive, 
which followed upon one another during the day, I 
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shall limit myself to the consideration of the magnifi- 
cent panorama offered by that extensive front, some 
thirty kilometers wide, enveloped in thick smoke from 
' which burst incessant tongues of flame and through 
which tore the smoking ares of the shells. Upon 
the plain, and along the summits of the red encircling 
hills, gashed with deep ravines, the units that suffered 
the heaviest losses continually fell back, one after an- 
other, to fill up their ranks; and deploying anew in bat- 
tle formation, hastened to reinforce our line of fire, 
which in spite of the deadly work of the enemy’s ar- 
tillery, machine-guns, and tanks, continued the in- 
trepid advance to the aid of Gaza, where Knights of 
St. George and paladins of Mahomet still struggled 
face to face in mortal combat for the supremacy of 
Cross or Crescent in the thousand times sacred land 
of Palestine. It seemed that day as if Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion and Sultan Saladin themselves had come to 
life amid the carnage. 

After sharing in the general combat for a couple of 
hours, I made my way as best I could by the road lead- 
ing from Khan-Yunis to Tel-el-Sheria, where on ar- 
riving I dug the spurs into my horse’s flanks in order 
to catch up with our convoy of munitions, which I de- 
seried in the distance harassed by enemy planes. A 
few moments after we had left the bloody battle-scenes 
behind, my orderly, Tasim, and I, upon jaded mounts 
streaming with sweat, passed the rearguard of our col- 
umns. One of our German batteries of fifteen centi- 
meters mistook us for the enemy and began to launch 
shells at us with such admirable rapidity and precision 
that they killed a number of our soldiers and a consid- 
erable quantity of livestock before we succeeded in di- 
viding the convoy into two sections so as to render 
them safer from these friendly projectiles as well as 
from the bombs of enemy planes! Thanks only to 
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Lieutenant Falke, who noted this error on the part of 
our battery and flew across in his plane to warn them 
to cease firing, we were at last able to reéstablish the 
order of march in that chaos of camels, donkeys, and 
pack-horses which, kicking and pawing in all direc- 
tions, were pounding the transport wagons to splinters 
against imbedded rocks and stones. 

When we finally reached Tel-el-Sheria I was sur- 
prised at the greatly reduced number of its defenders, 
and even more at the almost complete lack of artillery. 
Had the English taken advantage of this circumstance, 
they could easily have overpowered our General Head- 
quarters, where I found Colonel von Kress drawing up 
telegrams. He was nervous, and with good reason, 
since the battle was still undecided. 

After having recounted to him the particulars of my 
expedition to Sheik-Zowaiid, I informed him of the ad- 
vance of our forces, as well as of the mishap that had 
befallen our artillery train, asked his orders, and re- 
tired. A few moments after I had returned to Gaza 
with the escort, English and Australian prisoners, be- 
longing in part to the crew of three armored cars which 
had fallen into our hands that morning, began to come 
in. With my foot in the stirrup to resume the march, I 
was surprised by the news that the tide of battle had 
turned in our favor, and that the enemy had retired 
precipitately toward Khan-Yunis, leaving three or 
four thousand corpses extended before the walls of 
Gaza, not counting the thousands of dead and wounded 
scattered along the other sectors of front where the 
battle had been waged. 

We too had paid dearly for that day. Of the 79th 
and 125th Regiments of the Line that had formed the 
nucleus of the garrison of Gaza, a mere handful sur- 
vived; while the other troops had likewise contributed 
heavily to the heaps of dead. The Austrian Brigade 
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of Artillery had saved its pieces of ordnance after all, 
but at what a price! The majority of the gun crews 
had perished, as well as almost all the officers. The 
only troops that suffered no losses that day were our 
Arab volunteers, who, in spite of being armed to the 
teeth and formed into corps of foot and horse of im- 
posing appearance, did not so much as come within 
range of the enemy’s artillery; but waited tranquilly 
until nightfall to go about slaying the imglis wounded 
and despoiling their bodies of clothing which would be 
sold later in the adjacent camps and villages. 


When silver moonlight commenced to stream upon 
Gaza at the foot of her violet dunes, surely such a pic- 
ture as they had never seen before was unrolled before 
the eyes of the new garrison, at that moment entering 
the town! Everywhere was the silence of death. In 
the middle of the streets, piled among charred rafters 
and shattered carts, lay corpses by the hundreds, the 
scorched and broken corpses of men and of beasts; 
while upon the blackened walls of houses, smoking and 
swaying for the fall, stood out great purplish blotches 
like red carnations—carnations of blood that indicated 
the spots where wounded and dying had leaned breast 
or forehead before the ultimate collapse. When the 
last red and gold wisp of sunset had flickered out in the 
dark depths of the sky, the muezzin’s wailing ery rang 
from the minarets, announcing to faithful followers of 
the Prophet that the Angel of Death had spread his 
wings over deserts in which thousands of Christian 
soldiers slept a glorious eternal sleep under the starry 
sky of Palestine. 

So ended the famous day known generally as the 
First Battle of Gaza, which redounded to our favor 
thanks only to the matchless military genius of Colo- 
nel von Kress, who, with a boldness worthy all praise, 
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took advantage of the tactical error of his adversary 
in permitting the concentration of nearly all our avail- 
able forces before Gaza; when a feigned attack upon 
Tel-el-Sheria could easily have diverted and rendered 
useless a part of them. If the English had not posted, 
apparently for greater security’s sake, their Imperial 
Camel Corps on the hills of Mendur, but at Tel-el-Fara 
—i.e., at the junction of the Wadi-Fara and Wadi- 
Guzzeh or Dry Channel, through which, as already 
mentioned, led the road from Khan-Yunis and Shellal 
to our center and headquarters of Tel-el-Sheria—they 
would not have lost the First Battle of Gaza. By oc- 
cupying that strategic position they could have held 
there our garrison (or the greater part of it) of Beer- 
sheba, and thus prevented it from coming to the aid of 
Gaza through its attack on the English right wing and 
on its center from the rear—which finally caused the 
English army to retire and to lose the battle. The fate 
of that battle, therefore, was decided by an error of 
five miles made by the British Commander-in-Chief in 
posting the Imperial Camel Corps on the hills of Men- 
dur instead of at the junction of the Wadi-Fara. The 
fact that the English lost the battle however does not 
diminish the merit of those splendid fighting units, the 
53rd and 54th Infantry Divisions, the Imperial Camel 
Corps, the Mounted Yeomanry Division, the Anzac 
Division, and above all the 2nd Australian Light 
Horse Brigade, which managed to penetrate into Gaza 
and fight the Turks in the very heart of the city, while 
the 53rd Infantry Division stormed and temporarily 
held the Ali-Huntar hill, defended by our Austrian 
Artillery Brigade. 


After a final glance about our camp, blazing with 
innumerable bonfires, I wrapped myself in my cloak 
and rested my head on the flanks of my horse, lying 
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utterly exhausted at my side. I slept soundly, for it 
had been two days and three nights since I had closed 
an eye—not since that morning on which I set out from 
Beersheba with my eight lancers to look for the pipe- 
line and the enemy headquarters at Sheik-Zowaiid. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE SECOND BATTLE OF GAZA 


On THE day after the battle we set out, accompanied 
only by the Third Division of Cavalry, to occupy the 
trenched camp of Jemameh, a strong and advantage- 
ous position near the highway connecting Gaza with 
Tel-el-Sheria. From Jemameh we could hasten to the 
succor of either post. The place consisted of a small 
typical Jewish farming colony, and a dozen filthy and 
ill-smelling Arab settlements. Previous to our arrival 
it had been garrisoned by the 163rd regiment, among 
others. The head of that regiment must have been an 
extremely negligent individual, judging by the ruin- 
ous condition of the wells and pumping installation 
which were the sole source of water for our Division. 
His carelessness condemned us to two days of suffer- 
ing while we repaired the machinery in order to water 
our horses. However his case was no striking excep- 
tion among the superior officers of the Ottomans. Like 
children who are accustomed to go barefoot and cast 
aside their shoes as soon as they find themselves alone, 
these officers when not observed let all discipline go 
by the board; they even took to smoking water-pipes 
and wearing slippers in the office. 

I could get water for the horses by having the pumps 
repaired. The problem of securing enough forage was 
beyond me. The hot season now upon us had dried up 
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the sparse spring pasturage on the borders of the des- 
ert. The insufficiency of the ration of grain, constantly 
diminishing because of Djemal Pasha’s rapacity, so 
weakened our horses that I was deeply concerned and 
also was forced to abandon my plan of making a sec- 
ond nocturnal expedition against Sheik-Zowaiid, this 
time with a regiment to surprise it, and if possible 
reduce it to ashes. 

At the beginning of the war the Ottoman cavalry 
approximated an army corps; but it had become re- 
duced to almost nothing, through official peculation and 
the starvation and general neglect of the mounts. By 
the end of March, 1917, there remained only our Third 
Division of Cavalry, the remnants of what had once 
been the brigade of Lieutenant-Colonel Akif Bey in 
Kut-el-Amara, some divisional squadrons allocated to 
the Second and Third Army, and lastly the First Regi- 
ment of Imperial Cavalry in cantonment in Constan- 
tinople, the Fourth Squadron of which was on duty in 
the Sultan’s palace. There were two reasons, each 
one of which would have been sufficient in itself, for 
the almost complete extinction of the Ottoman cavalry 
during the first years of the war: first, the lack of food 
due to the dishonesty of those delinquent officers who 
shared the appropriations for rations among their 
agents; and secondly, the utter neglect of his horse 
which the Turk manifests naturally and which prob- 
ably descends to him with some of his other traits from 
his Tartar ancestors. Centuries ago the Mongols, like 
their pupils the Cossacks, used their horses not only 
for warfare but as instruments of locomotion, to trans- 
port their armies across the steppes and deserts be- 
tween Turkestan and India, China, and Hungary. The 
Tartar pony, indeed, represented to the Turecoman 
what the reindeer represents to the Lapp and the 
dromedary to the Bedouin. The mare’s milk afforded 
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him his celebrated yourt (fermented curd) and the 
flesh of the colt served to sustain him in the day of 
need—that is, when he and his tribesmen did not find 
settlements to sack! These horses were identical with 
those we find today on the Asiatic and Russian steppes. 
They maintain themselves all the year round on 
moss and natural pasturage, requiring no care from 
their masters. Each warrior on those long Kalmuk 
raids was accustomed to take along ten or a dozen of 
these tough, frugal, woolly little ponies, and he changed 
his mount daily. Only in this way could the Turco- 
mans have made seventy or eighty kilometers day af- 
ter day, month after month, without losing their horses. 
The Tartar’s attitude towards his horse, as a creature 
requiring neither food nor care from him, persists with 
the Turk today. 

I occupied myself immediately with the somewhat 
hopeless task of augmenting the forage of our horses, 
and in reorganizing our heliograph and other branches 
of visual signalling. Not without disturbance, how- 
ever; for the white tents of our encampment, some 
kilometers in circumference, were inevitably a target 
for the British aviators. Though the enemy fliers 
caused us losses from their bombs, they in turn were 
frequently brought to earth by our anti-aircraft bat- 
teries commanded by Lieutenants Bader, Kraus, Le- 
pique, and Prszyszkowsky. 

On April eighteenth we received orders to set out by 
forced marches to check an enemy break-through on 
the right flank of our center which had its base in Tel- 
el-Sheria. Not wishing to be bombarded again by our 
own artillery, as I had been during the first Battle of 
Gaza, I charged my lieutenant with the command of 
the convoys, and accompanied by a veterinary lieu- 
tenant, a Czecho-Slovakian named Stypa, I preceded 
them in order to reconnoitre. As I rode with Stypa 
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through the diaphanous twilight, followed by a picket 
of lancers and enveloped in a cloud of dust, I had little 
idea that the same hour next day would find us in the 
thick of the second Battle of Gaza and more than once 
only a hand’s breadth from death. We took a south- 
erly course, and midway between Jemameh and Tel- 
el-Sheria we deployed and went into ambush behind 
some low hills. Presently by good luck, since we were 
hungry, Stypa and I came upon a mill which belonged 
to a rich Israelite of Jaffa. This man had spent some 
years in Buenos Aires; and when he heard that I was 
a Venezuelan he outdid himself in salutations and dug 
up, from under a heap of soiled garments, a couple of 
loaves of bread and a bottle of rum. We were con- 
versing pleasantly about the Argentine when suddenly 
the countenance of our Amphitryon, naturally round 
and scarlet as a tomato, turned pale green and then 
purple; and his tiny eyes, like a fattened pig’s, seemed 
to be starting from their sockets. Pointing with a 
dirty shaking finger towards the plain, he gasped: 
‘“‘But don’t you see that? There come the enemy! 
Gott der Gerechte!’’ 

Stypa and I jumped up to take a look. We were 
able to reassure our host by explaining that he was 
only witnessing a maneuvre of our own batteries put- 
ting a pair of enemy planes to flight; whereupon his 
violet countenance went through the changes to pale 
green and scarlet, and his bulging eyes resumed their 
natural orbits. 

‘‘Afraid? Of course not!’’ he muttered between his 
thick lips. ‘‘No. The only thing I feared was that a 
shell might explode hereabouts and unearth some little 
coins I have buried back there behind a mound.”’ 

Since the enemy did not advance, we sounded the 
march. After saluting Colonel von Kress in his Gen- 
eral Headquarters at Tel-el-Sheria, we set out to- 
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gether, Essad Bey and the staff regimental command- 
ers, to observe the main body of the enemy cavalry 
posted some eight kilometers to the south, on a chain 
of bare hillocks extending from the confluence of the 
Wadi-Sheria and Abu Hureira in an almost straight 
line for the distance of five miles, to the railroad that 
joined Beersheba with Tel-el-Sheria. By chance at 
that hour the extreme right wing of the enemy cavalry 
was not more than two kilometers distant from the 
railway. If on that day the English had advanced, 
even if with only one squadron, they could have put 
to flight without difficulty the dozen or so of Arab gen- 
darmes who guarded that section of the railroad and 
a rubblework bridge of some four or five arches. By 
dynamiting the bridge they would have cut off Beer- 
sheba from communications and had the town at their 
mercy. However they did nothing of the sort. Therein 
lay their first error. The second I shall explain later. 

Eager to ascertain the number of troops approxi- 
mated by that mass of cavalry which crowned the 
heights, I set out, accompanied by an Arab scout. 
Leaving behind the naked, mutilated bodies of a de- 
tachment of English soldiers who had fallen prey the 
night before to our Arab volunteers, we crossed the 
broad Wadi-Sheria and continued advancing until 
some six hundreds meters from the enemy front. We 
reconnoitered this front for its entire extent, at that 
distance, notwithstanding the close shots which the 
most advanced British troops kept taking at us from 
time to time. Upon our return night had already set 
in, and at Tel-el-Sheria our observation and machine- 
gun troops came very near firing at us by mistake. 
As we passed in front of the German hospital, I no- 
ticed lights inside. Desirous of learning in whose 
honor a celebration was being given, I investigated, to 
find Dr. Liibke, Captain of the Medical Corps, and sev- 
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eral other gentlemen singing a tune that strongly re- 
sembled the Funeral March because of the generally 
prevalent impression in Tel-el-Sheria that the enemy 
cavalry was going to fall upon us that night. 

We spent the entire morning of April nineteenth 
with the foot in the stirrup. The far-off thunder of ar- 
tillery gradually increasing in volume, and the going 
and coming of enemy planes dropping bombs, told us 
beyond mistake that the battle had already recom- 
menced in the vicinity of Gaza. There our right wing 
successfully bore the brunt of the attack and obliged 
the English to try their luck with the right flank of our 
center, that is, against the heights of Abu-Hureira, 
where Lieutenant-Colonel Rifat Bey had entrenched 
himself with the Third and Fifth Divisions of Line 
Infantry. The battle-shock there between Turks and 
Christians was terrific, especially before the smoking 
hill of Esani-K6i, whence our fire swept ceaselessly 
the advancing waves of the enemy’s assault. Like the 
breeze preceding the hurricane, tearing off branches 
of trees and raising dust-clouds in its advance, there 
rose in front of us—or rather, in front of our center— 
dense twisting clouds of smoke, to which our artillery 
replied with thunder. We were in the thick of the 
Second Battle of Gaza! 

Only the enemy right wing, composed of the main 
body of British cavalry, kept its position, crowning 
like a steel wall that series of low hills on our left 
which extended for some eight kilometers south of Tel- 
el-Sheria and formed, near a sort of point ealled 
Hsmelhi, a right angle with the right flank of the enemy 
center. There can be no doubt that the decision of 
victory rested in the encounter between the three regi- 
ments of our Division and the ten or more regiments 
of enemy cavalry, English as well as Australian, which 
confronted us, threatening our left wing. 


NAVHNEMTVA NOA IVYHNHD 


HUZIO AO SGCINVUAd HHL AO MHIA ANVIdOUAV 
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At this point two o’clock of the afternoon sounded. 
A mounted aide de camp emerged from a cloud of dust, 
dashed down in our direction, reined in, saluted, and 
handed Colonel Essad Bey the order to advance. It 
was tantamount to a sentence of execution, and we all 
knew it. I glanced swiftly over the faces of those offi- 
cers; and the look on their bronzed countenances of 
unmoved control, of utter fearlessness, remains for 
me one of the most cherished memories of my four 
years beneath the Crescent. 

First to proceed from the zone of trenches was the 
Seventh Regiment, commanded by valiant Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tcherkess Mehmed Bey. Then followed the 
Sixth and lastly the Eighth, which immediately 
changed front toward the south, deployed in battle for- 
mation, and advanced by trotting and pacing against 
the right flank of the enemy cavalry. Meanwhile the 
Sixth and Seventh, followed by our field batteries and 
machine-gun sections, dashed forward in close forma- 
tion at redoubled speed against Esmeli, which as I 
have already stated lay in the right angle or junction 
between the enemy center and right wing. 

Our orders were to break the English front at that 
point and oblige their cavalry to retire or to fight 
divided. 

As I have indicated, our enterprise was not lacking 
in temerity. It was almost impossible for us to cover 
the three or four kilometers separating us from Ksmeli 
without converting ourselves into a target for prac- 
tically the whole of the enemy artillery, or without 
giving the enemy cavalry an opportunity to launch it- 
self against our left flank, crushing us against their 
center. Fortunately our advance maneuvre was swift 
and unexpected. Before the enemy could realize our 
intention, we had already crossed the Wadi-Sheria 
next to Esmeli, and had broken through the first Eng- 
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lish positions. This separated the enemy right wing 
from the center, according to our plan. Nevertheless, 
if the British cavalry commander had calmly faced our 
divisionary artillery fire, and making a half-cireuit 
upon the left, had attacked our rear with even a part 
of his forces, he could have crushed our Highth Regi- 
ment with all ease and then entered Tel-el-Sheria with 
banners flying. But he did nothing of the sort. In- 
stead, pursued by the fire of our batteries, he took 
refuge with all his cavalry behind the center, while 
three or four heroic machine-gun sections protected 
his retreat with truly remarkable boldness and sang- 
froid. Observing the tenacious resistance offered by 
these detachments, which, be it said in passing, had 
entrenched themselves hastily on the tongue of land 
formed by the confluence of the Wadi-Sheria and Abu- 
Hureira, I resolved to attack them on the rear with the 
assistance of our Arab volunteers, who, divided into 
compact masses, crowned a line of hillocks out of 
range of the enemy artillery. 

With this idea in mind I set out, accompanied by a 
squadron. We swiftly crossed the danger zone, swept 
by the ceaseless fire of the English guns, and came a 
few moments later to the place where our Arabs were 
established—and they, with the exception of some 
eighty brave men, flatly refused to accompany me! 
Wheeling about and taking advantage of the undula- 
tions of the landscape, we kept approaching the enemy 
step by step, sharpshooting, whenever we got the 
chance, at their left wing which, like a bull tormented 
by a hornet, from time to time turned its machine-guns 
on us to beat us off. Cautiously and slowly, but 
surely, we kept to the course which we had mapped 
out for ourselves. Finally, a short distance behind the 
British line of fire, we perceived several portable tele- 
phone wires which seemed to communicate with the 
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base at the rear. As I realized how much it would 
benefit us to destroy this means of communication, I 
resolved to do just that; but I did not want to sacri- 
fice my men, and in order to get at the wires, it was 
necessary to leave the sheltering ravine along which 
we were advancing and cover a couple of hundred 
yards at a gallop. Consequently I left our Wadi, dort 
nalda, which is to say at all speed, followed only by 
my faithful Tasim and an Arab sheik magnificent in a 
crimson caftan. Our enterprise was risky, truth to 
tell, but on this occasion Allah obligingly took our part 
once more. Without being molested by the enemy— 
and how, indeed, were they to suppose that we were 
Turks ?—we reached our destination in the twinkling 
of an eye. We leapt to the ground and hacked the 
wires to pieces with our swords; while the English, 
coming to from their amazement, turned most of their 
machine-guns in our direction and, at a distance of 
some five hundred yards, opened upon us a sharp fire 
which threw up great clouds of smoke and dust all 
around us. Our Arab’s horse fell at the first shot, and 
I did not see the rider again. Tasim and I jumped 
back into our saddles and literally flew. Meantime the 
enemy had cut off our retreat; so we started toward 
our own battle line, from which we were still some four 
hundred yards distant. Bullets fell about us like hail 
and my horse, though he went like wildfire, seemed to 
me slow as a tortoise! In spite of the fact that sec 
onds seemed hours, I soon spied, behind our first rank 
of machine-gun sections, who suspended their fire so 
as not to hit us, the bodies of Captain Nesis Effendi 
and Lieutenant Seki, lying behind their dead horses, 
and seeming to signal to us with cold hands to dash 
into a Wadi shadowing us on the left. We were only 
a couple of yards from that ravine when I felt some- 
thing like a lash followed by a sharp pain in the right 
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thigh, which made me lose my equilibrium and roll 
with my horse down the slope. Tasim came tumbling 
after me, fortunately with no greater damage than the 
shattering of the back of his saddle by a bullet. 

After a careful examination of our own bones and 
those of our horses, we gave our attention to my 
wound. It proved to be slight; and my good Tasim 
staunched the flow of blood by plastering it with a 
chew of tobacco which stung a little but was very effi- 
cacious. Hoping to extricate ourselves from such a 
perilous situation, we scurried along the depths of 
branching ravines and dry canyons swept at intervals 
by English fire, until we finally came up with our own 
men, who had long since given us up for dead. 

Just then some enemy planes flew over us, followed 
by the fire of our anti-aircraft batteries; while a squad- 
ron of mounted infantry and a battalion of the line, 
also ours, hastened to occupy advanced positions in 
front of Abu Hureira. These facts, added to the 
diminishing fire of our adversaries as evening fell, 
finally convinced me that the English had at last given 
up the struggle, and were engaged in full retreat. 

We rode slowly across hills and valleys, leaving be- 
hind us on the west the blue mountains of Judea, which 
seemed dim visions a great distance away. HEsani-K6i 
changed from a flaming pyre into a silent pyramid 
darkened by the shadows of the sun setting behind 
bare hillocks; the stars were lit in the vast sky; and 
the moon began to mantle with pale fire the roughened 
desert sands. After the roar of day, the silence 
now seemed complete. It was broken only by the wind 
rustling through dry shrubs, the weird howls of 
jackals, and the cries of the wounded which, vibrating 
mysteriously from rock to rock to die out in sighs, sent 
a shudder through us from time to time and made us 
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feel as if only ourselves and the Angel of Death were 
riding across those dark Wadis. 

At every step we risked stumbling and falling head- 
long, or being picked off by the bullets of our own 
Arab volunteers who were scouring the desert in 
search of corpses to despoil or of wounded English to 
despatch—scenting them out like wild beasts. I 
glimpsed these vandals on every side, slipping about 
silent as vampires through the nocturnal shadows and 
carefully avoiding close encounter with us through 
fear lest we be a Christian patrol. More than one of 
them, surprised in flagrante delictu, raised a bloody 
scimitar; then, seeing by our lances that we were 
Turks, continued his occupation tranquilly, since to 
kill and mutilate Christians even when they are ill or 
wounded is, for the Mussulman, a pious act which 
opens the door of Paradise. Repeatedly I distin- 
guished vaguely some heaps on the dark ground which 
on closer examination I recognized, with a sickening 
sense of horror, as the nude, mutilated bodies of Eng- 
lish soldiers. The Arabs had hacked the legs above 
the knees with their scimitars. This is apparently a 
favorite practise with them, because after passing 
over into the army of the Sheriff Hussein of Mecca, 
they treated their Turkish and German prisoners in 
this same fashion. 

As we continued our march through the sinister 
semi-darkness thronged with moving phantoms, the 
pictures presented by those human vampires of hid- 
eous countenance and diabolical expression, stooping 
over their bleeding victims, were indelibly imprinted 
upon my mind. Suddenly we stopped short, at the 
voice of the Arab who had served as my scout the day 
before. He led by the halter a horse laden with such 
booty as rifles, bloody uniforms, belts, shoes, and the 
like—in short, whatever he had found on the dead or 
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the wounded British whom he had killed that night. 
As the unspeakable culmination of his prowess he pro- 
duced a long whitish object which I did not at first 
recognize, until by the light of my electric torch I saw 
that it was a human arm lopped off above the elbow. 
It was richly tattooed in bright colors, and, to judge 
by the rudder and anchor on the inner forearm, must 
have belonged to an English sailor. When I asked in 
amazement why he was taking along this memento, he 
replied that he wanted to show it to his wife, who was 
a great admirer of pictures nicely tattooed. He added 
ingenuously that if only he had had a little more time 
he would also have taken the skin of the man’s entire 
back because it was handsomely adorned with an 
enormous blue and crimson serpent. To prevent his 
continuing to defame that poor relic, I bought the arm 
from him for a silver mechedieh and had it decently 
buried by one of my lancers. (When I remember that 
this human hyena and his comrades, our Arab volun- 
teers, one year later formed the picked corps dubbed 
the ‘“‘liberating army’’ of Emir Feizal, I am frankly 
unable to comprehend how civilized England and the 
humanitarian North American public could bring 
themselves to accept Feizal’s father, the Sheriff Hus- 
sein of Mecca, as co-signer of the Peace Treaty and 
member of the League of Nations!) 

Meanwhile we had come to the Esmeli road, a wav- 
ering line in the moonlight, enveloped by dust-clouds, 
as a convoy of wounded filed slowly along it. Among 
those unfortunates all were suffering, most of them 
probably were dying. But I did not hear a groan. I 
only saw here and there trembling hands extended as 
if imploring water to appease a terrible devouring 
thirst. Contemplating this sublime picture of a hand- 
ful of heroes who were breathing their last in agony 
without uttering a complaint nor even a moan, I re- 
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membered Napoleon’s words: ‘‘With Turkish soldiers 
commanded by foreign officers I would have been able 
to conquer the globe.’’ And instinctively I made my 
troops draw up and present arms. 

Shortly after we had resumed the march, the ‘‘Quim 
var?’’ of one of our sentinels surprised us; and a few 
moments later I dismounted on the edge of a great 
hole made by shells, in which I found resting the com- 
mander of the Sixth Regiment and some of his offi- 
cers. They welcomed me, with congratulations upon 
my being still alive. Wrapped in our cloaks and 
stretched out in the bottom of that friendly crater, 
still reeking with the acrid odor of asphyxiating gases, 
we awaited the coming of the Sixth and Seventh Regi- 
ments, with which Essad had undertaken the pursuit 
of the enemy cavalry. 

The situation of the Sixth could not have been more 
critical. Its munitions had been exhausted, and the 
train with the reserve supplies had lost its way. That 
night, if the enemy rearguard had undertaken a coun- 
ter-offensive, they could have exterminated the Sixth. 
Fortunately the English again elected their ancient 
system of retiring with nightfall, which had already 
saved us many times. This time nevertheless there 
was an alarm about two o’clock in the morning, when 
the earth trembled under thousands of hoofs, the in- 
creasing thunder of which indicated that the horses 
were rapidly nearing us. It is unnecessary to remark 
upon the haste with which our braves leapt into their 
saddles in order to deploy and await the enemy, every 
lance in rest. But very fortunately, it was not the 
English who rode up but our own Sixth and Seventh 
Regiments, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Hssad Bey. 
When he saw me he reprimanded me affectionately for 
having exposed myself to perhaps more danger than 
was necessary during the day. Along with Essad 
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came my good friend Lieutenant Stypa, radiant with 
satisfaction because of the Iron Cross just pinned upon 
his breast in recognition of valor. 

In consideration of the precarious state of our 
horses, which had not been watered for nearly twelve 
hours, we pitched camp upon the right bank of the 
Wadi-Sheria, beside the spring of Beer-Rumeliah. 
The moon sank out of sight, and the darkness grew 
more intense, as it does before dawn, until a faint gray- 
ish light began to flood the horizon and the freshening 
breeze shook from the brambles millions of dewdrops. 
While I lay there wrapped in my cloak, enjoying that 
calm and beautiful daybreak, I noted near me, standing 
motionless as a sphinx, one of our sentinels, an Ana- 
tolian with aquiline nose, high cheek bones, flat back of 
head, contemplating with a gaze at once proud and 
sombre the dusty horizons of the desert. With his 
profile, the long nose making almost one line with the 
slanting forehead, his medium-sized but muscular body 
garbed in a lead-colored uniform, his ecalloused but 
shapely hands resting on the mouth of his rifle, our 
sentinel appeared as one of the ancient Hittite sculp- 
tures set down living in our own time—a hark-back to 
racial origins that are lost in the dim mists of anti- 
quity. There was a poetic strangeness to me in 
watching that immobile figure, which suggested an old 
and vanished race of the East, on guard over a camp 
that contained a Venezuelan, a man from the country 
of a new race whose history is in the future. It was as 
if Time had rounded the cycle of ten thousand years 
in an hour. And we were there together—he and I— 
for what? 

A little after dawn, Lieutenant Landgraf came, on 
behalf of Colonel von Kress, to congratulate Essad 
Bey and our Division upon their brilliant conduct the 
day before. A quarter of an hour later we were pro- 
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ceeding toward the swamps of Abu-Hureira, where we 
expected to water our horses and rest for a couple of 
hours. As soon as I realized that the clouds of dust 
we were raising must necessarily attract the eye of 
enemy aviators, I called the fact to Essad Bey’s atten- 
tion so that he might order a change in formation; 
however, trusting in Allah knows what, he merely 
smiled at my apprehensions, deeming them excessive; 
and on arriving at the swamps had the regiments 
align themselves in close formation for the length of 
the march, without giving any preventive orders what- 
soever. The result of that negligence, unpardonable 
in a Divisionary Commander, was precisely what 
might have been expected. When we dismounted, six 
or seven enemy planes appeared as if by enchantment, 
and, without giving us time even to sound the alarm, 
poured down on us a rain of bombs which in less than 
thirty seconds caused us more losses perhaps than had 
their infantry and artillery fire the preceding day. 
Nearly two hundred horses lay upon the ground in 
their final agonies, or fled in every direction, insane 
with agony, pouring forth blood, or with dangling en- 
trails, dragging their riders by the stirrups or crush- 
ing underneath their hoofs the rash soldiers who tried 
to check them. Most of these horses that were unin- 
jured kept on to the desert, where the Bedouins took 
possession of them and later on sold them to the Eng- 
lish. 

But that extremely brilliant attack of the enemy 
aviators was not to remain unavenged. Lieutenant 
Bader, commander of one of our anti-aircraft bat- 
teries, learned of our plight and came to the rescue. 
With half a dozen shells he despatched two of the 
enemy planes. One fluttered off beyond the horizon. 
The other stood on its nose in air, then fell heavily to 
earth, where it crashed to bits in a great cloud of dust 
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which served to guide us to the spot. Unfortunately, 
though we galloped swiftly across the five kilometers 
intervening, I reached the place with my picket of lan- 
cers too late to be able to save the life of the British 
aviator, if indeed the fall had not killed him. We 
found him buried beneath the motor and a heap of 
wires and splinters. He was nude, and his feet were 
gone. Our Arab volunteers, preceding us, had hacked 
them off with their swords to save themselves the trou- 
ble of unlacing his shoes. 

Blonde, with hair between tawny and red, the dead 
officer was still young. His only apparent wound was 
from a fragment of shell which had penetrated his 
breast, entering the lung. His blue or hazel eyes had 
been shaken from their sockets by the tremendous im- 
pact of his fall from what must have been an altitude 
of more than forty-five hundred feet. I was unable to 
find any instruments or papers. The Arabs had evi- 
dently appropriated them along with the clothing and 
other effects they had been able to grab before my ar- 
rival could prevent them. As I stood there minutely 
examining the scene of the disaster, another enemy 
aviator appeared flying slowly overhead, probably in 
search of his comrade. He proceeded to fire from a 
moderate height, peppering us with his machine-gun. 
Consequently it was necessary for us to move; but I 
was unwilling to leave the perished officer’s body to 
become later the prey of hyenas and jackals. With 
the enemy planes overhead, no time could be wasted in 
polite persuasion, so I drew my revolver to compel one 
of our Arabs to bear the corpse upon his dromedary 
to Abu-Hureira. One thing that made a very painful 
impression upon me was the opposition of my friend 
Essad Bey to the burial of that valiant and unfortu- 
nate soldier in a manner befitting his rank; although 
he indicated by a scornful gesture that I might do as I 
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chose. Whether because of his race or his religion, 
something was lacking there of the instinct to do honor 
to a worthy foe. Taking advantage of Essad’s con- 
temptuous permission, I wrapped the young English 
officer’s body in my cloak, fastened on his breast a lit- 
tle gold cross which I had worn about my neck from 
childhood, and had him suitably buried. 

On the following day we removed to Tel-el-Sheria, 
where Colonel von Kress received us with tokens of 
the liveliest pleasure, since this time too it had been 
our Third Cavalry Division which by its valor had 
brought victory to the Ottoman army. 

The Second Battle of Gaza, in which thirty thousand 
Turks successfully resisted sixty thousand British for 
three days, had also ended in the signal triumph of the 
Ottomans partly because of the curious mistake of the 
British Commander, Sir Charles Dobell—who, by the 
loss of that battle cost the British over seven thousand 
dead, uselessly sacrificed—and partly because of the 
genius of Colonel von Kress, who concentrated his 
forces at a given point and aimed blows as terrible as 
they were unexpected. The great error committed by 
the British Commander-in-Chief was in failing to 
erush with his right wing our Third Division of Im- 
perial Cavalry, when—composed of a scant three regi- 
ments—it hurled itself in close formation against the 
enemy center with the object of separating it from the 
right wing. The British right wing formed a right 
angle with the center and was composed of ten or more 
regiments of English and Australian cavalry sup- 
ported by strong contingents of machine-guns. Had it 
converged upon our left, or advanced even a kilometer 
obliquely in that direction, that mass of British cav- 
alry could have forced us into precipitate retreat or 
crushed us, as between pincers, against their center. 
Then, overpowering Beersheba, which had remained 
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almost wholly ungarrisoned, they could have swept 
away the scanty garrison of Tel-el-Sheria with the aid 
of their center, capturing our General Headquarters 
and cutting off the retreat of our right wing, which— 
when it saw itself driven back toward the coast and 
closely pursued by enemy forces on land and sea— 
would have been forced presently to surrender. These, 
in brief, are the reasons why the Second Battle of Gaza 
resulted in our favor and to the disadvantage of the 
British arms. 

If nine months later General von Falkenhayn had 
followed the advice of Colonel von Kress and, instead 
of offering sterile, not to say suicidal, resistance to 
Lord Allenby’s technically and numerically superior 
forces, had ordered the coastal zone evacuated from 
the Gaza-Beersheba line to a position far north of the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem road, the disastrous Third Battle of 
Gaza would never have taken place, nor would Jerusa- 
lem have fallen so humiliatingly as she fell at last. 
Blame for this disaster should accordingly not be put 
upon Colonel von Kress, but on General von Falken- 
hayn himself. The latter, inexperienced in the ex- 
tremely difficult art of fighting without flank support, 
wished to establish in Palestine a system of tactics 
which might have fitted very nicely the conditions on 
the Franco-German front, but were wholly inappropri- 
ate for such a zone of action as ours, where we not 
only lacked adequate transportation facilities but, on 
occasion, found ourselves even without water for the 
troops, while the enemy were fully provided with all 
they needed, including the support of the powerful ar- 
tillery of their fleet. 

The preceding reasons seem to me sufficient to jus- 
tify Colonel von Kress’s attitude. For his part, he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the desert and knew how 
useless would be the attempt to fight upon flat country, 
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like the coastal zone of Palestine, for example, with no 
other resources and no more troops than those of our 
Expeditionary Army, against enemy forces much 
larger numerically and provided with enormous re- 
sources. Starving and exhausted after three years of 
eruel and indecisive fighting, that army could not even 
dispose the reserves necessary to back up its battle 
line, which was daily weakened by typhus and priva- 
tion. I have no doubt that the British Commander-in- 
Chief, Field Marshal Lord Allenby, as well as his 
predecessors, Lieutenants-General Sir Archibald Mur- 
ray and Sir Charles Dobell, who rendered their coun- 
try such magnificent service in Palestine, will bear me 
out when I observe that our situation in Sinai was 
desperate from the beginning, that is to say, almost 
from the commencement of the war; and that, had it 
not been for the indisputable genius of their worthy 
opponent, the Commander-in-Chief of our Expedition- 
ary force in Egypt, Colonel von Kress, we should have 
lost Palestine sooner than we did. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
A MILITARY EXPEDITION INTO EGYPTIAN SINAI 


Tue hot season had already begun, making the contin- 
uation of military operations on a large scale impossi- 
ble. So we returned to Beersheba, on April twenty-sec- 
ond, where we prepared to pass the summer as com- 
fortably as we could. We found that Dr. Zaphra, 
kindly Schwester Paula Koch and the other nurses of 
our Ottoman military hospital, with Field Lazaret 
number 213, had been transferred to Beit-Hanoum in 
the rear of Gaza. In fact, of the German officers’ corps 
and the Pasha Expedition, only Captains Sterke and 
Schumacher, Lieutenants Birke and Bayer and Lieu- 
tenants Kramer, Kraus, Strauch, Zolech and the valiant 
Lepique, commanders of the anti-aircraft batteries, re- 
mained to companion us and to defend Beersheba 
against the continued attacks of daring enemy aviators 
who visited us daily, but seldom caused us much dam- 
age. On May second there was general alarm because 
of the advance of two regiments of enemy cavalry, 
which had repulsed our outposts at Abu-Galiun and 
temporarily captured that position. As we almost com- 
pletely lacked infantry we were garrisoning our 
trenches with unmounted cavalry. If the English, who 
should have been informed of that fact by their Arab 
spies, had simulated a frontal attack in order to fall 
upon our left flank with the main body of their cavalry, 
356 
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they could have crushed us easily and obliged us to va- 
cate Beersheba on the run. However, they did little 
more than make demonstrations with patrols of in- 
fantry in front of our southern sector. 

Two months before, I had vainly tried to convince 
Colonel Essad Bey that Beersheba was the most vul- 
nerable point on our front because of the lack of works 
of defense on the south, toward Anja, which we called 
El-Khafir, as it was the town on the Wadi-Khafir. 
Now some Bedouins arrived to tell us that the enemy 
cavalry had taken El-Khafir by surprise on May fifth 
(1917). This news, which fell like a bomb at our head- 
quarters, finally disposed of the comfortable theory 
that the enemy would not dare advance by the south 
sector. Next day an armored train, which we had dis- 
patched in that direction, was fired on midway between 
El-Khafir and Beersheba by an enemy force in am- 
bush. 

Our object now was to prevent the English from es- 
tablishing a new base in El-Khafir, in the rear of their 
right wing; and if possible to distract the main body 
of their cavalry towards the desert of Sinai, as the 
presence of these forces before Gaza made us fear a 
new general advance of Lord Allenby’s army. With 
these purposes in view, on May eighth in the headquar- 
ters at Tel-el-Sheria I was given the commission of 
Montacacomand Ane, or Military Governor of Egyp- 
tian Sinai, with orders to organize and head an inde- 
pendent expedition, formed solely of cavalry, to open 
a passage across the English right wing, overpower 
the Sinai peninsula, and attack and harass from there 
the communications in the rear of the enemy front 
(Ruckwartige Verbindunzen). My bases were to be 
El-Khafir and Bir-Biren. 

At nine o’clock on the night of May tenth I under- 
took the march to the south at the head of a strong fly- 
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ing column of cavalry on camels, with the correspond- 
ing combat-train. Most of my men were veteran Arab 
soldiers, commanded by non-commissioned officers 
meriting my complete confidence. The only Turk 
among the officers was Acting Lieutenant Ibrahim Ef- 
fendi, a native of Smyrna, notable for his courage and 
his extraordinary sang-froid. The mounts were hejjin, 
or swift saddled dromedaries which are capable of 
covering from eight to ten kilometers an hour day 
after day—that is, on sandy or clayey soil; on stony 
ground they run the risk of crippling themselves be- 
cause their soles are as soft as a man’s palms. A 
strong contingent of Irregulars called the Regiment of 
El-Arrisch Volunteers, captained by Sheiks Hassan- 
Erkienharb and Selim, also accompanied my forces. 
The men were almost all heads of families and fervent 
Mohammedans who, sooner than submit to the rule of 
English Giaours, had abandoned their homes and 
fields about El-Arrisch to enlist beneath the Prophet’s 
banner. Unfortunately the takaut officials of the Cen- 
tral Administration of Desert Tribes in Jerusalem 
were in the habit of appropriating their salaries, so 
that the unfortunate creatures were often obliged to 
resort to pillage as a means of subsistence. Before I 
could obtain even one month’s wages for them of the 
fifteen or sixteen owing, I had to send a half dozen 
urgent telegrams to the chief of that Administration, 
threatening to expose his irregularities to Enver 
Pasha himself if it were necessary. This energetic 
procedure produced its effect, and won me not only 
the confidence but, I believe, the affection of those 
Bedouins, who thenceforward never left my side. It 
affords me great satisfaction to state that during the 
three or four weeks of the expedition I did not suffer 
a single case of desertion among them. I cite this to 
prove that if treated equitably, even the Bedouins ean 
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become responsible soldiers who will lay down their 
lives in the course of duty. 

Our command was preceded, at the distance of half 
a kilometer, by a vanguard of Irregulars, their 
swarthy, bearded faces crowned by white kefiehs. The 
vanguard or group of scouts deployed in guerilla for- 
mation at wide intervals. The main body, with the 
convoy of provisions and munitions, I myself led, sur- 
rounded by a group of picturesquely attired sheiks. 
We were protected by a strong rearguard composed 
of a section of Regulars and Irregulars which relieved 
the patrols of scouts on both sides of the caravan. We 
fled like phantoms across the danger zone, which ex- 
tended southeast of Beersheba, and came at midnight 
to a well called Beer-el-Turkieh. Here we halted 
briefly till the convoy came up with us, and then con- 
tinued our march in close formation along the road to 
Asludj. a 

Following old habits of mine, we advanced only by 
night. At daybreak we concealed ourselves in the bot- 
tom of narrow deep ravines or gulches in order to 
throw off our track the enemy aviators and innumer- 
able native spies who infested those sand-strewn 
spaces—where one could see at a great distance, some- 
times at the bottom of a hollow gulch or grouped about 
a smear of green, the black tents of Bedouin tribes- 
men, or ancient tawny ruins of a once populous city 
long since descended to the wild beasts and the bats. 

In these ruined cities universal destiny is reflected, 
since, as the old saying goes, ‘‘Civilization is like the 
light of the sun which shines to make more intense the 
darkness when it ceases.’’ The desert has reclaimed 
these ancient sites of power and opulence. Only a few 
towns standing today seem to link us with the great 
past of Arabia. Among them are Mocha of the famous 
coffee, insignificant Sana where the architect of the 
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Alhambra was born, and Mecca, the birthplace of Mo- 
hammed, situated in a small and poor valley wherein 
is the source of the sacred fountain of Semsen, which 
according to tradition opened at the feet of Hagar 
while she wandered in the desert with Ishmael. 
Arabia, indeed, is bound up with the beginnings of two 
great religions. Here arose the Mussulman movement 
in the seventh century, and centuries earlier the be- 
ginnings of the Tabernacle, when Moses recorded the 
law on Mount Sinai. The northern territory of the 
Arabian peninsula embraces Sinai, with its deserts 
where the Jews wandered forty years, and Nageb, in- 
cluding the steppes and rocky hills (toward the east) 
of the Wadi-Musa and the Dead Sea, starting from El- 
Lisan. These bare mountain ranges rise like a succes- 
sion of roughly-broken terraces, and are crowned here 
and there with extinct volcanoes. Their tablelands 
and numerous isolated peaks, scattered without order 
and not forming a real mountain chain, assume the 
shapes of obelisks and ruined eastles, alternating along 
the lower slopes with pillars sculptured by rain from 
red conglomerate, and mesas of sand and chalk which 
nearly always have overhanging and sloping edges. 
Before the days of the perished cities, when this terri- 
tory was a rich way-station on the long caravan route 
from Memphis to Delhi, before the days of man, the 
sea was here. Its deposits in time came to form a 
series of red and yellow sands, clays and slate-forma- 
tions which now cover the flat surfaces of Sinai; while 
calcareous, bituminous, and basaltic rock, cropping out 
upon the slope, indicate the presence of volcanoes but 
recently extinct. 

Toward the heart of this desert, arched over by the 
azure curve of a burning sky and swept by the thun- 
derous voice of the simoon, we were to advance 
nightly, in order to carry the banner of the Crescent 
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and plant it on the summits of Helal and Magarah, 
whose huge black bulks were outlined upon the hori- 
zon, blossoming with white and golden cloud. 

We had gone but a short distance in the direction of 
Asludj, whence a footpath led to Wadi-Kalasah, home 
of some friendly tribes, when a patrol sent out the 
night before came up and gave me interesting but 
hardly welcome news about El-Khafir and Bir-Biren, 
which, as I have said, were to have been our bases of 
operations. El-Khafir had been occupied by enemy 
camel troops; and a column of Australian cavalry, con- 
sisting of some six hundred men, had blown up all the 
wells in the vicinity of Bir-Biren. In short, our well- 
selected bases had disappeared, so far as their doing 
us any good was concerned. 

A little before daybreak we arrived at Asludj, which 
we found in ruins. About a half-kilometer to the north, 
through the dim light loomed the shadowy outlines of 
a rubblework bridge five or six arches in length, over 
which passed the railroad from Beersheba to Kos- 
saima that we had been forced to abandon upon our 
retirement from El-Arrisch. When the first rays of 
dawn began to scatter the darkness, we established 
ourselves in the depths of a great ravine, near which 
were numerous footprints of one of the many squad- 
rons of enemy cavalry accustomed to scour these re- 
gions almost daily. On both sides of our hiding place 
rose sheer beetling rocks so lofty that, although far 
above us shone a blue ribbon of sky, about us there 
was hardly so much light as there is among the shad- 
ows of a subterranean cave. Secure in that den, with- 
out permitting ourselves to light fires which by their 
smoke would reveal our presence to the enemy, we dis- 
posed ourselves to await the arrival of several sheiks 
and worthies from the neighboring Bedouins, friends 
of the Government. When they arrived and found us 
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there they praised Allah for having sent us and en- 
lightened me in regard to certain obscure evolutions 
of the enemy’s right wing in whose radius of action we 
still found ourselves. Yielding to their supplications, 
T left them a mixed detachment to aid them in the de- 
fense of that defile and of the Asludj bridge in case the 
English decided to attempt cutting off our retreat in 
that direction. 

At nightfall, just as we were on the point of resum- 
ing the march, another of our patrols which had been 
charged with the exploration of the desert boundaries 
in the neighborhood of El-Raheiba (the Rehoboth of 
the Old Testament) returned. From its leader I 
learned that that zone was occupied by strong contin- 
gents of irregular enemy camel troops, whose attacks 
had obliged our patrol to retire fighting. He added 
that, in a location the name of which I cannot now re- 
call, he had even observed numerous tracks of armored 
ears. All these signs tended to indicate that the enemy 
was seriously preparing to attack Beersheba on its 
most vulnerable side, the south sector. Alarmed by 
this news, I redoubled my vigilance; and when day 
finally dawned, we crossed the Egyptian frontier at a 
point near El-Khafir, where we camped amid wastes 
scattered with enormous boulders, at the foot of a 
bleak low hill from whose brow could be seen the yel- 
low dunes, sometimes even the blue shadow of the Med- 
iterranean Sea near El-Arrisch. Once in command of 
this ideal observatory, which I immediately eonverted 
into a base of operations, I ordered that our animals, 
ammunition, and provisions be concealed in the depths 
of a neighboring gully; and commenced to put into 
practiee my plan of campaign, which could not have 
been simpler, since it merely consisted of sustaining 
myself at all risks in Egyptian territory, in deflecting 
if possible a good part of the enemy’s forces from be- 
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fore Gaza and in destroying as many works of utility 
to the British as I could lay hand upon without expos- 
ing my men to too much danger. In short, having no 
other bases than rocks and gulches, I would employ the 
tactics of guerilla warfare learned in the Mexican 
Revolution. 

And shortly before dark three gray enemy planes 
flew over us slowly, like wingéd whales, scenting out 
something hither and thither, as if in search of some- 
one... of us, perhaps? 

On the eve of our departure Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hssad Bey had promised to send me the rest of our 
provisions in an armored train, which we were to await 
at nightfall of the fourteenth in the abandoned station 
at Tel-Abiad, east of El-Khafir and in the vicinity of 
the ruins of Abiad. However, since that night proved 
to be very dark, the crew of the train took us for the 
enemy when they saw us approaching. Instead of 
waiting for us, they pitched the provisions out along 
the track and set off at full speed after having fired 
several volleys at us. That amazing and unfriendly 
farewell, which was actually funny, did not fail never- 
theless to remind me that we were in Egyptian Sinai, 
therefore in a highly dangerous zone infested with 
rebel Bedouins and bandits who had availed them- 
selves of the pompous title of Volunteers of his Brit- 
tanic Majesty to take possession of El-Khafir, Bir- 
Biren, Kossaima, Magdabah, etc., harassing the Bed- 
ouins friendly to the Turks and committing all man- 
ner of depredation and crime; thus terrorizing the 
pacific inhabitants of that region. Well-paid, well- 
mounted, and well-informed by a system of espionage 
with ramifications among practically all the desert 
tribes, these dark gentry went and came everywhere; 
preceded and directed by their agents, disguised as 
dervishes or as itinerant merchants who offered the 
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Bedouins all manner of assistance with the purpose of 
having them on their own side and utilizing them later 
on, if possible, as auxiliary agents. My men a few 
days later succeeded in capturing the most dangerous 
of them on the road to Magdabah, where they knifed 
him along with some half-dozen of his followers. 

As soon as the train withdrew, we gathered up what 
provisions we could and returned to camp, which was 
distinguishable from the encircling desert only by the 
glitter of weapons and the white kefiehs of our sen- 
tries, posted among rocks and brambles. Upon enter- 
ing this bivouac, which we found sunk in profoundest 
silence, I was agreeably surprised by the order and 
discipline of my troops as well as by the blind obedi- 
ence of the Irregulars, of whom, in honor to the truth 
be it said, I never had the slightest cause to complain. 
After a couple of hours’ rest, I took advantage of the 
moonlight struggling through a heap of silvery cloud 
to set forth to surprise the enemy Irregulars who con- 
tinued in possession of E]-Khafir. It seemed, however, 
that they were expecting us. When our vanguard 
opened fire on the right flank, they sounded ‘‘boot-and- 
saddle’’ and after a lively volley of shots retired pre- 
cipitately toward Magdabah; while I pondered 
whether or not to set fire to the town of El-Khafir and 
make an end once and forever of that infernal nest of 
bandits and hostile comitadchi. 

Immediately I dispatched two sections to finish dy- 
namiting the wells at Bir-Biren, and, keeping on to the 
south, to take possession of and bring me dead or 
alive the Kaimakam of Kossaima (situated west of 
historic Ain-el-Kadi, the Kadesh-Barneah of the Old 
Testament), whom the government for a thousand and 
one highly justifiable reasons had declared to be a 
traitor to the fatherland. After their departure, I di- 
rected my way with the rest of the men along the 
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J ebel-Khelal road, or the Road of the Mountain of the 
Moon; in order to try to get into my grasp another 
notable bird called Sheik Atien, a descendant of the 
Prophet and one of the most ferocious Bedouins of 
Sinai. And when, a few moments before dark, we 
were nearing the romantic Jebel-Khelal (from the 
summit of which the Suez canal may be discerned like 
a dark fringe in the distance), we learned that bold 
Sheik Atien had preferred not to await our arrival, 
but, decamping in all haste, had taken refuge with his 
tribe in the heart of the desert. However I learned 
from a couple of prisoners, whom we succeeded in tak- 
ing after a brief but spirited attack upon his rear- 
guard, that our coming had caused no little sensation 
in Sinai, and that enemy spies, deceived by our noc- 
turnal comings and goings, had announced to the Eng- 
lish the presence of not one but several Ottoman Ex- 
peditionary Forces, which, as I tallied the record, 
proved always to be the same: ours. To deceive 
the enemy as to the number of our forces in Sinai was, 
of course, one of the objects of my nightly rambles. 
Through these prisoners we learned also that the Eng- 
lish High-Commissioner in El-Arrisch, a Mr. Wilson 
if I am not mistaken, had a few days previous sum- 
moned the sheiks and notables of the vicinity to in- 
duce them to place themselves under the orders of 
Sheriff Hussein of Mecca. Since all this information 
corresponded almost exactly with the facts, instead of 
ordering the two shot, as had been my original inten- 
tion, I let them go; and, lest they should fear I meant 
to put into effect the ‘‘law of flight,’’ as was frequently 
the custom among our troops, I converted them before 
they departed into my musajfirs or sacred guests by in- 
viting them to share my modest supper. 

On our way back to camp we met on the road sev- 
eral deputations from neighboring tribes, who came to 
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kiss my hand in token of submission. Then, after a 
series of marches and countermarches to mislead the 
enemy spies, we went a little before dawn to rest for a 
while in the neighborhood of one of the many natural 
cisterns, hidden among grottoes and caverns in the 
rocks, which the uninitiated could discover only with 
great difficulty. Each one of these wells has its keeper, 
who guards it like a hidden treasure; since he is de- 
pendent upon it for water for his flocks and herds dur- 
ing the eight or nine months of total drought. To 
wander thirsting through those flaming wastes is to 
learn whether one can count truly on his friends in the 
desert. The inconsiderate military commander, who 
abuses the kindness of the poor tribesmen by wasting 
the water which belongs to them and which they need 
so sorely for the sustenance of their flocks, runs the 
risk of perishing with all his men. Once he is known 
as an abuser of kindness he will hardly be able to find 
a dweller in the desert willing to show him the hidden 
waters of salvation. 

Daybreak saw a picturesque scene form about the 
cistern. Arab shepherds young and old, clothed in 
Biblical costume, and slender Rebeccas with glistening 
jars balanced on their heads, came and went inces- 
santly, making their way with gestures and exclama- 
tions through the flocks of sheep and frisking goats 
which seemed to dispute with one another for the di- 
vine crystal. These good people apparently took no 
notice of our presence, doubtless because they already 
knew us by name and understood that we were friends 
of the poor. In the desert everything is known. As 
among our Indians, tidings are communicated by day 
over great distances by means of signs and at night 
through the agency of bonfires; or of prolonged calls 
which are sometimes audible several miles away, the 
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echoes resounding from height to height until they are 
fimally lost like a dying sigh in the solitudes. 

When our turn came, my Arabs first watered the 
healthy dromedaries and then the mangy, to guard 
against contagion. The Bedouin is very careful about 
the health of his beast, as his own life depends almost 
entirely upon his camels. When a camel bears its 
young upon the road, the master takes up the young- 
ling charitably for a couple of hours before permitting 
it to journey along by itself. The camel, whether 
mount or beast of burden, is reared along with the 
children of the family, and sleeps in the same tent. 
This explains the great affection of these creatures for 
their masters, especially the hejjin, or racing camels, 
which the Bedouins sometimes mount without even a 
halter and with no other saddle than a cloak twisted 
about the hump. For the passage of sections of desert 
where there are neither wells nor oases nor cisterns, 
the Arab generally utilizes camels with young, so that 
the milk will afford both food and drink. The colts of 
high-bred Arab mares are also usually reared along 
with the children. More than once in Bedouin camps 
I was amused to see groups of youngsters playing and 
wallowing in the sand with the colts, suckling camels, 
lambs, and kids of the household, as probably thou- 
sands of years ago the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of Noah played in the Ark. 

The fellah, or Arab farmer of settled life, is in this 
sentiment the very opposite of the Bedouin. He sub- 
mits his beasts to barbarous treatment, sometimes 
burdening and saddling them when fourteen or eight- 
een months old, which accounts for the number of de- 
fective horses with sway-backs and fallen cruppers 
which one sees in Palestine and Syria. In spite of 
their fame as born horsemen, the Arabs in general 
ride badly, and they rarely master the rules of horse- 
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manship. They have a bad seat and are unable to rise 
at the trot; and besides using very short square stir- 
rups, in which the whole of the foot fits, they employ 
iron ring bits which spoil the mouths of their mounts, 
making them prance about continually from pure fear. 
The Circassian, on the contrary, is a horseman to the 
marrow of his bones and adapts himself admirably to 
the European method of horsemanship. Who has not 
heard of the famous Circassian cavalry and its prow- 
ess? 

When at last we reached our encampment we found 
already there those sections I had dispatched two days 
before toward the south. I learned from their leader 
that, upon their arrival in the neighborhood of Kos- 
saima, the partisans of the Kaimakam had come out to 
meet them and tried to fight them off; and that when 
they attempted to apply the torch to that kasaba, a 
deputation had presented itself, composed of several 
notables of the town, with a letter to me signed by them 
in which they reiterated their unshakeable adhesion to 
His Majesty the Sultan and categorically expressed 
their disapproval of the conduct of the Kaimakam and 
his adherents. The latter, after being routed, had 
. taken refuge in the adjacent El-Makrar Mountains. 

An hour later, just as the silvery disk of the moon 
was climbing the horizon, a gigantic white camel, 
richly caparisoned, suddenly swung up to us. Mounted 
thereupon unarmed was that Sheik Atien for whom 
we had hunted two days previous through his camp at 
Jebel-Khelal in order to shoot him! He leaped to 
earth and, bowing profoundly, touching in rapid suc- 
cession with his right hand first the ground, then his 
heart, and lastly his forehead, declared to me frankly 
that in view of the generosity with which I had treated 
my prisoners his followers on the preceding day, he 
had deemed it obligatory upon him to come and offer ex- 
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cuses for his past conduct. As he accompanied his so- 
licitation by the word Reya-ederim, which, according 
to the Koran’s precepts, made him the creditor of 
mercy, I not only pardoned him but pressed his hand 
cordially in the presence of all my men; thus assuring 
myself a new friend and the support of one of the most 
powerful Sheiks in Sinai. The letter of the worthies 
of Kossaima, which I immediately forwarded to head- 
quarters, together with the unconditienal submission 
of almost all the most important chiefs of their tribe 
of that region, fulfilled the first part of my mission— 
which was to reéstablish the authority of the Sublime 
Porte over that important Egyptian province. 

Once free of this responsibility, I employed myself 
in taking the steps necessary for complying with the 
second part of my trust; namely, to draw the main 
body of enemy cavalry toward the deserts of Sinai, so 
as to prevent Lord Allenby from precipitating a Third 
Battle of Gaza, which would almost surely result fa- 
tally for us because of the critical condition of our 
horses, due to lack of fodder. After the surrender of 
Sheik Atien, we spent three or four days in scouring 
the desert, to force the remaining recalcitrants to sub- 
mit and to lend encouragement to the loyal sheiks. On 
the afternoon of the twenty-first of May, if I am not 
mistaken, while we were resting in the depths of the 
Wadi-Anzarak at the foot of the Jebel-el-Kern, three 
gray enemy planes passed above us, flying toward El- 
Arrisch. They flew at a low altitude and apparently 
caught sight of us since, flying back, they circled the 
summit once or twice and then, veering off anew 
towards El-Arrisch, disappeared beyond the horizon. 
Their manner of maneuvring made me suspect strongly 
that they were aware of the location of our camp. 
Their reason for not bombing us must have been that 
it did not suit their plans for us to move from there. I 
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judged from this indication that the psychological mo- 
ment to work had arrived. So I had ‘‘Assembly’’ 
sounded, and after complimenting all the troops upon. 
their praiseworthy conduct up to that moment, I in- 
formed them that upon the following day I planned to 
undertake an expedition in which all who desired to 
distinguish themselves might take part. This news 
produced immense enthusiasm, principally among the 
El-Arrisch Volunteers, who immediately began to stage 
a celebration with mock-combats which they called 
‘‘Fantasies.’’ Since, as I have said, the enemy must 
have known the situation of our camp already, I au- 
thorized the men to light fires and cook provisions for 
the expedition of the morrow—thin cakes of corn or 
barley, made without salt or lard, and roasted among 
the ashes or hot sand heated by the campfires. The 
whole proceeding could not have been simpler nor 
cheaper; since in lieu of wood they burned brambles 
and camel-dung. 

After water and wheat, perhaps the greatest of 
God’s gifts to the sons of the desert is sand. It serves 
them as their kitchen, and as the couch of their camels 
as well. Camels could not live on stony ground be- 
cause, quite the contrary of horses, which generally 
sleep standing, camels can only sleep lying down. Nor 
is the Bedouin’s abstinence the myth that some sup- 
. pose: a couple of those cakes, which cannot contain 
more than a half-pound of flour, and a draught of wa- 
ter suffice to nourish and content him for twenty-four 
hours. If to this he adds a half-dozen dates or olives, 
or perhaps a scrap of cheese or meat, he considers the 
repast not a meal, but a banquet. Sparing, almost as- 
cetic, in partaking of food, the Bedouins detest alco- 
hol, though they smoke to excess. Their pipes, made 
of a little cane stem fitted in a baked clay bowl—which 
they call chbuk—and a flint lighter, are two articles 
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from which they rarely separate themselves. The 
greatest pleasure that one can afford them is the pres- 
ent of a handful of tobacco or some coffee berries. 
The latter they take without sugar, boiled until they 
acquire a taste as bitter as quinine. 

After the repast I went with my orderly to take a 
turn or so about the encampment, which looked highly 
picturesque. In all directions close circles of ru- 
minating dromedaries, stretched upon the sand, could 
be glimpsed through the dusk like rings of shade. Far 
above, surmounting the black summit of Jebel-el-Kern, 
the vague silhouettes of the sentinels detached them- 
selves from a background of sky scattered with jewels; 
while round about the smoking campfires necklace 
upon necklace of black diamonds set within the 
bronzed countenances of my Saracens blazed with the 
intense light of the desert. On all sides the red glare 
of firelight glttered on the shining barrels of Mausers, 
silver daggers, and the gilded hilts of curved scimitars 
seeming to dream of glory in their crimson velvet 
sheaths. And seated among those sons of the desert, 
with the starry crescent bound upon his forehead, was 
a Venezuelan, whom life’s strange coineidences had 
converted into the representative of the Caliph and 
the last standard-bearer of the Ottoman power over 
the burning sands of Egyptian Sinai. 

At daybreak I called the officers together and in- 
formed them of my intention of dynamiting the wells 
of Magdabah and the English military railroad in the 
neighborhood of El-Arrisch, some sixty kilometers 
from our place of encampment. I designated Lieuten- 
ant Ibrahim Effendi as leader of the first of the expe- 
ditions, and he accepted the trust delightedly; and I | 
placed intrepid Lieutenant Khalil in command of the 
second. Thereupon I immediately summoned my men 
and authorized Ibrahim Effendi to pick a mixed troop 
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from among them, equivalent to two sections. The 
only man of them by the way who later fell into the 
hands of the English was our cook, Ali, who, swept 
along by the prevailing wave of enthusiasm, had in- 
sisted on accompanying Ibrahim Effendi. We encoun- 
tered more difficulty in getting together the band 
which was to follow Khalil, because the majority of 
our volunteers had scores to settle with the English 
military authorities and feared lest, if taken prisoners, 
they be ordered shot immediately. Nevertheless, and 
doubtless largely because of the deep pain which the 
hesitation of his companions was causing me, a youth 
called Selim, from the vicinity of Sheik-Zowaiud, 
stepped to the front and offered himself as the first of 
Khalil’s men. In recompense for his initiative and as 
incentive to the rest, I detached the Iron Crescent that 
I wore and fastened it on his breast, at the same time 
elevating him to the rank of corporal. That was 
enough. The list was filled on the moment. And half 
an hour later we set out, all except the guard at the 
camp, headed for the unknown. 

We watered our camels at the Well of Abu-Angui- 
leh, and then advanced cautiously along the depths of 
the Wadi Ansarak. Soon however, fearing lest the 
heavy clouds of dust we were raising advise the en- 
emy of our presence, we branched off to the right, and 
skirting the northern border of the desert which ex- 
tended like a golden ribbon from east to west, we came 
after a march of several hours to a place called the 
Sheitan-Derest, or Devil’s Gulch, wherein we resolved 
to await sundown. It was then on the stroke of noon, 
the hour for ghosts and goblins in the desert. With 
my face swathed in the silken folds of my kefieh as a 
protection against the burning rays of sunlight, I 
gazed out over those immeasurable mournful solitudes 
undulating toward the vague boundaries of dusty hori- 
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zons where I saw dimly the violet silhouettes of the 
dunes, wavering through the haze. Except for a bright 
green asp which glided past silently, underneath a 
sweet-smelling shrub, and the heat-rainbow which 
trembled triumphantly in the blue depths of the firm- 
ament, death alone seemed to extend its wings above 
those sallow wastes of sand. The sepulchral silence 
was broken from time to time only by the hoarse and 
furious voice of the simoon or by the distant growl of 
cannon announcing that toward the north another one 
of our numerous clashes with the enemy’s vanguard 
was taking place in the neighborhood of Gaza or Beer- 
sheba. 

When the afternoon began to change from rose to 
lilac, Ibrahim Effendi proceeded with every precaution 
toward Magdabah; while Khalil and his men, kneeling 
with arms outstretched toward Mecca, implored the 
blessing of Allah. Fortified by this act of faith, which 
so much honors the Mussulman, those braves then 
leapt to saddle and disappeared into the horizon. As 
for myself, I quickened the pace of my remaining men 
and returned with them by the shortest route to Jebel- 
el-Kern, which lifted its rough brow like a pyramid in 
a chaos of golden haze. As I planned to cover the re- 
treat of Khalil and Ibrahim Effendi from that height 
in case they were pursued, I mounted guards upon the 
jutting mountain precipices on the side facing the des- 
ert and aligned the camels in the center of the bivouac 
without removing their saddles, ready for any eventu- 
ality. The night was extremely dark, and except for 
the howling of jackals in the distance there was only 
the sound of the breeze whipping the brambles against 
the mountain-side, and the cadenced tread of the sen- 
tries. With arms ready and one foot in the stirrup, 
we did not quit our gaze from the horizon, behind 
which the stars sank one by one as the hours dragged 
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out. Suddenly, at eleven o’clock precisely, we made 
out in the direction of Magdabah an intense blue flare 
which lit up the sky for some moments and was fol- 
lowed by the distant thunder of two detonations, awak- 
ening echoes which kept rolling and resounding over 
the dark surface of the desert like the savage roaring 
of a wounded lion. Ibrahim Effendi had fulfilled his 
mission. Magdabah was in the clutch of the flames. 

Then, at two o’clock in the morning, there came two 
other detonations, from the direction of the coast, an- 
nouncing that Khalil also had not failed us. Allah 
akbar! Allah kervm! 

I was already well aware that all this must set the 
English in motion, for Magdabah was only a few kilo- 
meters distant from the entrenched camp of El-Ar- 
risch; while the place where Khalil had just dynamited 
the enemy railway must have been also very near that 
camp, to judge from the sound of the explosion. 
Knowing the English and their unalterable laws of 
revanche as I did, I settled down to read with the aid 
of my electric torch a novel called ‘‘The Iron Pirate’’ 
which I had found in a bivouac abandoned by the en- 
emy near El-Khafir. I was fully convinced that the 
diversion of the enemy cavalry into the desert, which 
was what I had aimed to provoke by this expedition, 
would be an accomplished fact within twenty-four 
hours. I was not mistaken. A few moments before 
dawn, when I had closed my novel and stuffed it into 
my saddle-bags, preparatory to going to cast a glance 
about the outposts, the officer of the guard presented 
himself before me, accompanied by the Bedouin 
‘*Hamdi the Kid’’ (as I ealled him because he was a 
mere lad of fourteen), and informed me that the en- 
emy were surrounding us on three sides, north, south, 
and west. 

I mounted at once and set off to ascertain the facts. 
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It was entirely true. When I reached the summit, the 
sentinels pointed out to me various adjacent hills oc 
cupied by pickets of enemy cavalry, dismounted and 
stretched out at ease upon the ground. Their officers 
were observing us attentively through field glasses. 

That sight was quite enough. There was not a mo- 
ment to lose. I returned to camp and dispatched the 
main body of the force at a ‘‘march march’’ along the 
bottom of the Wadi Anserak toward the west, the only 
direction still open, while I stayed behind with a few 
picked men, in concealment, so as to cover their re- 
treat if necessary. A few moments after the rest had 
set off, I ducked with my httle band through a near-by 
ravine until we reached a bare hill, which we ascended. 
From its summit we made out perfectly a group of en- 
emy scouts stretched forward over their horses’ necks 
and observing, from a distance of a hundred meters at 
most, the bivouac which we had just abandoned. A 
volley from us convinced them very soon that the nest 
they were watching was empty; and without losing 
time in cogitating over what had happened they turned 
about and made for us in double-quick time. From a 
second hill which we occupied I received convincing 
proof that the British Commander-in-Chief was honor- 
ing me perhaps unduly! Those were not squadrons, 
but entire regiments formed into marching columns, 
which poured like swollen torrents out of the defiles of 
the surrounding hills and up from the desert gulches. 
Forgetting momentarily the imminent peril which 
threatened us, and in spite of the fact that an endless 
column was advancing directly to cut off our retreat 
toward E]-Khafir, I could do no less than pause for a 
while to admire that beautiful display of troops and 
the indomitable energy with which the General in com- 
mand of the enemy cavalry had planned to give us our 
death-blow. 
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Oceupying and abandoning one after another posi- 
tions more or less advantageous, we went dashing 
along in retreat until we reached at last the ravine in 
whose depths we had hidden our convoy of provisions 
and munitions, which I mobilized immediately. Then, 
firing to right and to left, we continued to retire 
toward the east. We crossed the Wadi Abiad near 
the ruins of Mishrafa, from which a natural but un- 
marked road trailed off toward the Dead Sea. Natu- 
rally, I took advantage of this route in order to get our 
convoy of wounded into safety. When we had finally 
entrenched ourselves among Mishrafa’s ruins, trying 
to face as best we could that avalanche of enemy cav- 
alry threatening to crush us under its sheer weight, a 
regiment of Australian cavalry burst out on our right 
flank, toward the north. If it had arrived some five 
minutes earlier it could have cut off our retreat and 
exterminated us with its machine-guns in open field. 

When we estimated that our convoy was safe, I set 
out at redoubled speed with the rest of my men, not 
more than one hundred and fifty or two hundred. all 
told, to save if possible the Abiad bridge, which was 
threatened by still another column of imposing pro- 
portions. But we came too late. <A frightful roar, 
which shook the ground for miles around, announced 
to us mid-route that that viaduct had been blown up by 
a single charge. That day the phrase ‘‘Do not play 
with fire!’’ was recalled to my mind. That diversion 
of the British forces which I had planned to provoke 
by means of this mad expedition of mine, eighty kilo- 
meters or more behind the enemy front, had become a 
veritable deluge of horseshoes and dynamite that in 
less than twelve hours was to destroy the section of 
the Kossaima railway between Wadi-Asludj and El 
Khafir. This formidable force, which rained upon us 
like brimstone and sulphur upon Gomorrah, was com- 
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posed, as Major Miihlmann informed me on our return, 
of forty or forty-three squadrons; that is to say, of 
the main body of enemy cavalry, composed of the Im- 
perial Camel Corps, the Australian and New Zealand 
Mounted Division, two Field Squadrons (engineers), 
and numerous demolition parties, accompanied by a 
section of armored cars, machine-guns, and an enor- 
mous train of explosives, with the aid of which, less 
than twelve hours later, they blew up the fifteen miles 
of railway mentioned above, together with all its 
bridges, stations, ete. Their object was not so much, 
as they claimed, to prevent us from using the rails and 
ties of this section of the railroad for the construction 
of the road which we were then building between Tineh 
and Gaza; or they would not have contented them- 
selves with blowing up only the southern fifteen miles 
of the road between Beersheba and El-Khafir, leaving 
the northern half between Asludj and Beersheba in- 
tact. Rather, they believed that my forces were the 
vanguard of the Turkish army, which they feared was 
preparing to utilize this road in a new raid on the 
eanal. In reality the immediate result of their action 
was to throw away their own opportunity of establish- 
ing a military base at El-Khafir, from which, by means 
of this road, they could have advanced on Beersheba 
and harassed it constantly from the south, which was 
its only vulnerable point. The best proof of this asser- 
tion is the fact that after six months of fruitless effort 
to take Beersheba from the west, the English were 
finally forced to change their tactics and to concentrate 
their offensive on Beersheba from the south, capturing 
it by surprise—which they could have done half a year 
earlier if they had left that section of railroad intact 
instead of destroying it. 

It is needless to remark upon the thunder of the ex- 
plosions, and my own impotence in the face of such a 
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tremendous display of force. Nevertheless, we tried to 
give a good account of ourselves whenever we had the 
chance; especially in the northern sector, where our 
mixed detachment put to flight a strong column of en- 
emy cavalry, which, after trampling down and setting 
fire to the grain-fields along the Wadi Kalassa, dyna- 
mited with a single charge the magnificent Asludj 
bridge. Only the massive pillars and a couple of rails 
hanging in air remained to mark its site. 

Both Ibrahim and Khalil Effendis, who upon ap- 
proaching the Jebel-el-Kern that morning had been at- 
tacked by the English, gave proofs of great courage 
and sagacity. Fighting their way through the enemy, 
they reached Beersheba with almost all their men. 
There the news had been broadeast that I, with the rest 
of my men, had been surrounded on the Jebel-el-Kern, 
and that we had been exterminated or captured by the 
English. I was told later that on hearing this rumor 
Essad Bey exclaimed indignantly: 

‘“‘Eixterminated, maybe; but captured? Never! De 
Nogales Bey dies but does not surrender!’ (‘‘Teslin 
etmes!’’) J value that remark of Essad Bey’s above 
all the decorations given me. 

Next day at dawn, as I had suspected, the enemy 
cavalry retired toward the coast, distressed by thirst 
and harassed by our patrols; their retirement trans- 
forming me once more into absolute master of Egyp- 
tian Sinai. In order to render still surer my grasp on 
those barren sands I had my camp removed from the 
Wadi Bagar to the foot of storied Jebel-Yelek, in the 
heart of the desert. From Yelek’s crest, dominating 
the four winds, the irised surface of the Sea of Corals, 
or Red Sea, was sometimes visible on clear afternoons. 
While I occupied myself in tracing a new plan of cam- 
paign, the principal object of which was to interfere 
with enemy communications between El-Arrisch and the 
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Suez canal, a messenger arrived with a letter from 
Colonel von Kress in which he congratulated me upon 
the success of our expedition and ordered me to retire 
immediately to Beersheba, since the High Command 
had so decided in virtue of strategic reasons unneces- 
sary to go into here. 

In the face of such an order, logically I could do 
nothing but obey. But I recrossed the frontier with a 
heavy heart, for I realized that, with me, the Turkish 
banner was leaving Egyptian soil forever. 


When we reached the zone of Beersheba, we met one 
of our own armored trains which (I had almost said 
‘fas usual!’’) mistook us for the enemy, got up steam 
and scampered off after having peppered us gener- 
ously with their machine-guns! Thus our expedition 
terminated, after having lasted four weeks. It had 
made us pass some anxious hours more than once. 

When dawn broke, the day after my return, I did not 
find myself with my gaze fixed upon the west nor my 
ear glued to the ground, trying to calculate from the 
sound of horses’ hoofs the number of some enemy pa- 
trol; but instead I was seated comfortably at my desk, 
acting again as the right-hand man of Essad Bey, who 
had in the meantime taken charge once more of the 
garrison at Beersheba. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE END OF THE DRAMA 


Tus day after my arrival I learned from Major Mihl- 
mann that simultaneously with the advance of the main 
body of the enemy cavalry against us in the vicinity of 
El-Khafir (Anja), the remaining squadrons had simu- 
lated an attack against Beersheba, and one of their 
batteries, approaching within two and a half kilo- 
meters, had fired repeatedly against the great railway 
bridge, situated north of that fort. This was the 
bridge which the extreme right wing of the enemy cav- 
alry had approached without attacking on the eve of 
the Second Battle of Gaza. Fortunately Lieutenant 
Lepique discovered the battery that was shooting; and, 
firing horizontally with his anti-aircraft gun, he forced 
it to withdraw before it had caused much damage. If 
instead of firing artillery, the English had galloped 
across those two kilometers, they could have dyna- 
mited that bridge without further effort, as the ten or 
twelve Arab gendarmes guarding it had fled at the first 
volley. Once having destroyed that bridge and, with 
it, the railway communicating Beersheba with Tel-el- 
Sheria, they could easily have crushed the garrison at 
the latter place with the weight of their superior num- 
bers. Then, advancing the length of the military 
highway of Beersheba-Daharieh-Jerusalem, they might 
even have obliged our center and right wing to fight in 
380 
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retreat toward the foot of the Palestine mountains, 
thus sacrificing the coast. However, they did not do 
this; and Palestine continued in our possession some 
four or five months longer. 

About this time some germ or other attacked my 
right ear and it was necessary for me to go to Jerusa- 
lem to consult a specialist. On the way I spent a night 
at Mejdel near what was formerly the proud city of 
Escalon, which Sultan Saladin destroyed; its frowning 
gloomy ruins crown a steep and powerful wall of 
rocks which crumble into the Mediterranean. Its sur- 
roundings, the fertile plains of Philistia, have wak- 
ened the hunger for conquest in many rulers, both 
Asiatic and European, as in a remoter epoch they 
lured the enslaved Israelites across the deserts of 
Sinai, which they bedewed with their tears for forty 
years—those same deserts which I had just left never 
to revisit. 

I found everything much as before in Jerusalem ex- 
cept the Central Station of S. O. S., which was no 
longer presided over by the honest Rushen Bey, but by 
one of the docile favorites of Djemal Pasha. During 
this trip, which took me also to Ramleh, Jaffa and sev- 
eral other points, I could judge of the ruin caused by 
deportations, epidemics and looting. Jaffa, for in- 
stance, was a dead city, practically evacuated save for 
a few German families and the civil authorities, who 
had remained under pretext of guarding the town and 
who were sacking it right and left in complete accord 
with their master, Djemal Pasha. In Jerusalem I en- 
countered a certain Turkish Lieutenant-Colonel, an old 
friend of mine, who had a great deal of influence over 
Djemal. I told him all that had happened to me since 
my arrival in Turkey and how necessary it was for me 
to go to Constantinople; whereupon he promised me 
to avail himself of the rivalry between Djemal and En- 
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ver to secure for me the desired permission. Ani- 
mated by this hope, I returned to Beersheba. 

Our Third Division of Cavalry, supported by the 
Twenty-Seventh of Infantry, was cannonading the en- 
emy’s vanguard, which was then in the habit of visit- 
ing us almost daily to reconnoitre our front. On the 
morning of my return they had come within about 
three kilometers in order to save one of their planes, 
which our shells had forced to land. Next day there 
arrived from Anatolia Marshal Achmed-Izzed Pasha, 
Commander-in-Chief of the group of armies in the 
Caucasus [the Second and Third Armies], and his 
Chief of Staff, Lieutenant-Colonel von Falkenhausen, 
Knight Pour le Merite and one of the most brilliant 
officers of the German Military Mission in Turkey. 
Their arrival coincided with the departure of our Sev- 
enth Regiment which set out for Maan to join the 
Estar-Alat against the Bedouins of that region. 
Suborned by English gold, these Bedouins had com- 
menced to interrupt the traffic of our El-Hedjaz rail- 
way by destroying bridges and setting fire to stations. 
The Hstar-Alai was a regiment of infantry mounted 
on mules, organized in Damascus by the intrepid Ma- 
jor von Leyser with a discipline worthy of all praise. 

Two days later a telegram came from the High 
Command at Damascus, granting me permission to go 
to Constantinople. My heart was swollen with grati- 
tude to that faithful friend who had risked much to ob- 
tain this permission for me. I boarded a military 
train immediately with my orderlies, dogs and horses. 
Thanks to my haste, for I remained in Aleppo only 
long enough to have my car coupled to an express for 
Adana, I reached Constantinople before the despateh 
announeing my departure had arrived, or I should 
certainly have been stopped on the way. The ‘‘rea- 
sons of state,’’ inspired by my having witnessed the 
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massacres in Van and Bitlis, would not be affected, I 
knew, by my recent services in Sinai. When next day 
I dismounted before the Seraskeriat, or Ministry of 
War, to pay my respects to the arch-fanatic Osman- 
Chefket Bey, who ruled the ‘‘Personal Section’’ of the 
Ministry, I was well received. Although, as I soon 
learned, Osman was the one whose conscience made 
him dread my coming most, that diminutive, obese gen- 
tleman—with the ruddy face, blue eyes and flaming 
hair and mustache—greeted me cordially. Enver 
himself overwhelmed me with praise for my military 
actuations since my first arrival in Turkey; and imme- 
diately gave me permission to rest for some months in 
the legendary capital of the Osmanli. 

I installed myself in an apartment on the other side 
of the Bosphorus, in Moda, the country house suburb 
of the historic town of Kadi-K@i, the Calcedonia of the 
Phoenicians, where General von Bronsart and several 
other German officers were spending the summer. On 
one of those perfumed and moonlight nights, when the 
nightingale sang in the depths of the blossoming mag- 
nolia trees and the dark cypress grove of Scutari shud- 
dered and swayed mournfully above the broken mar- 
ble of its arabesqued tombs, His Excellency von Bron- 
sart Pasha gave a gay party. Among the guests was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Guse Bey, whom I had not seen 
since we had separated in Erzerum early in 1915. That 
night, as I was seated at His Excellency’s right, facing 
a great heap of crimson roses, with the ruddy gleam of 
the chandeliers playing in rainbow flashes on the jew- 
els of the ladies and the military decorations of the 
men, I began to feel once more, after two years of suf- 
fering and hardship, that strange unrest which la vie 
de salon often wakes in the breasts of those who bear a 
sword and are shod with golden spurs. And without 
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knowing why, my thoughts fled to my far-off country 
beyond the seas. 

As was to be expected, I spent most of my free time 
in examining the mosques and minarets and other 
beautiful historic monuments of Stamboul; and in see- 
ing as much as I could of the truly Turkish life of the 
city and its suburbs. I wished to avoid the error of 
most foreigners who believe, because they have passed 
several weeks in the European quarter of Pera, lodged 
in the Tokatlian or the Pera-Palace, and because they 
have visited some klimbims or Greek cafés or ridden 
in coach or automobile down the principal street of 
Stamboul, that they know Turkey, or at least Con- 
stantinople. Returning to their native land they say 
with the utmost sang-froid and assurance that the coun- 
try is worthless, that Turkish store-keepers and mer- 
chants are so many highwaymen, and that the coach- 
men and interpreters are all bandits. They do not real- 
ize that the store-keepers, coachmen, and guides of 
Pera are not as a rule even Mohammedans, but Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and Levantines, expert in the art of 
frisking the tourist. For one to know the soul of Con- 
stantinople, he should first lose himself among the nar- 
row centric streets of Stamboul, visiting the cafés and 
restaurants and tasting the native cooking and observ- 
ing the courtesy of the Mussulman servant, who al- 
ways regards and treats the customer as a musafir, or 
guest. Then one should visit at leisure the great 
bazaars, and observe calmly, from some detached eor- 
ner if possible, the active yet reposeful life of the va- 
riegated multitude there, crowned with fezzes and ‘tur- 
bans; and those merchants, with the serene gaze and 
the long beards, who respectfully salute the buyer 
from the height of their counters without speaking to 
him until first addressed. After viewing the great 
bazaars, it would be well to traverse slowly the laby- 
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rinthine and silent Mussulman quarters which ray out 
in various directions, including Fati, with its innumer- 
able byways and blind alleys lined by rows of shadowy 
houses set with windows protected by lattices, through 
which the ladies gaze unobserved upon the street. 
There is never an opened door to be seen in these sec- 
tions, nor children leaping and playing in the streets. 
Everywhere there is silence, and calm. 

The strident noise of the crickets and the hushed 
gurgle of some bird trilling from a scarlet blossomed 
pomegranate tree, or the pleasant murmur of a foun- 
tain under the turquoise Levantine sky, are the only 
visible traces of life in the mid-day splendor of that 
profound mystery, the heart of Stamboul. 

Yet, if the visitor be well-favored and his uniform 
attractive, it would not be strange if a bracelet or a 
crimson rose were tossed through a lattice before his 
horse’s feet, without the rider’s knowing whence it 
came. And he were no true knight who did not spring 
from the saddle, lift that crimson flower, or that tiny 
circlet of jewels, fasten it upon his breast as the sol- 
dier’s guerdon, and raise his hand in salute ere he rode 
on. 

In the little parks surrounding the courtyard of the 
mosques where great cypresses, walnut or plane trees 
hold in their thick shade, like nests, tiny open air cafés, 
one may sit cross-legged on a miniature divan to pass 
the Kief—which is a sort of self-contemplation, when 
one.sees everything and nothing, thinks on nothing and 
everything, without realizing it. And, if peace still 
eludes one, it is only necessary to cross the courtyard, 
remove one’s shoes, enter the sanctuary and deliver up 
the spirit to the influence of that sovereign calm 
which is inspired in the True Believer’s breast by his 
absolute fanatical faith in the one and only God—the 
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faith to which the Mussulman dedicates more time and 
care than to the most pressing business of life. 

Only those who succeed, in a degree, in penetrating 
this mysterious ambient, which sets God and serenity 
above all else—to the point even of regarding compas- 
sionately those who plan for the morrow—can say that 
they really know the soul of the Mussulman and of 
Turkey. Allah is all merciful and cares for all. El- 
Ham-dul-Illah! 

As I am not a Mussulman in temperament I cannot 
claim that my own serenity was perfect, for the ques- 
tion persisted as to what Enver and Osman-Chefket 
Pashas would do next in my case. It is difficult to fore- 
stall the specific move which one cannot foresee. Even 
the Ottoman calm, however, was somewhat disturbed 
presently by a series of detonations that shook the 
city. Two or three hundred cars of munitions and ex- 
plosives blew up very mysteriously in the railway sta- 
tion of Haidar-Pasha. The accident was due, I am 
convinced, to the carelessness of the Turkish soldiers 
entrusted with the unloading of various mahonas, 
laden with munitions, that were moored to the wharf. 
When the first bomb exploded I was in the courtyard 
of the station, having paused to ask a German sergeant 
why his chief had pitched his tents in the midst of 
those explosives and gasoline tanks. At that moment 
the first explosion, a few dozen paces to our right, al- 
most threw me from the saddle and flung one of my 
dogs dying at my horse’s feet. It was immediately 
followed by another somewhat closer. Needless to say, 
I flew like the wind from that station amid a terror- 
crazed mob of travellers whom the disaster had caught 
at the height of train time. A moment or two later not 
boxes but whole carloads of gasoline and explosives 
were hurtling into the air like so many sky-rockets, 
while the carloads of small munition exploded with an 
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incessant clatter like a battle line of fire. When, after 
desperate efforts, I succeeded at last in reaching the 
principal street of Kadi-K6i, which extended like a 
boulevard along the southern shore of the stream, an 
entire building packed with munitions or dynamite 
burst open with a roar like thunder and fell to the 
ground with one enormous crash. So great was the 
commotion it produced in the air that nearly all the 
windows facing the sea were broken, and I was almost 
jerked from my stirrups. The panic in the immediate 
suburbs and the metropolis itself was frightful. Ru- 
mors flew to the effect that the English fleet had forced 
the Dardanelles and attacked the town. Inhabitants 
ran madly in all directions, leaving their houses open 
and unguarded. 

That afternoon and all night the fire blazed, devour- 
ing what had been the most spacious and modern rail- 
way station in Asia Minor and probably in the Balkans 
also; and reducing to ashes millions of pounds sterling 
in buildings and rolling material of war. Attracted ir- 
resistibly by that flaming volcano, Tasim and I kept 
cautiously drawing closer until, shortly after midnight, 
we penetrated to the main building of the station, 
which like a giant torch flooded the rippling surface of 
the stream with scarlet light. The heat was so intense 
that a row of yachts moored off shore had caught fire; 
while close to the wharf, tossed on a curling line of sea- 
blue water, tinged purple by the reflection of the 
flames, various burning mahonas full of explosives 
were swept about at the mercy of the waves like so 
many Viking funeral barges. In the ruins of the sta- 
tion restaurant we came on several drunken German 
soldiers who were carrying off basketfuls of provi- 
sions. They tried to excuse themselves to me by say- 
ing that, if they left the food, the fire would destroy it. 
Later on the Greeks took advantage of this, and simi- 
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lar cases, to launch unjust accusations against the Ger- 
mans in cantonment at Constantinople. Insofar as I 
was able to judge, the conduct of the German soldier in 
Turkey was generally correct, excepting those lower 
elements present in every army. Save in a very few 
instances, the officers were guiltless of petty pecula- 
tions, so that the a priort charges made by some con- 
taminated members of the Ottoman military admini- 
stration against the German officers’ corps in Turkey 
have, in my opinion, absolutely no foundation, espe- 
cially when they relate to the active officers’ corps. 
The explosion that day was a terrible disaster, in a 
military sense, for it defeated the recent plans for 
the recapture of Baghdad and of Kut-el-Amara. The 
English victories had forced the German High Com- 
mand to pay some attention to Turkey for the first 
time since the Dardanelles campaign. And the chaotic 
condition evident in the management of the Ottoman 
war, on account of the absolute power exercised by 
Djemal Pasha in the Fourth Army (of Syria and Pal- 
estine) and by Khalil in the Sixth, in Mesopotamia, did 
not fail to provoke controversies which resulted in 
General von Bronsart’s dismissal as Chief of Staff of 
the Turkish Army and the naming of General von Fal- 
kenhayn as Chief of the Group of Armies of Syria, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, for example, the Fourth 
and Sixth Armies. In order to control the situation 
better General von Seeckt, who had just gained shining 
laurels by directing Marshal von Mackensen’s Rou- 
manian campaign, took command of the Ottoman Su- 
preme Staff. The next step was to get rid of the all- 
powerful and insolent Djemal. So the German High 
Command invited him to spend some time in Germany 
as the Kaiser’s guest. He was treated, of course, in 
princely style. Only on his return did Djemal find out 
the trick that had been played on him. The inoffensive 
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KKuchuk-Djemal Pasha had been named head of the 
Fourth Army; and Djemal’s only military command 
now was the Ministry of the Navy. There was no 
navy, but Djemal was authorized to sign whatever the 
German Admiral Souchon deereed. The same method 
had been used in the case of Marshal Achmed-Izzed 
Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of the Group of Armies 
of the Caucasus; and it was next attempted in regard 
to Khalil. But Khalil, with two such examples before 
him, refused to budge at the flattering invitation. In 
spite of all the efforts of the General Headquarters at 
Constantinople to despoil him of his command, he tran- 
quilly continued at the head of the Sixth Army in 
Mesopotamia. 

Once in possession of his new charge, General von 
Falkenhayn, with the aid of his Chief of Staff, Colonel 
von Dommes, began to trace his future campaign plans 
on an ample foundation, although uncertain enough as 
to details. Unfortunately, due to carelessness, either 
his own or Enver’s, the explosives, gasoline, muni- 
tions, ete., of his future Expeditionary Army kept ac- 
cumulating in the warehouses and courtyard of the 
station, until, through some stevedores’ clumsiness, 
the whole disappeared in a roar of smoke and flames 
and tumbled down von Falkenhayn’s castle of cards. 

The English took advantage of this opportune dis- 
traction to organize an imposing demonstration on the 
Sinai front. This obliged von Falkenhayn to employ 
the few remaining elements at his disposal in the de- 
fense of Syria, and particularly of Palestine, which 
was seriously menaced by the British reénforcements 
in the Gaza sector. That explosion also greatly com- 
plicated the situation of our Sixth Army in Mesopo- 
tamia; while the Caucasus and a large part of Anatolia 
remained in the hands of the Russians, whose armies 
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were advancing slowly but surely toward Sivas and the 
heart of Asia Minor. 

About this time I had two interesting interviews. 
One was with Colonel von Dommes, who, after saying 
that he had heard of me, etc., told me that he had twice 
petitioned the Ministry of War to appoint me to his 
staff; but that Enver had refused on the grounds that 
he designed me for the Second Army of the Caucasus. 
The other was with a friend of mine, a certain high of- 
ficial in the Ministry of War, who told me that Osman- 
Chefket Bey was in great fear lest I make revelations 
to the Diplomatic Corps that would involve him and 
ultimately bring his head to the block, politically 
speaking, for his part in the atrocities. And that 
Enver under Osman’s influence—and with the added 
fear lest I acquaint General von Falkenhayn with the 
sinister roles played by his kinsmen, Djevded and 
Khalil—had refused to let me serve with that General 
and had decided to send me to the Caucasus, where my 
permanent disappearance could be brought about with 
due regard for form. The situation was clear. I 
would not be allowed to escape through the door of von 
Falkenhayn’s staff. So, taking the bull by the horns, 
I presented myself at the Ministry and asked, of my 
own accord, for a place in the Second Army in the Cau- 
casus, which of course was granted me on the instant. 

Just before my departure, as was natural, I went to 
take leave of Enver. He received me with the same af- 
fectionate cordiality as of old. Accompanying me to 
the door of his study when I left, he told me he had al- 
ready written a personal letter about me to Fesi Pasha 
of the Second Army commending me to him. I did my 
best to look pleased, though—from my ever useful 
friend, before mentioned—I already knew at least one 
sentence in that letter: ‘‘De Nogales Bey must never 
return from that region.’’ This was the customary 
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formula of the Young Turks when they desired to get 
rid of anyone on the quiet! All this took place about 
the end of September, 1917. As the train pulled out 
from the partially rebuilt station of Haidar-Pasha, 
and the blossoming lawns of Fanar began to defile 
upon my right, homesickness for my own land came on 
me and | felt myself shaken by that indescribable pride 
and bitterness which every honorable soldier must feel 
on learning that he has been sentenced to perish in- 
gloriously under the dagger of a paid assassin. I re- 
counted the treacherous attempts that already had 
been made; saw again that military casino at Sairt and 
the smiling faces of Khalil’s officers, bidding me fare- 
well; saw Khalil’s own face as it looked on a certain 
day months later when I dropped the poisoned coffee- 
cup prepared for me—plots, like a steel net to catch 
my feet before every door of escape. If I had suffered, 
as so many do, from a persecution complex, this 
last well-laid scheme would have sufficed to quit me 
of my judgment. But fortunately, instead of yield- 
ing to fear, I was calmed by the very magnitude of the 
danger and resolved to fight to the last; not so much to 
save my life—because there is rest for him who dies— 
but to prove to those infatuated Effendis that no ‘‘rea- 
son of state’’ and no Vice-General can avail to assas- 
sinate a man who has made up his mind not to be as- 
sassinated. 

The best proof of that statement is here. I am alive, 
writing my memoirs about the massacres, while Knver 
has become a pariah wandering God knows where. 
And what is true of Enver is, in similar ways, true of 
Djemal, Khalil, Osman-Chefket and the whole mass of 
larve and miserable microbes whose evil arts, reén- 
forced by his ambitious wife’s, so played upon Enver 
that he was changed from brilliant soldier and honor- 
able patriot into arch-assassin and shameless thief. 
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It was contrary to his innate shining qualities to so 
lower himself,—contrary to his character, in which 
kindness and chivalry consecrated themselves before 
the altars of the oppressed masses of his country who 
had once centered on him such lofty and well-grounded 
hopes. Would that Enver might serve as an example 
to all incautious enthusiasts so that in the day when 
they meet the intrepid green-eyed siren of High Poli- 
tics they may look not only on her luring face, but also 
at her harpy’s claws, dripping with an unstaunchable 
stream of blood. 

After a journey somewhat uneventful, save for its 
scenic beauties, Tasim and I entered Djarbekir, the 
headquarters of our Second Army. In the surging 
crowd which thronged the central streets I recognized 
members of the forces with which I had besieged Van 
three years before. When they caught sight of me 
they clustered around to salute me with respectful 
greetings. 

‘‘Allah selamet versin Beym!’’ ‘‘Hosh guelinis, 
Beym!’’ “‘Mashalah Beym!’’ Which signifies, ‘‘God 
give you health, sir! Welcome! Thank God you have 
come, sir!’ 

That same afternoon I went to place myself at the 
orders of Lieutenant-Colonel Mugh-Ed-Din Bey, who 
had been left in provisional command of our Second 
Army in the Caucasus until the arrival of the new 
Commander-in-Chief, Nihat Pasha. Fesi Pasha, to 
whom Enver’s letter about me had been addressed, 
had in the meantime been shifted to Palestine. The 
provisional commander was a cultured man and a 
courtier, astute, a consummate politician. He knew 
what the orders regarding me signified; but he also 
knew that Enver continued to feel an affection for me 
in spite of the ‘‘reasons of state’? which had com- 
pelled him to exile me to those regions never to return. 
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Therefore he was most friendly. He gave me carte 
blanche to do as I pleased; and practically turned over 
to me the post of Inspector of Cavalry, though he 
could not officially appoint me in the absence of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Since the first angle of the dan- 
gerous problem facing me was thus smoothed over, I 
was able to dedicate myself calmly, during my free 
hours, to reading and the study of Djarbekir’s historic 
mosques. Several of these edifices had been turned 
into military hospitals and asylums. They were filled 
to overflowing with the old men, women and children 
of Kurdish Mohadchirs, infected with every sort of con- 
tagious disease, and perishing by the hundreds daily 
for lack of food and medicines. Their husbands and 
fathers, who were lodged by the thousands in the filthy 
galleries of the fortress walls, were also diseased and 
starving. Besides the scanty alms they obtained, their 
resources consisted of the bones which they dragged 
from refuse heaps, like scavenger dogs, and the car- 
rion, or coagulated blood of dead camels, horses and 
mules. The more enterprising among them sold this 
stuff to the others as food, cut into portions and ex- 
posed on the counters made of empty boxes near the 
Western Gate called Rum-Kapu or the Gate of Aleppo. 

Thanks to the highways which General von Falken- 
hayn had ordered opened up in the spring and summer 
of 1917, our Second Army was able to resist victori- 
ously the onslaught of the Russian forces which had 
been rapidly converted from Muscovite troops into 
bands of Armenian comitadchis commanded by Irregu- 
lar leaders (chiefly Armenian) whose sole aim appar- 
ently was to sack, pillage, assassinate, take revenge 
and inflict tortures of a barbarity that cannot be writ- 
ten down. This situation, daily growing worse for 
Russia in the Caucasus, had two causes. First, Marshal 
von Hindenburg’s victories on the Polish front forced 
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the Russian High Powers to withdraw troops from 
Anatolia and Armenia and send them to Poland. Sec- 
ondly, as the months passed, the subterranean rum- 
blings of Revolution in the vast Empire of the Czars 
sounded louder and more menacing; and on the hori- 
zon, sown with shadows and lightning, the dark 
silhouettes of Lenin, Kaledin, Trotsky and Skoro- 
padky waxed more distinct. Finally, the formal 
and definite order for the Russian evacuation of the 
Caucasus was published. Our Second Army raised 
camp in order to go to the province of Aleppo, which 
was to serve thenceforth as their base and zone of 
operations, in the event of a disembarkation or formal 
advance of the English by way of the Euphrates. 

This was the state of affairs when, toward the mid- 
dle of January, we lined up in front of the Mardin 
Gate to receive Nihat Pasha, the new General of the 
Second Army. Nihat was, by origin, a Pomako, or 
Bulgarian Mohammedan. He united the gifts of a bril- 
liant soldier with those of an honorable man and a gen- 
tleman. Rather small in stature, of muscular build, 
frank in speech and bearing, Nihat Pasha appealed to 
me also because he was such an ardent horseman. 

With the advent of our Commander and the order 
to move the Second Army to Aleppo, the supreme mo- 
ment arrived for me. What was to be done about that 
order of Enver’s to the effect that I was never to leave 
the Caucasus? Nihat sent for me privately and, with 
a pained expression on his face, showed me the vital 
paragraphs relating to me in Enver’s letter. Though 
he had no liking for that business, he was not inclined 
to fly in the face of an order from the Minister of War. 
So I had to use all my diplomacy to convince the good 
Nihat of the great injustice he would be doing if he 
obeyed it. However, I did convince him. Whereupon, 
in order to recompense me insofar as he could for the 
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bitter hours which I had passed as ‘‘an illustrious 
exile’’ (his phrase) in Djarbekir, he granted me not 
only permission to retire from the Second Army, but 
also to go, before my return to Constantinople, to 
greet my old comrades on the Palestine front and at 
General von Falkenhayn’s headquarters in Nazareth. 
To those readers who may be tempted to base all their 
ideas of Turkish character on such types as Khalil, 
Djevded and Djemal, I would stress such men as 
Nihat, Vehib, Achmed-Izzed, and Enver as he was be- 
fore his fall. These latter represent the glowing 
threads that wind through that strange intricately pat- 
terned woof which, in an earlier chapter, I called the 
massed mind of the Orient. 

Almost simultaneously with the Russian withdrawl 
from the Caucasus came the news, much less happy for 
us, of the fall of Gaza, Beersheba, my old headquar- 
ters, and Tel-el-Sheria. The last few months had in- 
deed been disastrous for the Turco-German Arms. 
Lord Allenby’s forces had taken Bethlehem, Hebron 
and Jerusalem; the booty being about ninety-nine can- 
non and howitzers, fifty-eight thousand grenades, 
seven thousand rifles and nineteen million cartridges. 
As if to complete the dismal picture, the news came 
that our Sixth Army, commanded by Khalil, had been 
forced to retreat, starving and decimated by epidem- 
ics, from Samarra to Erbila, sacrificing Tikrit; while 
the enemy, advancing from Baghdad by way of Fe- 
ludchah, had attacked Hit on the Kuphrates. Hit was 
a strategic point of prime importance to us, since it 
protected the only caravan route by which the enemy 
eould threaten Aleppo, the heart of Syria, without hav- 
ing to pass through Mosul or Palestine. These and 
other circumstances demonstrated convincingly that 
our situation in Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia was 
daily becoming worse. During the fatal Third Battle 
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of Gaza, the station at Tineh had been turned into a 
cemetery for thousands of our brave soldiers because 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rifet Bey (now Rifet Pasha), un- 
der the belief that he was being pursued by enemy cav- 
alry, launched the ery of alarm which caused so much 
Kalabalik. He was nearly court-martialed for it later, 
along with various German officers who, on account of 
the general disorder provoked by Rifet’s lack of calm, 
had been obliged to abandon a part of their motor- 
truck columns. During the fight at Tineh the British 
aviators distinguished themselves notably. They came 
and went with splendid sang-froid, dropping bombs 
which wrecked our columns of artillery, disembowelled 
the horses of the squadrons that protected our flanks 
and caused serious losses to our infantry. The latter, 
in full retreat, closely pressed by the enemy cavalry, 
could find no means of defense against those pertina- 
cious aviators; until the remains of what had been a 
few days before our brilliant Expeditionary Army in 
Egypt, supported by the reénforcements sent them 
from our veteran divisions in Galicia, sueceeded at last 
in setting foot on the mountain spurs of the Palestine 
range. Then, confronting anew the victorious legions 
of Lord Allenby, they abandoned Jerusalem and the 
southern portion of the Holy Land to their fate in or- 
der to establish a new front, the left wing of which 
rested on Hs-Salt, the right wing on the coast near the 
ruins of Cesarea, and the center on Nablus, the ancient 
Sichem, with Nazareth for its general headquarters. 
As I had often predicted, the enemy cavalry presented 
itself one morning unexpectedly and in formidable 
numbers before the south sector of Beersheba, the only 
vulnerable point of that entrenched camp, and attack- 
ing, with the aid of tanks and armored cars, captured 
our staff there almost to a man. In fact they very 
nearly captured Colonel Ismed Bey himself, the head 
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of the Third Army Corps and Provisional Command- 
er-in-Chief of that fortress. 

These blows to von Falkenhayn’s army, following 
on the general crippling of his plans by the explosion 
of those several hundred carloads of munitions and 
gasoline, had brought about his retirement to Germany 
and the appointment of Marshal Liman von Sanders 
Pasha in his stead. 

I found our General Headquarters at Nazareth es- 
tablished in the spacious Franciscan Monastery, where 
I had the pleasure of offering my respects to Marshal 
Liman. To judge from the incessant and constantly 
increasing cannonading, our situation was critical in 
the extreme. It was so critical in fact that in the 
morning Liman von Sanders Pasha had felt obliged 
to despatch for the front, on trucks, all the super- 
numerary orderlies of the officers and all other attend- 
ants who were not absolutely indispensable. As the 
afternoon passed, things continued to grow more seri- 
ous. I began to prepare to contribute my grain of 
sand, when the news reached us, and most assuredly 
amazed us, that the enemy had retired toward their 
old positions. A day or so later the rose-red glow of 
dawn surprised me contemplating from the sacred 
Mount of Tabor (whereon was consummated the 
Transfiguration of Our Lord) the slow awakening of 
day, its soft light flooding with delicate color the sierra 
of Balaad out to the shadowy horizon where Mount 
Hermon was black against the open sky. To the north, 
through the thick foliage of sycamores, I could just 
discern amid its groves Kefer-Kenah, or Cana, scene 
of the miracle of the water and the wine. Toward the 
east the limpid waters of the Sea of Galilee and the 
twisted course of its emissary, the Jordan, glimmered 
like rock crystal. In gently serpentining curves that 
ancient holy stream flowed toward the parched des- 
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erts of Judea and the leaden surface of the Dead 
Sea at the foot of the Moabite mountains, whose rosy 
peaks wavered faintly like flamingo wings floating 
above the horizon. 

A few days later I departed for Constantinople, 
where I arrived on the eve before Palm Sunday. Tak- 
ing advantage of the temporary absence of Osman- 
Chefket Bey, I obtained permission from General 
Headquarters to take—in company with a group of 
upper officers and section commanders in the War Min- 
istry, headed by the Military Governor of Constanti- 
nople—the superior course of staff training which had 
just been initiated in the palace of Kiaght-Hane under 
the direction of Colonel Guse Bey. Guse Bey was 
assisted—in the quality of guests—by the Swiss Mili- 
tary Attaché and also by the Swiss Colonel Erikson, 
who was then in Turkey on a delicate military mis- 
sion. I also took advance instruction in heavy artil- 
lery, directed by Lieutenant-Colonel Lange Bey in the 
Academy of Metres-Chiflik; and, thanks to the ami- 
ability of Major Gratz, provisional Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish Air Forces, I took up the course 
of Official Observer in the Aviation Academy of 
St. Stephen. By June first I found myself pretty fully 
informed as to most of the important technical mili- 
tary innovations invented and tried out during the 
World War. Meanwhile events had been pursuing 
their natural course on the eastern battle lines. We 
had lost Hit, that vital strategic point on the Eu- 
phrates. And while the inevitable was slowly develop- 
ing in Mesopotamia and Syria, the tremendous German 
offensive, the Battle of the Marne, burst into flames 
along the French front. In both groups of allies there 
were those weary of shedding the national blood on 
alien soil for gains that daily became more doubtful. 

This fact was subtly projected, for our side, one day 
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when I rode through the Great Street of Pera. The 
thoroughfare was thronged with a huge crowd, among 
which one could tell the Greek ladies by their beautiful 
velvet skins, and the Ottoman by the severe elegance 
of their gowns. They were awaiting the Emperor and 
Empress of Austria, who soon passed with their bril- 
lant retinue. 

““But she is very beautiful!’’ said a young Armenian 
girl, her breast covered with diamonds, who rested her 
arm coquettishly on my horse’s neck. 

**And if you only knew—!’’ replied a beautiful Le- 
vantine, with a malicious smile and a gesture that 
made her highly polished finger-nails flicker. She was 
attired in a rich silk gown, somewhat too short and too 
low. Attracted doubtless by my uniform, she glanced 
obliquely at me and added in a confidential undertone, 
‘* All the world says she favors the Allies and dreams 
of being a second Maria Theresa!’’ Thus that dan- 
gerous ambient was slowly forming, which had been 
engendered by certain letters of the young monarch, 
confessing that Austria was, so to speak, weary of the 
War and disposed to enter into negotiations. In short 
it was not difficult to see which of the Central Powers 
was limping at this epoch. 

On July first I was appointed Instructor and Vice- 
Commander (commander vekile) of the First Regiment 
of Lancers, the fourth Squadron of which did guard 
duty in the Imperial Palace of Dolma-Bagtche. The 
appointment was a great honor for me, since the regi- 
ment represented the only force of that branch gar- 
risoned in Constantinople and was accordingly the 
only complete regiment and nucleus of cavalry left in 
Turkey apart from the remnants of our Third Division 
in Palestine and a division squadron here and there 
on the several fronts of the Empire. One morning a 
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few weeks later we were surprised by the news of the 
death of the Sultan. 

The explosion of a diabolical machine among the 
Young Turks could not have caused greater consterna- 
tion, not so much because their old sovereign was dead 
as because he was succeeded by Mehmed VI, who 
would not pardon them for having kept him in abject 
submission to his august brother for ten years. That 
the death of the old Sultan would put a rapid and 
tragic end to the power of the Young Turks was evi- 
dent to me on the day of the ‘‘Investiture with the 
Sword,’’ or Coronation, of Mehmed VI, when I noted 
the furtive nervous looks of Enver and Djemal Pashas, 
who headed the file of honor beside the new Sovereign 
and Caliph of two hundred million Mohammedans. 
The new monarch struck at once at the illimitable 
power of the Young Turk bureaucracy by appoint- 
ing Achmed-Issed, Djemal-Seki and Vehib Pashas as 
his personal aides-de-camp. Enver was deprived of 
his vice-generalship of the army. The accession of 
Mehmed VI exerted a happy influence over my own 
affairs; for, from that time on, neither Osman-Chefket 
nor Enver dared to molest me because they knew I was 
the personal friend of one of His Majesty’s aides and 
persona grata in the Palace. Yet I cannot forbear to 
mention that when I had gone to see Enver immedi- 
ately after my return to Constantinople from the Cau- 
casus, he had left me in no doubt as to his personal re- 
gard for me. ‘‘Reasons of state’’ to the contrary not- 
withstanding, he had been glad that the death he had 
secretly decreed for me had not happened. 

T availed myself of the happy turn which my affairs 
had taken, and obtained permission from the Ministry 
of War to pass some months in Germany. The day be- 
fore my departure, as I waited in the Palace to bid my 
friend Colonel X good-bye, I noticed above the princi- 
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pal door of the salon a beautiful painting representing 
the entrance of the Sacred Caravan into Mecca. It 
was a veritable work of art. But I was unable to de- 
cipher the painter’s signature, so I called a Kavas, i.e., 
a Circassian eunuch, uniformed in scarlet and gold, 
and asked him the painter’s name. His only response 
was to open his mouth and show me that he had been 
deprived of his tongue; which had probably been torn 
out to prevent his revealing any of the horrifying 
dramas that not infrequently take place in the palaces 
of the Near East. 

En route I spent several days in Vienna in company 
with Prince Don Jaime of Bourbon; and I had the 
pleasure of meeting the lovely Archduchess Bianca 
and her daughters. I was also the recipient of 
courtesies from almost all the members of the Latin- 
American diplomatic corps accredited to Austria. 
After a brief stay in Munich, whither I went to offer 
my respects to Her Royal Highness, the Infanta Dona 
Paz, I went on to Berlin where I installed myself about 
the first of September. About the middle of the month, 
if I remember rightly, the fatal news arrived that the 
armies of Liman von Sanders had been crushed and 
destroyed by the forces of Lord Allenby. On the heels 
of this news came worse. The Allied Expeditionary 
Army in the Balkans, under the command of Milne and 
Franchet d’Esperey, had broken the center of our 
Bulgar-Austro-German army and, threatening Sofia, 
had obliged Malinow, President of the Council of Min- 
isters, to solicit an armistice, which was granted him 
at last on extremely onerous terms. The news of the 
Bulgarian debacle surprised me while out hunting with 
Captain Gerhart von Bredow on his vast estate of 
Bredow near Nauen. I prepared at once to return to 
Constantinople, though friends were not lacking who 
advised me to remain tranquilly in Germany; remind- 
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ing me that the natural consequences of war in my par- 
ticular case, should I fall into the enemy’s hands, 
would probably be prolonged imprisonment in Egypt, 
Malta, or India. It was obviously impossible for me 
to adopt their good counsel, since I could not permit it 
to be said, at some future time, that the only Latin- 
American who had fought for the Central Powers 
without renouncing his nationality or forswearing his 
flag, but solely under his word of honor, had deserted 
his post in the hour of danger. 

When I reached the Sublime Porte on October thirty- 
first I found that events had once again shaped them- 
selves in my favor. The day before, an armistice had 
been signed before the Dardanelles by Achmed-Issed 
Pasha for Turkey and Admiral Calthorpe for the Al- 
lies. When our steamer docked I saw innumerable 
Italian, British and French flags waving over the 
Banks and other buildings of the Armenians, Greeks, 
and Levantines who, after having exploited the good- 
natured Germans to their hearts’ content, were now 
preparing to do the same to the Allies! That evening, 
at an entertainment organized by some Greek ladies to 
celebrate the signing of the Armistice, it was noised 
about that—following the example of Ismail-Haki 
Pasha—Enver, Djemal and Talaat, erstwhile Grand 
Vizier, had fled aboard a German torpedo boat. 
Charges to the effect that Achmed-Issed had favored 
their flight were the cause of the downfall of his cabinet 
and the rise to power of Tewfik Pasha. Tewfik directed 
his country’s destiny under the eye of the Sultan until 
opposition from the Young Turks made his position 
untenable. He was replaced by Damad Ferid Pasha, 
who was assassinated by a student of the rebel group 
of Mustapha Kemal because he had signed the Treaty 
of Peace with the Allies. Mustapha Kemal, after hav- 
ing been named by the Sultan Commander-in-Chief of 
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the armies in Anatolia, had revolted with his armies 
by way of protest against Allied intervention in the 
internal affairs of Turkey. This reaction in favor of 
liberal nationalistic principles in the Ottoman Empire 
has been the true cause of the complete failure of the 
Allies in everything touching their Near-Eastern pol- 
icy. It will continue to be the motive of serious armed 
conflicts so long as the Entente persists in the parti- 
tion of Syria, Palestine, Arabia and Mesopotamia into 
mandates and protectorates. 

About a week after my arrival I went to the Min- 
istry of War, then presided over by Abd-Ulah Pasha, 
and asked for my discharge. It was immediately 
granted me with high honors, including the Star of 
Knight Commander of Medchedieh, adorned with the 
golden swords, which was the highest military decor- 
ation the Sultan could bestow on me in aceord with 
my military rank and the posts I had been discharg- 
ing up to that time in the Ottoman regular army. 
Shortly afterwards I was informed of my appointment 
as Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel of Staff in the Tur- 
kish Army, which post was mine by right, according 
to ancient usages, as a volunteer officer and therefore 
a musafir or guest of the nation. During those days I 
had one of the most delightful of my many adventures 
in the Sultan’s domains. I encountered again Captain 
E. J. Fulton and several others of the group of British 
officers whom I had met, as prisoners, on the road from 
Mosul to Ral-el-Ain in the spring of 1916; and had 
been able to protect and feed by using methods some- 
what in line with those of certain promotion experts I 
had seen in Nevada during the silver boom. They 
gave a dinner for me and, since that courtesy did not 
content them, they carried their gratitude to the point 
of recommending me to the British High Military 
Command as well as to Lieutenant-Colonel Temple, 
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Chief of the Naval Staff Officers, and his assistants, 
Majors Welsh and Stock and Captain Thomson. From 
that time on these chivalrous gentlemen did their best 
to be of service to me; so much so that when I asked 
permission some months later to return to South 
America, they immediately granted it, adding on the 
margin of my transport ‘‘good for passage by first 
available opportunity.’’ 

So it came to pass that on an April morning in 1919, 
while the sun kindled golden spangles on the blonde 
Trojan beaches and the Islands of the Aegean blazed 
like topazes on the surface of the sea, I stood on the 
deck of a ship bearing me toward Spain, contemplating 
for the last time those strange lands I had left, now 
barely discernible as violet lines in the east. It was 
not for me to claim that I had penetrated the mystery 
of the Orient, lying behind those fast-receding violet 
bars—the mystery that has ever baffled, and perhaps 
forever will elude, the westerner. I, too, had only 
passed under the antique arch, strangely carved and 
colored, through which the Occident has flowed in and 
out for centuries, not learning whether the signature 
on the magic painting of life within the portal be god’s 
or devil’s; since the mutilated mouth before the door 
can never break its enforced silence. And I had seen 
a red rose fall from a dark lattice as a symbol of hope, 
perhaps, or it may be solely as beauty’s gift—out of a 
fatalism that is beyond, or even above, hope. Yet I 
had seen, too, what no iron jalousie can hide nor 
cruelty deface, namely, the noble qualities which are 
the deep currents of universal understanding. They 
had been exemplified for me in friends, in soldiers 
whose names I did not know, and in a faithful servant. 
I recalled my last parting with Tasim, who had gone 
home now to Albania to his family and his farm; the 
tall, fierce-eyed figure, silent except for the deep 
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sighs that shook him with a grief which was, to me, the 
more poignant because it was without words or tears. 
As the last shoreline vanished my thoughts were filled 
with memories of the valor, devotion and uncomplain- 
ing sacrifice of the Turkish soldier. Suddenly I felt as 
if an icy hand had vehemently grasped my heart; and, 
without reasoning why, I stood at attention and 
saluted those rose-tinted horizons and orange blossom 
skies which swung now like a veil before the land 
where I was leaving so many brave comrades sleeping 
the sleep of death beneath the flowery sod of its moun- 
tains and the burning sands of its deserts. 

After a brief stay in Spain I set sail toward my be- 
loved homeland, Venezuela, which, at the end of two 
weeks, I glimpsed at last seeming to float on the west- 
ern rim of the ocean amid a glorious aureole of golden 
haze, blue cloud and horizons red as her blood-stained 
soil, 
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